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By Dr Jv M Mem hi 

There has been some delay m publishing this volume because 
of the heavy demand for Volume II, the second edition of which had 
to be published soon after the first. It is now planned to publisn 
Volumes IV and V simultaneously, and the Bhavan hopes to put 
them on the market by June 1954 

This Volume covers the period of Indian History from A.D. S20. 
when the Gupta Empire was founded, to about A.D 740 when 
Yasovarman of Kanauj died. The period can suitably be divid- 
ed into two; one, from A D 320 to c.A.D 467 when Emperor Skanda- 
gupta died, and the other, from A D. 467 to c A D 740 

I 

Rightly called the ‘Classical Age’ of India, this period saw a 
springtime efflorescence in all spheres of life The creative urge of 
the time has contributed both character and richness to the evolution 
of the national mind m every succeeding century With the rise of the 
Imperial Fratlharas m the West, the Palas in the East and the 
Rashtrakutas m the South about the middle of the eighth century, 
there began the next distinctive period dealt with in the next volume. 

Empires rise, decline and fall, communities and nations inte- 
grate or disintegrate, the latter either develop a collective mind, 
outlook and will, or lose one or the other only to lose them all even- 
tually In the one case they evolve an articulate personality; in the 
other they cast it off and disappear 

The integration and disintegration of human aggregates 
form the basic patterns of history as viewed through continuous time 
To study them, however, they must be viewed m sections, as m this 
volume If such a study is to have any meaning, the volume and 
direction of the flowing stream roust be constantly borne in mind 

As I stated in my Foreword to the First Volume, “It is not 
enough to conserve, record and understand what has happened, it is 
necessary also to assess the nature and direction of the momentous 
forces working through, the life of India m order to appreciate the 
fulfilment which they seek ” 

Throughout the history of India, the process of integration com- 
prises two simultaneous movements, one owes its origin to 
Aryan Culture and operates by virtue of the momentum which the 
values of that culture possess, the other works itself upward 
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from the way of life of the Early Dravidian and other non Aryan 
cultures in the country into the famework of the Aryan Culture 
modifying its form and content, though not the fundamentals, weav- 
ing a harmonious pattern continuously. The first movement pro- 
vides vitality and synthesis, the second contributes vigour and 
variety But it is the harmonious adjustment of both that gives 
to India, age after age, her strength, tenacity and sense of mission 

The adjustment made against the background of racial fusion 
is symbolised by the sacredness accorded both to the N'tgama, the 
Vedic tradition, and the Agamii, the Dravidian tradition; by the equal 
ritualistic importance of the Vedic ho tug and the Dravidian pu]d J 
to the inseverable Godhood of the Aryan Vishnu and the non-Aryan 
Siva. It must never be forgotten that Vylsa, the founder and prophet 
of Arya-dharTna , and Sri Krishna, the World Teacher, whose 
message is its fundamental scripture, are both sons by high-browed 
Aryans of non-Aryan mothers 

Vedic culture, the culture of the Vedic Aryans, brought an in- 
creasing number of people within its fold as it spread through the 
country. Sweeping changes were made in the religious, social and 
cultural outlook and institutions of each successive age. But the 
vitality of the central ideas and fundamental values was never so 
lost as to bring about complete disintegration In some periods, 
however, the two movements produced adjustments at many, if not 
all, levels, the vitality was converted into irresistible vigour; full 
nourishment was drawn from the soil of race memory and tradition 
At such times a great Age, like the Age of the Guptas, would dawn m 
India On the other hand, when the two movements failed either 
hy external or internal maladjustment to support each other, conflict 
between the two became inevitable, growth ceased to be vigorous, 
disintegration began as in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
when the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni overwhelmed parts of north 
India, the Age of Expansion ended, the Age of Resistance began. 

II 

The evolution of India, during the period of the Magadhan 
supremacy, dealt with in the Second Volume of this series, began with 
the dawn of history in India in the seventh century before Christ 
But long before this, Indians, who had adopted the Aryan way of life, 
had developed a common way of life; and their sense of unity 
preserved by tradition and activated by race-memory, recaptured 
m each generation, was expressed through common action 
By vitalising the fundamental values of their culture, they had creat- 
ed vigorous adjustments necessitated by the conditions of each age 
During this process the best elements in the society had from the 
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earliest times developed a ruling p the f ulfilm ent of \lita 

or Dharma which gave them the capacity to will themselves into 
a well-defined and vigorous social organism 

The Magadhan Period closed with the invasion of the Yueh-chis 
Disintegration followed m northern and western India and was 
accentuated by the break up of the Kushana Empire which they had 
founded. The process of integration was also hindered by Buddhism 
which was not organically rooted in race memory and race tradi- 
tion, and stood, in many respects, in antagonism to them. But it 
was an expansive movement and naturally attracted foreigners, 
m India, it stimulated the national mind and culture by impact 
rather than by inspiration The Suhgas and the Satavahana con- 
querors however drew strength from its roots 

The third century after Christ is still shrouded m obscurity 
But, according to the B hdgav ata-purana, northern India was under- 
going a period of disintegration Nagas ruled m Champavati and 
Mathura, Abhiras ruled m Saurashtra and Avanti, in the region of 
Abu and Malava the rulers were devoid of culture ‘like unto the 
mlechchha’ In Sindh, on the banks of the Chandrabhaga, m the 
land of Kunti in Kashmir, the Sudras, Vratyas and ihe mleckchtias 
ruled These rulers, the author says, lacked the power of the Spirit, 
disregarded Dharma and Truth, and were ‘contemptible and 
irascible ’ — phalguddh tlvramanyavah. His only hope lay m the new 
lulers, Visvaspham in Magadha and Vmdhyasakti, a Brahmana, 
ruling on the banks of the Narmada 

But there is little doubt, that by the beginning of the fourth 
century, the forces of disintegration had lost their momentum. In 
Southern India the old forces were being given new forms and 
directions. 

In spite of unsettled conditions, India was free from foreign 
attentions The race memory looked back with pride on those 
times when chakravatn-samrdts, or universal emperors like 
Mandhata and Bharata held sway over the whole world The notion 
of a universal emperor, supported by a universal church, so popular 
m mediaeval Europe, was basically different from this concept. The 
chakravat tl was the political and military counterpart of Dharma, 
like Mahavaraha — the Great Boar — he was the saviour of Dharma , 
and the supporter of the fundamental law of the Dharma-s&stra, 
like Parasurama, he was the repressor of the lawlessness of kings, 
rdjyochchhettd. He was able to conquer the world but only as the 
chdkravaiti of Aryavarta 

The popular conception was expressed by Vdyu-purmta thus' 
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Ihe chakravartis are bom n each age as the essence of V shjju 
They have lived m ages past and will come again in the future. In 
all the three ages — past, present and future — even in the Treta age 
other chakravartis have been and will be born 

“Strength, Dharma, happiness and wealth, these wondrous bless- 
ings shall characterise these rulers They will enjoy wealth, plenty, 
Dharma , ambition, fame and victory in undisturbed harmony. 

“They will excel the Rishis m their power to achieve results, by 
their lordliness, by providing plenty and by discipline. And they 
will excel the gods, demons and men by their strength and self- 
discipline ” 

The conception of Aryavarta, the sacred land of the Aryas, was 
a living one; for it was impregnated with an abiding veneration for 
the fathers who had lived and died so that it might live, great and 
eternal. 

The Vishnu-pur&na expressed the eternal hope of the Indian 
heart: "Even the gods sing thus ‘Blessed are the men who live 
in. the land of Bharata, which is like unto the high road to Heaven 
and to Liberation; for they are higher than gods themselves 1 ” 

In India the concept of Dharma was primarily related to Arya- 
varta Bharatavarsha, Karmabhumi, was the land of Dharma , and it 
stretched from the oceans to the Himalayas In the popular mind, 
however, the boundaries of Aryavarta extended far beyond those 
defined by the early Dharma-sHstras. Aryavarta was the region 
where Aryas flourished and where the mlechchhas, if they overran 
it, could not abide for long. It was Aryavarta, without any frontier, 
geographical or political Medhatithi, a great commentator on 
Manu, was to give expression to this idea some centuries later. “A 
king of meritorious conduct could conquer even the land of the 
mlechchhas, establish chaturvarnya there, assign to the mlechchhas 
a position occupied by the chanddlas m Aryavarta and render that 
land as fit for sacrifice as Aryavarta itself.” 

Ill 

In the beginning of the fourth century, the powerful Pallava 
king Sivaskanda-varman in southern India celebrated the asvatnedha . 
About A.D. 320, Chandra-gupta I, the founder of the Gupta Empire, 
revived the chalet avarti ideal m northern India, His mairiage with 
KumaradevI, the Lichchhavi princess, probably resulted m the 
union of her principality with Magadha and launched him on a 
career of wide conquests Fortunately for him there was no other 
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nval for mpenal supremacy m northern Ind a at the t me and no 
foreign invader threatened the country from the north west 

Placed between AD. 335-380, Samudra-gupta, the next emperor, 
laid the foundation of an irresistible military machine which 
probably included a navy. With his large standing army, 
he wiped out the feeble kings and effete republics of the Gangetic 
basin The territory from Hardwsr to the borders of Assam was 
consolidated into a compact homeland which he directly administer- 
ed under a system which, with suitable modifications, was soon adopt- 
ed m many parts of the country and persisted m some form even 
up to the British period Samudra-gupta’s sacred horse, followed by 
his army, extracted tribute from the kings ruling m most parts of 
the country and served to bring about friendly relations with the 
Shahanushahi kings of the north-west. He reached the zenith of his 
power when he performed the a&vam.ed,ha, sacrifice and gave 
munificent donations 

Politically, this was the age of integration in. India. After more 
than three hundred years of fragmentation and foreign domination, 
northern India was again united under the vigorous rule of a power- 
ful monarch of versatile talents. A brilliant general, a farsighted 
statesman, a man of culture and a patron of the arts and letters, he 
became the symbol and architect of a mighty creative urge among 
the people which, while drawing vitality from tradition and 
race-memory, took on a new shape and power. 

Samudra-gupta was succeeded by his no less brilliant son, 
Chandra-gupta II, known as Vikramaditya, acclaimed as the 
greatest of the Gupta Empeiors In his reign, which is placed 
between A D 376 and 414, the last vestige of foreign rule disappear- 
ed from the land and the direct sway of Pataliputra extended from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. The country to the south of 
the Narmada was dominated by two friendly powers — the Vakatakas 
and the Pallavas — who shared the Gupta emperors’ enthusiasm for 
strengthening Dharma The dominions of the descendants of Vaka- 
taka Vmdhyaiakti extended from Bundelkhand to Hyderabad. A 
daughter of Chandra-gupta II was married to one of them, and she 
ruled as regent for thirteen years, and till the dynasty disappeared, 
the Vakatakas continued m subordinate alliance with the 
Guptas. The Pallavas, who held unquestioned sway m the south, 
maintained friendly relations with the Guptas, even when they were 
not subject to their hegemony. 

Under the leadership of Chandra-gupta II, the Gupta eagles flew 
over parts of Balkh across the Hmdukush Peace plenty and power 
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associated with an a 1 pervading moral sense were in ms reign 
integrated with a i intellectual and cultural efflorescence and to the 
mind of the succeeding generations it symbolised the fulfilment of 
the highest national aspirations 

Even in A D 1944, India, then under foreign rule, spontaneously 
held the second millennial celebrations of the reign of a Vikram- 
aditva around whom the glorious memory of the great Gupta 
Emperor had created a halo. It was a unique tribute of posterity 
to this great Vikramachtya who, m the Collective Unconscious of 
India, symbolised the highest aspirations of national greatness 

IV 

Chandra-gupta was succeeded by his son, Kumara-gupta (AD 
415 to 455) and, later, by his grandson, Skanda-gupta (AD. 455 to 
467 J who inflicted a defeat on the invading Ilunas Both of them 
stabilised what their predecessors had acquired and consolidated 
These one hundred and fifty years of Gupta rule can rightly be called 
the Golden Prime of India 

The Gupta emperors upheld Dharma in all its aspects and, in 
consequence, its content was enriched and its scope enlarged An 
overarching law of life, though it existed from Vedic times, it receiv- 
ed under them the form which m the main it still retains 
They drew their inspiration from it, and m so doing carried the 
people with them Historical continuity and conscious unity 
were preserved by a faith in the Vedas as the source of all 
knowledge and inspiration Within the framework of this faith, 
myths, traditions and rituals, language and literature, the canons of 
conduct, ideals and modes of life, became integrating agencies 
Through the Purdnas, which sang of sacred legends, of rivers, moun- 
tains, cities, of royal houses, and of semi-divine heroes and sages, 
the past remained a glorious heritage to inspire the future with fresh 
vigour. 

In this age, the most powerful integrating force was the 
Dharma-sdstras They provided the basis of Aryan society and the 
mode of social adjustment, prescribed laws of inheritance and of 
civil and criminal justice; and laid down rules to govern all major 
situations from birth to death Of them all, Manu-smnti was held 
m the highest sanctity throughout the country, not only m the north 
but in South India as well The Tamil kings upheld its authority; 
one of the oldest classics of Tamil literature bears the clear impress 
of its great influence 

Theoretically according to the Dharma sastras the soc'al struc 
ture envisaged a four fold order of social groups chaturvamya 
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m fact, it was a hierarchy of such groups ranged according to the 
standard of culture attained by each, with intervening groups to 
accommodate products of racial fusion The Brahmanas stood at its 
head as devoted to learning, culture and self-discipline The hie- 
rarchy was cultural, not a racial one. Outsiders were allowed to 
enter and benefit by it, but not so fast as to destroy the social equi- 
librium. Opportunity was thus given to those who were aliens to 
Indian culture to rise in the scale of life, but never so rapidly as to 
endanger the stability of the existing social order. 


The bed-rock of social organisation inherited from the Vedic 
Aryans was the patriarchal family The father was its head; the 
mother, its mistress; all members of the family including the help- 
less had a secure asylum m it. As a corollary, the devotion of wife 
to her husband and to the family was imperative Her position has 
never been more beautifully described than in Kanva’s advice to 
Sakuntaia m Kalidasa’s play. — 


“Wait on thy betters; act the part of darling friend 
unto ev’ry fellow bride 

Tho’ by thy husband treated ill, in wrathfulness 
do not rend awry thy face, 

Be vastly courteous unto them that on thee wait, 
m thy fortunes take no pride 
Thus turn to housewives, women young, while those 

perverse 

are the bane of all the race ” 

(Abhvj nana-Sakuntalam iv, 8) 


Castes mixed in marriage with comparative freedom; anuloma 
marriages were very common; the pratiloma marriages were by no 
means rare. 


The Dharma-saszras were not enforced at the point of the sword 
Even the backward and the immigrant classes dropped their group- 
customs and usages, and cheerfully adopted the social system pre- 
scribed by them Thus, Aryanisation of India was not achieved by the 
fiats of rulers or mass coercion by superior classes, but by the willing 
acceptance by all those who realised that the dynamics of the 
Dharma-sastra provided, for the age. the best conditions for social, 
spiritual and cultural uplift 

Sanskrit, a living language, elastic in structure and rich in 
expression, possessing a rich, varied and beautiful literary achieve- 
ment, was the living embodiment of the Dharma and a powerful 
integrating force Inscriptions began to be written in Sanskrit, even 
m the far South. A new thought or a new literary master- 
piece m the language attracted the attention of all the intellectual 
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ce tres For instance the works of Kalidasa a contemporary of 
Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, became the models of literary 
beauty throughout the country within a few years of his death 

Under the Gupta emperors, the Mahdbh'lrata acquired a unique 
position as an integrating psychological force. It immortalized the 
proud and joyous manhood of Bharatavarsha , and provided a com- 
mon source of inspiration m courts, schools and in society as a whole 

The cultural uprising was based upon the central idea under- 
lying Dharma from early time It predicated an unalterable faith in 
human endeavour, self-restraint (samyama) and self-discipline 
( tapas ). Emphasis was laid on individual experience and becoming 
rather than on belief and the scriptural word, it was reached only 
when a man could shed his limitations and become divine m this life 
Running through a diversity of religious beliefs and social outlook, it 
also laid an emphasis on the observance of the great vows — 
mahdvratas — of non-violence, truth, non-stealing, continence and 
non-possession as essential steps in progress All conduct, ±n 
order to be worthy of respect, had to be harmonised and regulated by 
ethical and spiritual values calculated to help the fulfilment of this 
ideal 

The four Gupta emperors, — omitting, of course, the ignoble 
Rama-gupta, — in maintaining the ideals of a chakravarti, made the 
state at one and the same time, powerful, stable, dynamic and 
happy. The age saw the speculative thought among others 
of Vasubandhu and the Nayanmars, the perfect lyric and 
drama of Kalidasa, the astronomical discoveries of Varahamihira, 
the iron pillar of Allahabad; the beginnings of the structural 
temples, the beauty of the early Ajanta frescoes, the rise of Vaish- 
navism and Saivism, the completion of the Mahdbharata and the 
composition of Vdyu- and the M atsy a- Purdnas The empire was not 
merely based on conquests or administrative efficiency, its greatness 
lay in its integral outlook Its strength was based as much on mili- 
tary strength as on internal order and economic plenty, the sap of its 
vitality was drawn from the roots of ancient tradition and race 
memory which, they maintained, re-interpreted and replenished 
The upsurge of the Kshatnya hierarchs of Madhyadesa and Magadha, 
loyally pledged to stability, constituted the steel-frame of the impe- 
rial structure Nor was the splendour of the empire an isolated 
phenomenon surrounding the individuality of the rulers The peo- 
ple, having discovered m their traditional way of life something 
noble and splendid only saw it reflected m the greatness of their 
rulers The Vaka takas and the Pallavas of the far south the two 
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other dominant powers m the country c0seiy ^ ea ^ e 
Gup as joined in availing themselves of tM2 enc y oE * be ra man^s, 
the missionaries and instruments of Dka? nA ^ avis § enerosl 

The Gupta emperors became the sj'^ols of s tiemendous 
national upsurge Life was never happi el ; ? u |i. cu ture m er moxe 
creative than during the Golden Prime ® :ridia ‘ 

V 

In the middle of the fourth century o£ the Christian ^ ra > some- 
thing resembling a volcanic eruption tc^ Phtce in e is ory 
the human, race. The Hunas. like a ve.»* of iava ' »«»* 

from their homeland on the northern 3 b° re - 0 e aSJ)lel ^ 81 , 

spread over Europe and Asia. Homely la ^ ss * th f . *** 

their horses awake and asleep Their f e 3 , 

wherever they were heard, They eng^®* 11 the civilized peoples 

of the world m fearful cataclysmic wars: wherever ey ’ 

they killed, destroyed, burnt and devastate 0 m h demoniac u - 
nesl In Europe, Attda the Hun bro^ about downfaU 0 * 
even the powerful Roman Empire. 

About A,D. 455, the Hiinas began eiltet 
Skanda-gupta drove them back by a aBP>«f e f rt ‘ l^JTr 
later he died The outposts of the empi^ iread y weak ’ ccn ? d ofte f 
to further stance. The barbarian h* ^ — 

Persia and destroying the Kushana rul ers of ' be nox ; S 

to pour into India. 

A war of succession appears to have fo&wed the .death of Skmtda- 
gupta, weakening the empire at the h°° ° ^ ^ 

££,£ b”A D fl looTn70 « precarious sway over 

parts at the the bounds of the 

SSSTeJ? VZfSZ' mSaurashtra 

a pro^ci of the emptre, the Mariraku toW ° fl 

his allegiance on the death of Skanda-g u F ta * 

son, Mihmakula, a veritable terror, spr eaifhe and ^ a ® e ^°“ ^ 
Punjab to Gwalior and by A D 525 b^e the master of a vast 
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extent of this war of liberation But the names of two great libera 
tors have come down to us. 

Yasodharman Vishnu vardhana, who was possibly an ex-feuda- 
tory of the Empire, fought the Hunas grimly His swift victories 
arrested, the progress of Mihirakula, and enforced allegiance. Malwa, 
which included central parts of wthat is modern Gujarat, once a pro- 
vince of the Empire, when liberated, formed part of the domains of 
Yasodharman, and his conquests are described as having covered 
the territory from the Himalayas to the Ganjam district. 

Mihirakula met with no less heavy reverses m his eastern 
campaigns The challenge was taken up by Isana-varman Maukhan, 
a quasi-independent feudatory ruling over Madhyadesa represented 
by modern Uttar Pradesh. He barred the progress of the Hunas 
to the east and m the course of several encounters inflicted a shatter- 
ing defeat upon them 

Emperor Narasimha-gupta Baladitya, the ruler of the Eastern 
Empire, dealt a final blow to the Huna and sent him reeling 
back to his dominions on the North-West Frontier only to find, 
according to Hiuen Tsang, that his brother had seized his throne 
Mihirakula then fell back on Kashmir which he captured, and died 
soon after 

Yasodharman Vishnu vardhana blazed a meteoric brilliance and 
vanished into darkness In A.D, 533, Malwa was being' ruled by the 
governor of Isana-varman, the Maukhan conqueror Two years 
later, Kumara-gupta III, son of Narasimha-gupta Baladitya, re-estab- 
lished the imperial sway m Malwa and declared himself ‘Lord of the 
three seas’. But the empire decayed rapidly, and though Gupta 
sovereignty was recognised by the Maitrakas till about AD 550, 
and acknowledged in Kalinga even as late as A D. 569, it is clear 
that the emperor had become a rot faineant. 

Isana-varman, the great liberator, possibly overthrew the des- 
cendants of Yasodharman, conquered the Sulikas of Andhra, and on 
the death of Kumara-gupta III emerged as the unchallenged master 
of Madhyadesa and Malwa. He kept the Gaudas at bay and estab- 
lished himself at Kanauj which, thereafter, was the imperial capital 
of north India for close upon five centuries. Sarva-varman (A D 
576-580), the successor of Isana-varman, maintained the supremacy 
of his dynasty 

The Hunas disappeared as they came The Gupta Empire, 
grown very weak, was dissolved: the virile Maukhans emerged 
victorious But w th their rise began a new phase m Indian History 
Kanauj emerged as the symbol of a new order 



The Golden Prime of India became a thing of the past, the 
xulitary superiority of Magadha disappeared Out of the welter 
emerged a set of new dynasties: the Maukharis of Kanauj, the 
Pushpabhiitis of Thaneswar, the Maitrakas of Valabhi and the 
Chalukyas of Badami The Pallavas of Kanchi alone among the 
old dynasties continued to flourish. In the west, the warrior clans 
of what is now Rajasthan, living m the region of Mount Abu and 
descended from Brahmana ancestors, emerged from obscurity as a 
closely knit hierarchy with the Pratiharas at their head 

VI 

Due to the exaggerated eulogies of his biographer, Bana, and the 
enthusiastic Huien Tsang, Sri Harsha has been given more than 
his share of importance No doubt he preserved the unity of 
Madhyadesa, but he suffered a serious defeat at the hands of Pula- 
kesin II of Badami and had to make terms with the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi The territories he conquered were neither as extensive 
as the empire of the Guptas who preceded him, nor that of the 
Pratiharas who followed him; nor did he leave behind an empire 
We learn from the Chinese pilgrim that Sri Harsha not only 
followed Buddhism but also had a marked antipathy to the 
Brahmamcal religion But the seals, which refer to his elder brother 
as Buddhist, describe him as a devoted Saiva 

Sri Harsha, unlike the Guptas, was not able to release a 
new integrating impulse The Emperor, with a large army, had 
conquered far and wide, staged spectacular festivals, made gener- 
ous gifts; his character stood high. But he left no hie- 
rarchs and no successors; on his death the fabric he had elected, 
fell to pieces The causes which led to this sudden collapse 
of Kanauj may be found not only in the circumstances that brought 
him to supremacy, but also m his personal character The old 
Kshatriya houses in Madhyadesa, who had supported the Gupta 
Empire, were exhausted or hostile; Sri Harsha could infuse no new 
hope or strength in them Kanauj and Thaneswar, though friendly 
states, were rivals When Kanauj was faced with extinction at the 
hands of Sasahka, Sri Harsha was called in as a matter of military 
urgency to a joint rulership over both states. But his hold over 
the two states was personal; the hierarchs of both kingdoms possibly 
hated each other. Sri Harsha failed, where Chandra-gupta I 
the founder of the Gupta Empire, had succeeded so well; he was 
unable to create a common hierarchy which could carry forwarc 
his work. 

At the height of his career Sri Harsha was an ardent Buddhist 
In all probability, he held himself aloof from his .miwsterc 
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and the leaders of society, superior and self-righteous He could 
not restore the life-blood of the old social organisation, for he could 
not identify himself with its urges, nor could he revive the chakra- 
vartl tradition. The secret of establishing a military power found- 
ed on traditional strength, was not his, nor aid the mass of the 
people feel that the conquests of Sri Harsha were their own triumph 
The internationalism, for which Buddhism stood, negatived the 
building up of a compact unity rooted m the land He could con- 
quer, he could not build The way of the Guptas was, therefore, 
barred to him. 

The empire he had won simply disappeared. After Sri 
Harsha, his daughter’s son, Dharasena IV, the ruler of the com- 
paratively small kingdom of Valabhl, assumed the pretentious title 
of an emperor. Within fifty years of Sri Harsha’s death, Yasovar- 
man, a powerful ruler and the patron of Bhavabhuti, restored Kanauj 
to its glory — but for a while 

But the strength and vigour of India, between A D. 550 and 
750, was found m the South. While the Maukharis were founding 
an empire which had its seat at Kanauj, Pulakesm I, of the Chalukya 
family CA.D. 550), had already founded a kingdom in the Brjapur 
district of Bombay with its capital at VatapI, modern Badami, About 
the end of the sixth century, his son, Kirtivarman, embarked on wars 
against the kings who ruled to the north of the Godavari. 

Pulakesm II, who had already subdued the Pallavas of Kanchi, 
repelled the invasion of Sri Harsha in c A.D 620 and adopted the 
style “Lord of the three Maharashtras containing 999 villages”. 
He annexed Vengi, modern Godavari district, and appointed his 
brother Vishnuvardhana as its governor on the east coast. Four 
years later, Vishnuvardhana became virtually independent and 
founded the dynasty of the Eastern Chalukyas. Pulakesm with his 
warriors and elephants which ‘marched to victory while intoxicated’ 
founded the empire of Dakshmapatha. After a rule of about two 
centuries, during which the Chalukyas provided the greatest stabi- 
lising influence m the country, they were replaced by the Rashtra- 
kutas. 

The great Pallava king. Mahendra-varman I (AD 600-630), at 
one time defeated even Pulakesm II and captured his capital. Though 
the Chalukyas avenged this defeat soon after, the Pallavas remained 
the most powerful kings in the far south 

Throughout the period of over four hundreds years from 
AD. 320 to 750, India was administered by well-organised govern- 
ments The political interest during this time is primarily confined 
to the history of northern India This was due mostly to the power 
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and extent of the Gupta Empire, But the contribution of the 
Chalukyas and the Pallava kings in stabilising the country and 
fostering the integrating forces should not be under-estimated. 

VII 

Conditions m the north and the west zones of India, from and 
inclusive of Afghanistan (then a Hindu territory) up to the Nar- 
mada, were thrown into confusion Within a few years of the 
death of Mihirakula, however, a new and vigorous impulse is also 
visible, an impulse to revive Dharma, to relate it to the new life, to 
fashion values to new conditions, not only in the affected zones, but 
m other parts of India as well, and particularly in the south. The 
foundations of life shaped during the Gupta period, remained 
unshaken m a large part of the country, its pattern, however, soon 
underwent a change. 

Some aspects of this new impulse, the home of which was m 
the south, can be easily traced The Purdnas , some of which were 
redacted or newly written m the Gupta times, were the popular 
gospels of the new impulse They did not serve merely a religious 
purpose. They revived the glories of the distant past; they invested 
new places in the country with stimulating sanctity, weaving the 
unity of Bhiratavarsha; they also re-interpreted old values in the 
light of new conditions, giving them a new vigour 

Saivism, a popular cult long before the rise of the Gupta Empire, 
became a very vigorous integrating movement The worship of 
Siva as Pasupati is as old as Mohenjo-daro The new cult, which 
Sahkaracharya called Lakulesa Paiupata had spread over the coun- 
try, and was the most influential protagonist of Dharma and the 
formidable opponent of Buddhism and Jamism 

In spite of the Gupta Emperors being devoted to Vishnu, the 
worship of Siva was more popular Mihirakula, the Huna king, like 
some early Kush ana kings, was a devotee of Siva, and so were most of 
the members of Sri Harsha’s family; and so were the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi and most of the rulers of the South, including the Vakatakas 
Mahendra-varman, the great ruler of the Pallava dynasty, 
became a convert to Saivism, and built magnificent temples m 
his kingdom. Kahchi became a great centre of the faith and his 
successors identified themselves with the renaissance associated with 
Saivism Many Saiva Nayanmars who flourished during this period 
pressed even Vedanta into the service of Saivism Manikkavachakar’s 
Tiruvachakam became the highest Saiva scripture in the Tamil lan- 
guage 
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The Gupta Emperors were very catholic in their religious out- 
look; Bud dhi sm was not only tolerated, but like other religions, 
lavishly supported. The lay Buddhists were an integral part of 
society regulated by the canons of the Dharma-sastras. Therefore, 
when Saivism and Vaishnavism became powerful integrating forces, 
Buddhism which at best was a protestant movement, never an inte- 
grating force, began to lose its hold over the masses Its content 
progressively approximated to Hinduism Its spiritual nihilism, when 
exposed to the Bhakti movements, tried to approximate to the latter 
at least m its external aspects, and finally came to be absorbed in the 
wide fold of Hinduism, and later when Buddha was accepted as the 
avatdra of Vishnu, no trace of its separate existence as a rival was 
left. As a cult, however, it continued for a few more centuries 

After AD 500 the Bhakti cults gave to the religious movements 
the emotional content, which, for centuries, remained of immense 
significance in Indian life; it helped to form enduring values which 
gave strength to the Age of Resistance after the cataclysmic disaster 
which the Turks brought m their wake The Alvars of Tamil INI ad 
were simple-hearted bhaktos, they loved and wooed their gods and 
expressed their feeling with a directness hardly surpassed in emo- 
tional content and ardent faith in the religious literature of the world 

Sanskrit continued to be the language of religion and ritual, of 
state-craft, learning and science, of the law texts which regulated 
social conduct; and of literature, thought, poetry and drama. It 
was the national medium of intercourse. The Sanskrit speaking 
world was one, all-Indian It was with its aid that in the next cen- 
tury Sahkaracharya, a Brahmana from Malabar, in all too short a 
life, was to organise religious institutions, dominate the specu- 
lative thought of the country, and inaugurate a sweeping religious 
and intellectual movement throughout the country 

The Mahabharata, the Ra-mayana and the Pur&nas continued to 
be the source of countrywide unity. The Puranic literature remain- 
ed simple and direct, its growth as an influence could be measured 
by the evolution of the literature from the meagre recitals of 
Matsya - and Vayu-Puranas to the richly magnificent Bhagcivata , 
again a contribution of the south The Katha became the most 
powerful educative and integrating force The Pauranikas were the 
missionaries of the new age; an agency of social uplift which brought 
an ever-expanding circle of adherents Into the fold of Aryan culture 

In North India, the dialects, which the higher classes spoke, 
were not far removed from Sanskrit. But m the south the Dravi- 
dian languages continued to develop on their own lines no doubt 
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influenced and ennched by Sanskrit Elements m the population 
speaking dialects, not of Indo-Aryan origin, also began to find a place 
among the higher classes in large numbers Cultural influences 
were therefore spread not only through Sanskrit, but percolat- 
ed to the masses through the medium of the growing dialects which 
acknowledged the supremacy of Sanskrit and became subsidiary 
forces of integration 

Chatui vctTnya was called upon to bear a severe strain due to 
the need of absorbing foreigners and of Aryanising non-Aryans who 
were given a place m it. A change therefore came over it 
altering the structure of society. Varnasrama took the shape — 
though not yet distinct — of an organisation of interdependent castes, 
not a four-fold social order. Society thus lost the freshness of out- 
look which the dviyas of India, as a class fundamentally one, had 
imparted to it. The history of the following centuries shows how, 
as the social structure grew inelastic, the political sanction of a 
chakravartl was denied to cultural and social solidarity, and the peo- 
ple ceased to have an expansive outlook. 

The leading role as a highly trained and purposive agency in 
integration was played by Brahmanas: men of learning and teachers; 
literary men and religious preceptors, ‘svamins’ who specialised 
in the sacrificial lore, the Pasupatacharyas who, feared and res- 
pected by the people, wielded vast influence over kings and founded 
temples and monasteries, all of which became the centres of the new 
socio-religious movement of power Smarta Brahmanas were not 
only interpreters, commentators and lawyers, hut also expounders 
of Dharma. The influence of the Brahmanas was felt throughout 
the country. They slowly reclaimed and raised millions of back- 
ward people. Under their inspiration, communities were uplifted 
and the cultural and spiritual elevation of the individual secured 

During this period, the system, of education did not change 
appreciably from what it was in the preceding age Universities 
like Nalanda, great centres of learning, came into existence. 

IX 

The Aryavarta consciousness, as stated before, had three aspects, 
Aryavarta was the land of Dharma m which no mlechchha could 
abide; chaturvarnya , the social basis, was its eternal law; the chakra- 
vartl was to maintain both The sentiment that no mlechchha could 
abide in India was deep-rooted and active; equally active was the 
belief that Dharma prevailed in Bharatavarsha. The chakravartl 
idea, however, clearly lost its meaning; Dharma could not, and there- 
fore need not be linked with the duty of maintaining the whole 
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country within its fold. Wars of conquests lost their spiritual sigmB. 
cance; they were not, as in the earlier periods, an expression of a 
people and a culture on. the move; they were undertaken only 
tor dynastic ends or, more often, to curb the aggressive intentions of 
neighbouring kings. People and culture were one; the Smriti law 
was the universal Dhaima, but chaiurv arnya became a social pattern 
m its own right. Aryavarta consciousness, m consequence, receded 
into race memory. 

The Kshatnya community was no longer a compact military 
caste of Madhyadesa dominated by a single cultural tradition. It 
came to be infiltrated by the foreign, aboriginal and other non-Aryan 
groups, not yet acclimatized to Dharma. Inter-marnages between 
the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas became rare; the Kshatriyas 
busied themselves with wars and saw no justification for undergoing 
any rigorous intellectual training. 

The segregation of dvija castes into water-tight compartments 
and difficulty of social fusion, therefore, became disintegrating factors 

An empire could only be built on the shoulders of a hierarchy 
Such a well-knit hierarchy had helped to found the Gupta Empire 
m the days of the early emperors; it had been interested m main- 
taining the authority of the emperor, howsoever weak or helpless, 
against ambitious neighbours or recalcitrant feudatories in the 
interest of a common purpose which they shared with the masses 
The change in the social structure created conditions in which such 
a hierarchy, homogeneous in culture and looking forward with faith 
to the political unity of Aryavarta, could not be brought into exist- 
ence. 

In spite of the conventional encomiums contained in the inscrip- 
tions, conquerors were continuously emerging from obscurity who 
cared more for dynastic power than for Dharma. 

After the Guptas, conquest on a large scale became increasingly 
difficult The army, from ancient times, was divided mto four sections, 
the elephants, the cavalry, the infantry and the chariots. During the 
period under review, as attested by Harsha-charita and as recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang, chariots were sparingly used in warfare. A king 
rode to war mostly on an elephant, and a king bent on conquest had 
to maintain a large number of elephants. Cavalry was used largely, 
but the horses were generally maintained by the feudal chiefs who 
brought them to the battle-field for use, just as they did their own foot- 
men. Usually, the army consisted of Kshatnya feudal chiefs who had 
their own estates, their regional attachments and their code of honour 
prescribed by the sastras and the traditions. In the hands of power- 
ful leaders they Could be heroes but not mere es They were 
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generally rewarded by grants of land and their leaders were mostly 
connected with the ruling dynasty by blood The petty king even 
in war was no more than the nead of inter related overlordships 
Unless, therefore, a conqueror had sufficient means to have an 
effective elephant force and a paid army of his own, he had in prac- 
tice to depend on his feudal chiefs and could scarcely aspire to be a 
chakravarti. 

According to an old tradition inherited from the era of small 
kingdoms, it was not open to a conqueror to overthrow the ruling 
dynasty of another territory and annex it to his own Ke had 
therefore to find a loyal chieftain who could command the loyalty 
of the important Kshatriya families of the conquered territory. The 
Kshatnyas slowly became rooted in. their own region The success- 
ful merger of conquered territory necessarily implied the uprooting 
of the local chiefs and their replacement by the feudal chiefs of the 
conqueror and his dynasty. This involved the re-distribution of 
fiefs m the conquered territory among the feudal chiefs of the con- 
queror ready to be transplanted to a new and uncongenial soil; and, 
the capacity in the conqueror to support his newly planted chiefs 
as his instrument of power without weakening his own military 
efficiency. These factors appear, during the period under review, 
to have worked against the political consolidation of states 

Many conquerors tried to disregard these factors, most of them 
failed. Samudra-gupta succeeded because he ruthlessly extirpated 
the small states of Northern India and could rely upon the military 
classes of Madhyadesa. With the fall of the Gupta Empire, North 
India split into smaller units. With the humane traditions of India, 
attempts at extirpating a regional hierarchy could scarcely be 
made except by ruthless conquerors: in consequence, the regional 
attachment of the Kshatnyas increased; and with their patrons, the 
Brahmanas who depended on them also developed regional loyalties. 
The kin gdoms became smaller, and small-state-mindedness became 
a part of the national mind. 

The only exception, m the period under review, was the emerg- 
ence of the Pratlhara, the Chahamana and the Chalukya clans, closely 
allied in marriage and tradition; the Paramaras and the other warrior 
clans of Gurjaradesa were either off-shoots of these three branches 
or were absorbed in the hierarchy in course of time. That was why 
the Pratlharas were able to found an empire. 

In this climate large scale wars resulting m large scale dis- 
placement of populations were out of the question. Groups tended 
to be rooted in the region 
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The third community, that of the Vaiiyas — at least m north 
India — belonged to the same class as Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, 
Sri Harsha himself was a Vaisya; his daughter, however, married 
Dhruvasena H, styled Baladitya, the Kshatriya king of Valabhl 
But they were a dynamic element in the social organisation Between 
the members of the community inter se there was more equality of 
cultural attainments. Foreign trade and the needs of commerce 
brought them into close contact with common people, both Indian 
and non-Indian Naturally, therefore, they were less fastidious m 
taste and outlook In many parts of the country, Buddhism and 
Jainism, with their sympathy for the masses, had a greater appeal 
for them. 

The fourth community, the Sudras, were not a race of lower 
men, but what may be termed ‘the rest’ They were the redeeraables 
of Dharma and formed an essential part of society, not looked down 
upon but only needing attention. Marriages between Sudras and the 
members of ‘other classes’ were common Ban.a, the Brahmana 
friend of Emperor Sri Harsha, had himself a brother born of a Sudra 
step-mother. 

A vital movement m the social organisation of the country 
enabled one little connubial group, which did not originally form 
part of the Aryanised society, while undergoing the necessary 
cultural discipline, to rise from a lower to a higher status, to the 
Aryanised class The movement of groups from one order of castes 
to another, or from aboriginal or foreign classes to recognised castes 
was not difficult Intermarriage led to a free admixture of blood 
and prevented an impassable cleavage of cultural ideas Only when 
a lower group attained the status of a higher caste, as was common, 
it became difficult for the group or the family to attain the high 
standard of culture demanded of a Brahmana or a Kshatriya except 
after some generations. 

The administrative machinery, introduced by the Guptas m 
consonance with the Dhanna-sastras and adopted in the advanced 
parts of the whole country, continued to function During the suc- 
ceeding centuries, the administration did not depart very much from 
the canons laid down during the Gupta times which, with some 
changes, and mostly in rural areas, continues in some form even 
now. 

For all practical purposes, administration continued to be m 
the hands of the same class of people and was regulated by age-old 
tradition and generally accepted canons of social conduct Ifc, effi 
ciency continued to be enforced less by official pr than by the 
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enlightened opinion of respectable members of the community who 
were guided by the leading Brahmanas and Kshatriyas of the locality 

XI 

About the end of the period under review, the Arabs appeared 
on the Indian scene, but for the first time m their meteoric rise the 
progress of the ‘world conquerors’ was arrested The naval raids 
against Thana, Broach and Debal were repulsed The attempts to 
reach India through the Khyber Pass, then guarded by the Hindu 
states of Kabul and Zabul, failed. Though some sort of Arab suze- 
rainty was established with difficulty for a brief period (A D 700- 
714), for the next century and a half, Kabul and Zabul maintained 
their autonomy practically unimpaired 

The Arabs also tried to enter India through the Bolan Pass, 
but the strong Jats of Kikan or Kikanan, though often defeated, 
never yielded, and that Pass remained sealed to the invaders 

The Arabs then attempted to advance through the Makran coast. 
Their army was equipped on a lavish scale, troops were requi- 
sitioned even from distant Syria Sindh had just emerged from 
civil wars; Dahar, the ruler, had probably gamed control over 
southern Sindh only a few years before the invasion Very little 
resistance was offered to the Arab fleet carrying military equipment. 
Nehrun and Srwistan, the two main, strongholds of southern Sindh, 
opened their gates to the invaders. The unpatriotic character of the 
Buddhists, the general superstition of a section of the people, and 
the want of loyalty towards the family of royal usurpers, left the 
issue in no doubt. Sindh was conquered in A D 712. 

The conquest of Sindh was not the outcome of the military supe- 
riority of the Arabs; m fact, this was their first and the last achieve- 
ment on Indian soil After this conquest whenever they came 
in conflict with powerful Indian States, their spell of victory was 
broken. About A.D. 725 one Arab army, sent to invade north India, 
met a disastrous setback at the hands of Nagabhata I of the Imperial 
Pratlhara line; another, which had entered Lata ( South Gujarat), 
was destroyed by Fulakesm Avanij anasraya m a battle which took 
place near Navsari, In spite of unremitting pressure, exerted 
for over two centuries, the Arabs were only left with the two petty 
states of Mansura and Multan in the ninth and tenth centuries. When 
compared with their dazzling victories over the contemporary states 
in the Middle-East, in Europe and over Persia, this insignificant 
result obtained in India was a tribute to the superior military strength 
and political org tion of the Indians 
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By Dr R C Majumjar 
Ge leral Ed tor 

The period of history described m the preceding volume drew 
to a close amid chaos and confusion The great empire of the Mauryas 
and the political unity of India which it brought about vanished, 
and the hordes of foreign invaders who dominated over large parts 
of India gradually lost their political power A number of new peo- 
ples and states emerge out of the political chaos, but dislocation 
rather than settlement seems to be the order of the day The abund- 
ant records of the Maurya age give place to the scantiest historical 
materials, so much so that the third century AD., with which 
Volume II closes, has been described by some historians as “one of 
the darkest in the whole range of Indian history " 

With the present volume we enter upon a period which offers 
a striking contrast to the one immediately preceding in almost all 
these features The main theme of its political history is the founda- 
tion of the Gupta Empire which, at full maturity, once more brings 
unity, peace and prosperity over nearly the whole of Northern India 
It was far less extensive than the Maurya Empire, but was more 
enduring, and we can study its gradual growth m much fuller detail 
The historical records grow larger in number and more varied in 
character The darkness of the third century passes away and we 
are brought into a fuller light What is more, for the first time we 
get a clear outline of the political history of India in a definite chro- 
nological setting which has continued unbroken to the present day 
The volume starts with the story how the descendants of a petty 
chieftain named Gupta acquired and maintained and then lost an 
empire which was bigger than any that flourished since in Ancient 
India It covers the first six chapters 

During their rule of more than two centuries the Guptas estab- 
lished their sway over nearly the whole of Northern India and the 
Imperial writ was obeyed from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea 
The dynasty produced a succession of able monarchs who were both 
capable administrators and successful generals. One of them, Samu- 
dra-gupta, carried his victorious arms as far as Madras in the south, 
if not further beyond, and has been deservedly styled ‘Indian Napo- 
leon’ by an eminent European historian. His son Chandra-gupta 
advanced probably beyond the Sindhu nver, as far as Balkh, and 
finally extinguished the last vestige of foreign domination in India 
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by defeating the ^aka chiefs who had been ruling m Gujarat for 
more than three hundred years,. Skanda gupta, the grandson of 
Chandra-gupta, was faced with the terrible ordeal of a Huna inva- 
sion The Huiias, notorious for their ferocious cruelty, were at that 
time the most dreaded scourge of humanity. They carried fire and 
sword over Asia and Europe, and their leader Attila was ‘able to 
send equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople ’ 
About the time when the two Roman Empires quailed before them 
the Hunas appeared at the frontier of India. But the Gupta Emperor 
inflicted such a crushing defeat upon them that for nearly half a 
century they dared not cross the Smdhu When later, they appeared 
once again, the Gupta Empire was crumbling, but the heroic tradition 
of old days still inspired the Indians, and no less than three contem- 
porary rulers, including the last great Gupta Emperor, claim to have 
defeated the Hunas Whether the three heroes acted singly or m 
concert we do not know But it is certain that after a brief spell of 
success the Hunas ceased to be an important political power m India, 
far less a threat to its safety and security. Judged m the context of 
the history of the then world, this definite check to the nomadic bar- 
barian hordes must ever redound to the credit of the Gupta Empire. 

The Gupta rulers were versed in arts of war as well as of peace 
They established an efficient system of administration which became 
the model for succeeding ages They ensured peace and prosperity 
to the people to which even foreign visitors paid eloquent tribute 
During their rule India witnessed a wonderful outburst of intellec- 
tual activity and a unique efflorescence of culture to which detailed 
reference will be made later There are good grounds to believe that 
the political system set up by the Gupta rulers and the personality 
of some of them played a large part in bringing about this momentous 
change. The Gupta Age was mostly a product of the Gupta Empire 

The Gupta Empire perished, but the memory of its greatness 
continued for centuries This was echoed in the popular legends, the 
most famous of which is that of Vikramaditya Whether there was 
an historical king Vikramaditya before the Guptas is a matter of dis- 
pute. But there is no doubt that the legend owes much of its vitality 
and inspiration to the lives and achievements of the Gupta Emperors 
no less than three of whom actually assumed the title Vikramaditya 
Like his great contemporary Sahvahana, the legendary hero Vikra- 
maditya is to be regarded as the personification of a group of rulers 
rather than an individual The cycle of Vikramaditya legends, which, 
has been a cherished tradition of India for many centuries, may thus 
be looked upon as a fitting tribute to the glory of the Gupta Age of 
which 't was a product 
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The history of the Imperial Guptas cast into shade that of seve- 
ral contemporary dynasties which enjoyed great local importance 
These are dealt with in two separate chapters (VIII, XI) One of 
them, the Vakatakas, received an undue importance on account of 
some fanciful conjectures of the late Mr K P Jayaswal, so much 
so that a recently published volume in a comprehensive history of 
India, planned in 20 volumes, has been styled the Vakataka- Gupta 
Age As a matter of fact, however, the political influence of the 
Vakatakas hardly ever spread much beyond the Deccan, and for a 
considerable period their state was an appendage to, if not a vassal 
of, the Gupta Empire. The same may be said of most other states 
which enjoyed a nominal independence. Few of them can really be 
said to have been quite beyond the sphere of influence of the Guptas. 

Among the states that succumbed to the Gupta Imperialism spe- 
cial reference must he made to those ruled by republican or oligar- 
chical clans. These formed a distinctive feature of the Indian poli- 
tical system since the days of Buddha, if not much earlier still, and 
some of them like the Lichchhavis, Sakyas and Malavas played an 
important role m the political and cultural history of India The 
existence of these states with their republican tradition of freedom 
was always a thorn in the side of Imperialism The Maurya Empire, 
true to the imperial policy enunciated by Kautilya, swept them away 
But these clans appeared again, and indications are not wanting that 
many of them took a leading part in the struggle against the foreign 
hordes who dominated India But the Gupta Empire made a clean 
sweep of them all. Some of them submitted to Samudra-gupta and 
continued for some time as vassal states But with the growth of 
the Gupta Empire they gradually fade out of existence never to 
appear again. We cannot clearly trace the last stages m the dissolu- 
tion of the republican system after more than a thousand years of 
recorded activity m Indian politics But it is certain that Gupta 
Imperialism was the mam cause of its final extinction 

The history of the Gupta Empire carries us to the middle of 
the sixth century A D , when India is once again divided into a 
number of independent states. Then follows a long succession of 
individual military geniuses who seek m vain to re-establish the 
empire that fell from the grasp of the Guptas. Yaiodharman, 
Sasanka and Harsha-vardhana, m the seventh century, and Yaso- 
varman and Lalitaditya m the eighth, — all achieved conspicuous 
success m this direction and exercised sway over vast areas, but 
their empires perished with them In the meanwhile the mam 
interest in political history shifts to the Deccan and South India 
where the Chalukyas and the Fallavas establish powerful emp'res 
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of long duration In the second quarter of the seventh cen 
turj- A,D. the three natural divisions of India, ru. North India 
Deccan and South India, developed into three well defined 
imperial zones respectively under Harsha-vardhana, the Chalukya 
king Pulakesm and the Pallava rulers Mahendra-varman I and 
Narasimha-varman I The rivalry and the struggle between the first 
and the second and the second and the third form the mam theme of 
the history of this period The brilliant political and military career 
of Pulakesm must have excited the admiration as well as the 
envy of his two neighbours He inflicted a defeat upon Harsha- 
vardhana which forced the latter to give up for ever all designs 
of conquest of the region south of the Vindhyas. The success of the 
Chalukya king against his Pallava rival Mahendra-varman I was 
even more complete, and, for a time, the Pallava kingdom almost 
collapsed before his mighty army But the dazzling progress ot the 
Chalukya Emperor was cut short by Narasimha-varman I, who fully 
avenged the defeat and disgrace of his father The tables were 
completely turned The Pallava ruler overran the Deccan, the great 
king Pulakesin was defeated and slain, and for thirteen years Ms king- 
dom lay prostrate before the hated enemy The struggle continued 
throughout the next century till, exhausted by the strain of long- 
drawn wars, the Chalukya dynasty went down about the period with 
which this volume closes But it had established an offshoot in the 
eastern coast between the mouths of the Knshna and the Godavari 
which, under the name of Eastern Chalukyas, continued the name 
and fame of the house till the Chalukya power was restored by the 
mam line or a collateral branch more than two centuries later The 
Pallavas continued to dominate South India beyond the period cover- 
ed by this volume and were not finally ousted till the Cholas emerged 
from obscurity and became a great political power in the tenth 
century. 

To modern students Harsha-vardhana looms large in the post- 
Gupta period of Indian history. Early European writers, m their 
ignorance, set the fashion of describing him as the last empire- 
builder, and this has been blindly followed by many modern writers 
who had far less excuse for this historical blunder But the limit 
has been reached by V. A. Smith, the ICS. historian of India To 
him the history of India after the death of Harsha-vardhana is merely 
“bewildering annals of petty states,” and its only value lies m the 
notion it gives “of what India always has been when released from 
the control of a supreme authority, and what she -would be again, if 
the hand of the benevolent despotism which now holds her m its 
iron grasp should be withdrawn ” The moral that V A Smith 
sought to convey need not be seriously discussed to-day when his 
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theory has been put to the severe test of actual occurrence We are 
more concerned with the justification of the historical observation 
that Harsha-vardhana’s empire was the last in Hindu India after 
which her organised political life completely broke down In the 
first place, Lalitaditya, and possibly also Yasovarman, ruled over an 
empire which we have no ground to believe was inferior in any res- 
pect to that of Harsha-vardhana Further, the empires of the Palas 
and the Pratiharas, to be described m the next volume, were un- 
doubtedly far greater m extent and far more lasting, and the latter 
was far more closely knit Still later flourished heroes like Clian- 
della Yasovarman and Kalachuri Ganga and Kama whose empires 
were as ephemeral as that of Harsha, and probably not less extensive. 
As V A Smith includes even the Deccan and South India wrthm the 
scope of his observation we might refer to the mighty Rashtrakuta 
empire under Dhruva and Govmda III, the Later Chalukya empire 
under Vikramaditya VI, and the great Chola Empire of Rajendra 
Chola extending from the mouth of the Ganga to Cape Comorin and 
even over territories beyond the Bay of Bengal With such exam- 
ples before us it is a travesty of history to describe Harsha-vardhana 
as the last empire-builder of India, — even of North India, — and to 
credit him with a performance which was beyond the power of those 
who followed him 

The fact remains that Harsha-vardhana owes his high renown 
as much to the writings of Hiuen Tsang and Banabhatta as to his 
intrinsic greatness. The flattering account of his character and 
achievements by these two over-zealous friends was available to his- 
torians when little else was known of the history of ancient India. 
They were therefore m no mood to be critical and accepted, at its 
face value, almost everything that was said about Harsha-vardhana 
by these two writers The result was a highly overdrawn picture 
of his life and achievements which has passed current as history 
ever since An attempt has been made m Chapter IX to reconstruct 
his true history by a critical sifting of all available evidences. The 
case of Harsha-vardhana teaches us that while normally the heroes 
make history, sometimes history also makes heroes. 

Curiously enough, while the historians have unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted all that has been said of Harsha-vardhana by a court-poet and 
friendly chronicler, they have been unduly sceptic about the con- 
quests made by Yasovarman and Lalitaditya as recorded respectively 
by Vakpati, the court-poet of the former, and Kalhana, the great his- 
torian of Kashmir. There is no reason to believe that the accounts 
of these two are less reliable than those about Harsha, and it is diffi- 
cult to justify the differential treatment accorded to them by some 
eminent historians Thus V A Smith who gives a detailed and 
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highly exaggerated account of Iiarsha s conquest and empire which 
is not always justified erven by the biassed sources, does not say a 
word about the conquests of Yasovarman, and only very briefly 
refers in vague and general terms to the military expeditions of 
Lalitaditya, in distant lands The entire historical outlook of the 
period after Harsba, as envisaged by V A Smith and his followers, 
must be thoroughly changed before we can hope to understand, m 
their true perspective, the momentous political events of the last 
half-a-millenmum of Hindu rule m Northern India. 

So far as this volume is concerned, the chief interest in the 
political history of India, therefore, centres round the rise, decline, 
and fall of the Gupta Empire, and the reorientation of the history 
of the succeeding period Although the history of India beyond the 
Vindhyas occupies a place of only secondary interest, it has an im- 
portance of its own that needs special emphasis. The Chalukyas 
and the Pallavas ably continued the work of the Guptas They 
achieved that political unity in the Deccan and South India which 
was the most valuable gift of the Guptas to Northern India Hence- 
forth the federation of these three regional units came to be regarded 
as the political ideal which was never entirely lost sight of m suc- 
ceeding ages Moreover, under the Chalukyas and the Pallavas, we 
find the further development of that remarkable renaissance of cul- 
ture which was ushered m by the Guptas and characterised the entire 
period which is consequently known as the Gupta Age 

The Gupta Age, which forms the subject-matter of this volume, 
has been described in rapturous terms, as the ‘Golden Age’, the 
‘Classical period’ of Indian history, etc And fully does it. deserve these 
appellations It was during this period that Indian intellect reached 
its high watermark in most branches of art, science and literature, 
and Indian culture and civilization reached a unique stage of deve- 
lopment which left its deep impress upon succeeding ages For the 
detailed justification of this claim the reader is referred to the volume 
itself, particularly Chapters XV and XIX It will suffice here to 
state only a few broad facts The period witnessed the highest deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit literature, alike in prose, poetry and drama 
It was the age of Kalidasa who stands unrivalled, even unapproach- 
ed, as poet and dramatist. It was also the age of Dandin, Subandhu, 
and Banabhafta, the greatest writers m Sanskrit prose The six 
systems of Philosophy, which some regard as the greatest intellectual 
contribution of India to the stock of human knowledge, took final 
shape mostly during this period, which also produced great Buddhist 
philosophers like Vasubandhu. It was also the age of Amara, the 
greatest lexicographer in Sanskrit. In the field of science, we have 
the shining figures of Aryabhata. Varaha mih ira. an d Brahmagupta 
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whose works in Mathematics and Astronomy are still reckoned as 
the greatest contribution of India to science m the ancient world. It 
will be enough to recall the fact that Aryabhata was the first to dis- 
cover that the earth rotates on its axis and moves round the sun 
Reference should also be made to the epoch-making discovery oi the 
decimal system of notation which has revolutionized the process of 
arithmetical calculations and is now used all over the world As 
regards technical science, the great iron pillar at Meharauli near 
Delhi is a triumph of metallurgy 

The Gupta Age made equally splendid contribution m the 
domain of art Some of the figures in stone at Sarnath and in colour 
at Ajanta are justly regarded as masterpieces all over the world 
The art is justly styled classical, for the sculptures and paintings of 
this period set the standard which was alike the ideal and despair of 
succeeding ages They still remain the finest productions of Indian 
art to which modern world has appropriately paid a high tribute 
of praise 

Finally this was the age made memorable to three hundred 
million Hindus by the fact that it witnessed the evolution of that form 
of Brahmanical religion which they follow today. It saw the final 
development of the two great epics, the Ramdyana and the Maha- 
bharata, and the phenomenal growth of the two religious cults, Vatsh- 
navism and Saivism, at the cost of heterodox religious creeds like 
Buddhism and Jainism. The vast Puranic literature which originat- 
ed, or at least took definite shape, during this period, completed the 
break from the Vedic Age and set on a solid foundation what is now 
commonly known as Hinduism, the culmination of a religious move- 
ment which had behind it the rich heritage of the diverse peoples of 
India 

The replacement of Prakrit by Sanskrit as the court-language 
and the high development of Sanskrit literature m all branches gave 
a position of pre-eminence to Sanskrit language which became the 
lingua franca of educated Indians It served as the medium of a 
cultural unity which has left an indelible mark upon the people of 
India in spite of diversity m race and language and provincial rival- 
ries and struggles in later times This cultural unity has survived 
strange political vicissitudes and foreign dominations and constitutes 
today the one sure basis of the political unity and nationality m 
the Indian Republic 

During the Gupta Age this cultural unity overspread the natural 
physical boundaries of India and embraced within its fold a vast 
region lying beyond the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas, and across 
the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean The begin ning s of India's 
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intercourse with the outside world have been described in the pre 
ceding volume During the period under review flourishing Hindu 
states arose in different parts of the mainland of Asia and the East 
Indies, such as Burma, Siam, the Malaya Peninsula, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo. Their rulers regarded them- 
selves as descended from Indian colonists, and the Indian culture 
made a thorough conquest of the people. Even in Central and Eastern 
Asia, where we have no definite evidence of political domination by 
the Indian colonists, the cultural influence of India was very great. 
The activities of Indian missionaries m China during' the Gupta Age 
may be regarded as almost unique in the annals of cultural rela- 
tions between two independent countries We have clear and detail- 
ed evidence of the spread of this cultural influence to Tibet, Korea, 
Japan and even the Philippine islands in the east, and over the vast 
region in the north that lay along the overland route from China to 
India through Central Asia Thus came into being the “Greater 
India” which sheds lustre on the Gupta Age no less than the cul- 
tural renaissance m India 

The intellectual greatness which characterised the Gupta Age 
was typified m the University of Nalanda The name and fame of 
this great seat of learning reached the remotest corners of Asia and 
atti acted students from all parts of the vast continent It was the 
symbol of the great international culture of which India was the 
universally acknowledged centre This culture was promoted by 
the increased intercourse, during this age, between India and other 
Asiatic countries, particularly China. The detailed account that 
we possess of India’s cordial relations with these countries, as given 
m Chapter XXIII, reveals a cultural internationalism of the Asiatic 
world such as has rarely been witnessed since 

The facts recounted above will more than justify the appella- 
tion ‘Periclean Age of India’ which is often applied to the Gupta 
period. The all-round greatness of Athens in the fifth century B C > 
not only in itself but also with reference to its effect on the progress 
of humanity, may not unreasonably be compared with that of India 
under the Guptas As in. the case of Periclean Athens, the new era 
of culture ushered m by the Guptas long survived their political 
power The Gupta Dynasty came to an end in the middle or latter 
half of the sixth century A.D , but the Gupta Age may be said to have 
continued for two centuries more. The spirit and genius of Kalidasa 
were inherited, to some extent, by Bhavabhuti and Bharavi, while 
Banabhatta surpassed Dandin and Subandhu as a master of prose. 
The rhetorician Bhamaha and philosophers like Kumarila and 
Prabhakara kept up the highest" tradition in these branches of lite- 
rature The form and ideal of the sculptures at Samath and the 
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paintings of Ajanla oaves inspired the artists who kept up the tradi 
tions for one or two centuries Even the imperial traditions of the 
Guptas were never entirely lost sight of, and repeated attempts were 
made to revive the imperial unity, though success was always short- 
lived Further, as mentioned above, the ideas of political unity 
were more successfully pursued in Deccan and South India by the 
Chalukyas and the Fallavas Moreover the development of the 
Puramc religion and its predominance over Buddhism and Jamism, 
as well as the great development m art and literature, were equally 
characteristic of the Gupta and the Chalukya-Pallava period 

Thus although the Guptas did not rule over the whole of India 
or lor the entire period dealt with m this volume, the name Gupta 
Age may be fittingly applied to it, for the activities of the Gupta 
rulers and the cultural renaissance which followed m their wake 
mattered most durmg the whole period and have mattered most to 
the laige majority of Indians ever since. 

Little need be added to what has been said in the preceding 
volumes regarding the policy and principles followed by the Editor 
and the difficulties confronted by him It is only necessary to draw 
special attention to some changes in the spelling of proper names 
Since India became independent she has tried to throw off some 
anglicised spellings of geographical names, such as Muttra for 
Mathura, Ganges for Ganga, Jumna for Yamuna, and the Indus for 
Smdhu Full effect could not be given to this new system as almost 
all the chapters were written before it came into vogue. But a 
beginning has been made by the introduction of the new mode of 
spelling m a few cases. It is inevitable that for some time to come 
both the old and the new spellings would occur side by side and there 
would be a lack of uniformity, as in this volume Save for this 
minor detail this great political event has not exercised any influence 
on the preparation of this volume In particular it is to be under- 
stood that m this volume, as well as m the preceding two, which 
have already been published, the geographical and political terms, 
particularly with reference to States, apply to the state of things 
prevailing in British India 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity of placing on record my 
deep obligations to Dr Pusalker and the contributors of this volume 
I also convey, on behalf of the Bharatiya Yidya Bhavan and on my 
own behalf, our hearty thanks to the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy, Government of India, for having lent us blocks and photographs 
for purposes of illustration The copyright of these belongs to the 
Department of Archaeology and no one should reproduce any illu- 
stration without its permission. 
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THE RISE OF THE GUPTAS 

The political disintegration which followed the dissolution of 
the Kushana empire continued right up to the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D The Kushanas still ruled over the western 
Punjab, but had ceased to exercise any authority further east. The 
Sakas ruled over Gujarat and a part of Malwa, but their power was 
rapidly on the decline. The rest of Northern India was divided into 
a number of small kingdoms and autonomous tribal states. The 
time was ripe for a great Indian military leader to arise and build 
up a mighty empire, and such a leader soon arose m a petty ruling 
family known as the Guptas 

1. ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

The origin and early history of this family are shrouded m 
obscurity. The name or surname Gupta is not absolutely unknown 
m ancient Indian history Names of officials end.ng m Gupta and 
queens of the Gupta clan or family are mentioned in old records, 
particularly of the Sung a and the Satavahana period. But whether 
all of them were connected with a parent Gupta clan or there were 
different families, without any such connection, who assumed the 
name Gupta, cannot be determined, though the latter view seems 
more probable. In any case, the particular Gupta family, riving m 
the fourth century A.D,, cannot be affiliated to any ancient family 
or clan of that name 

The first three rulers of this family are referred to m the Gupta 
records as Maharaja Srigupta, his son M ah Hr a] a f§rl Ghatotkacha- 
gupta, and the latter's son, Maharaj ixdhir aj a Sri Chandra-gupta . The 
fact that the third ruler is given the higher title of Mahdrajddhirlja, 
whereas his father and grandfather are called simply Maharaja, 
cannot but be regarded as significant. We must assume that 
Chandra-gupta was a more powerful ruler than his predecessors and 
extended the ancestral kingdom. 

Of the first two kings the Gupta records do not mention any- 
thing beyond their names and titles. We have, therefore, no definite 
information about their exact status or the locality where they ruled. 
The title Maharaja was often borne by feudatory chiefs, and it has 
been surmised that both Gupta and Ghatotkacha were subordinate 
to some paramount ruler But no such paramount ruler of the 
period is known to us On the other hand even independent rulers 
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are known to have used the title Maharaja and it is not uni kely 
that the first two Gupta kings were really independent though their 
kingdom was not very large. 

As regards the locality of this kingdom some light is thrown by 
a passing observation of the C hinese pilgrim I-tsing . I-tsmg, who 
travelled in India during the period AD. 671-695, refers to a king 
Srlgupta a? having built a temple for the Chinese pilgrims and endow- 
ed it with twenty-four villages. Some scholars have identified this 
king with the founder of the Gupta dynasty and located the temple 
m Magadha. Consequently they place the kingdom of the early 
Guptas in Magadha But there are certain difficulties in accepting 
this view. In the first place, I-tsing places Srlgupta about five 
hundred years before his time, whereas the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty cannot be placed more than four hundred, or at the most, 
four hundred and fifty years before he wrote The identity can, 
therefore, be maintained only if we regard the five hundred years 
as only a round approximate figure This is not an unreasonable view, 
especially when we remember that the “Chinese pilgrim gives the 
statement on the authority of a tradition handed down from ancient 
times by old men.” 2 The identification of the king mentioned by 
I-tsmg with Srlgupta, the founder of the Gupta family, may, there- 
fore, be accepted, at least as a provisional hypothesis. 

There is, however, no justification for the view that the temple 
which this king built for the Chinese was situated in Magadha, The 
bearing and the distance given by the Chinese pilgrim place it in 
the western borders of northern or central Bengal and this is corro- 
borated by some other details mentioned by him We may, there- 
fore, hold that Srigupta's kingdom comprised a portion of Bengal 3 

We do not know anything of Gupta’s son and successor Ghatot- 
kacha But it is interesting to note that in two records of the 
Vakataka queen Prabhavatl-gupta, 4 daughter of Chandra-gupta II, 
Ghatotkacha is said to be the first Gupta king. Further, in a record 
recently discovered at Rewa, 6 the Gupta family is traced back only 

1. The examples of the Liehchhavis (Nepal), the Maghas, the Bhaiasivas and the 
Vakatakas are sufficient to prove that the title Maharaja does not necessarily 
indicate a feudatory rank. 

2 CGD, xv, xix 

3 This point has been fully discussed in HBK. 69-70. Prof. Jagamiath’s argument 
(IHQ, XXII 28) against the proposed view is based on Beal's faulty translation 
of the Chinese passage in IA, 1881, pp 110-11 Beal’s revised translation will 
he found m the Introduction (p xxxm) of his translation of the "Life of Hiuen 
Tsang ” 

4 Poona CP ms, EX, XV. 41; Rithpur CP ms, JPASB. NS, XX 58, see infra, 
Ch XI, A 1 Vakatakas 

5 Summary of Papers read at the Twelfth All-India Oriental Conference (Part 
H, p 39) According to this pamphlet the record contains the expression 

Ghafo tadvaThst" But f has been read as sadvamse is really 

tadvamse Dr Chhabra, who IS nrhtmg the rd, ded the old reading 
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to Ghatotkacha It is difficult to explain why or how Ghatotkacha 
came to be regarded as the founder of the family, at least m 
some quarters in Central India and the Deccan, but these references 
seem to imply that he was a notable ruler in some respects. 

2. CHANDRA-GXJPTA I 

There is, however, no doubt that it was really under Chandra- 
gupta I, the son and successor of Ghatotkacha. that the family rose 
to eminence. This is clearly indicated by the higher title Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdyi applied to him in the family records Further evidence is 
supplied by a senes of gold coins issued by him These coins depict 
on one side the names and figures of Chandra-gupta and his queen 
KuiriaradevI, and on the other, a goddess seated on a lion with the 
name of the Lichchhavis inscribed by its side 

Kumaradevi was a Liehchhavi princess, and evidently special 
significance was attached to Chandra-gupta’s marriage with her. 
Apart from the above coins, this is also proved by the fact 
that their son Samudra-gupta is always referred to m the genea- 
logical account of the Gupta records as the 'daughter’s son of the 
Lichchhavis/ whereas we do not come across any such reference to 
the maternal family of the eight or ten other Gupta rulers, mentioned 
in the same records It has been suggested by V A Smith that by 
means of this matrimonial alliance Chandra-gupta succeeded to the 
power previously held by his wife’s relations and secured a para- 
mount position in Magadha and the neighbouring countries On the 
other hand, Allan thinks that the "pride of the Guptas in their 
Liehchhavi blood was probably due rather to the ancient lineage of 
the Lichchhavis than to any material advantages gained by this 
alliance ” It may be doubted, however, whether the Lich- 
chhavis enjoyed at this time a very high status in society For the 
Manu-Samhitci, which was undoubtedly held in high respect about 
this time, regards the Lichchhavis as a kind of degraded Kshatnyas 
( Vrdtya-Kshatnya ) It appears more probable, therefore, that the 
marriage alliance of Chandra-gupta I was valuable from a political 
rather than a social point of view'. 

Although, therefore, we may accept the view that the political 
greatness of the Guptas was due, in a large measure, to their 
alliance with the Lichchhavis, it is difficult to define more precisely, 
as V. A, Smith has done, the extent of their indebtedness. For we 
do not know for certain anything about the power or political status 
of the Lichchhavis, or even the position of their kingdom at this 
time As noted above, 1 the Lichchhavis ruled over the republican 
state of Vaisali when Gautama Buddha flourished About the time 
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of which we axe speaking we find kings of the Lichchhavi dynasty 
ruling m the valley of Nepal. We do not know whether the 
Lichchhavi relations of Kumaradevi belonged to the ruling family 
of Vaisali or Nepal or of some other kingdom The view that they 
ruled in Magadha rests on very dubious grounds. On 'the whole, it 
is more reasonable to regard the Lichchhavis as ruling somewhere m 
North Bihar, in the region between Vaisali and Nepal. It is highly 
probable that the Lichchhavis and Guptas ruled over adjoining 
principalities and that the two kingdoms were united under 
Chandra-gupta by his marriage with Kumaradevi. This happy 
union, which enhanced the power and prestige of the new kingdom 
and augured so well for the future, was evidently commemorated 
by the gold coins jointly issued by Chandra-gupta and his Lichchhavi 
queen 2 

So little is definitely known about Chandra-gupta I that we 
have only to rely upon such provisional hypotheses for the recon- 
struction of his history. We may reasonably infer that his dominions 
must have been sufficiently large to justify his assumption of the 
imperial title Mahamyadhiraja and to enable his son to launch upon 
that career of conquest which led to the foundation of a mighty 
empire It is generally held on the basis of a passage 3 in the 
Puranas, that Chandra-gupta ruled over Saketa (Oudh), Prayaga 
(Allahabad) and Magadha (.S, Bihar) But apart from the uncer- 
tainty in the reading and interpretation of the passage, we cannot 
even be certain that it refers to the period of Chandra-gupta I 
Although, therefore, no definite conclusions are possible, we may, 
judging from the military campaigns of his son, regard the kingdom 
of Chandra-gupta as comprising nearly the whole of Bihar and 
portions of Bengal and Awadh 

It is generally assumed that the well-known Gupta era, which 
commenced on February 20, 320 AD., 4 was founded by Chandra- 
gupta I to commemorate his accession or coronation 5 Although this 
is a very probable view, there is no definite evidence in support of 
it, and we cannot altogether exclude the possibility that the era 

1. See ivJra, Ch VIII 7. Nepal 

2 J RASBL, III. Num Suppl , pp 105 ff , J1H, VI Suppl pp 10 ff The view that 
the coins were issued by Samudra-gupta (CGD. Ixiv) is no longer held by any 
scItoIst 

3 DKA. 53 fn. 8, IHQ, XXI 141, NHIP 134-5. 

4 Or December, 20, 318 AD Cf SHE 280; JRASBL, VIII 41 

5 According to V, A. Smith Chandra-gupta I ascended the throne some time 
before A D 308 but founded a new era in A D 320 to commemorate his formal 
consecration or coronation The reason for this long interval between accession 
and formal coronation is not clear, particularly when it is held that Chandra- 
gupta had married Kumaradevi m or about AD. 308 (EHI “ 279-SOj. Accordmg 
to Dr. H C. Raychaudhuri, Chandra-gupta I ascended the throne m AD 320 
and strengthened his position by ma g K " dcv“ ' at some stage of hie 
career'’ ( PHA1' 530) 
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commemorates the coronation of Samudra-gupta, the greatest king 
of the dynasty and the founder of the Gupta empire. The chrono- 
logy of the early Gupta kings can be fixed only with reference to 
this date. If we assume that Chandra-gupta I ascended the throne 
m AD 320, we may place the reigns of Gupta and Ghatotkacha 
between that year and A D. 270 On the other hand, if we regard 
A.D 320 as the date of Sarnudra-gupta's coronation, we shall have 
to push back the reign of Gupta to about AD. 250 This would be 
more in accordance with the statement of I-tsing who places Srlgupta 
about 500 years before his time (c A.D 700)*. 

In view of the vagueness and uncertainty of our knowledge 
regarding the early history of the Guptas, it would be wise not to 
indulge in further speculation on the subject It has been suggested, 
for example, that Chandra-gupta I 'simply drove out the Scythians 
and gave independence to the province of Magadha after three cen- 
turies of subjection and foreign oppression.’ We have, however, 
absolutely no evidence that Chandra-gupta I ever came into conflict 
with the Scythian rulers, or led any ‘war of liberation.* It is also a 
mere gratuitous assumption that Gupta and Ghatotkacha were 
'petty landholders’ or ‘feudatory chiefs subordinate to the 
Kushanas M Still more illusory is the attempt to reconstruct the 
history of Chandra-gupta I on the basis of the drama Kaumudl- 
Mahotsava. 1 2 It describes how the cursed Chandasena, an adopted 
son of Sundaravarman, king of Magadha, and the commander of his 
army, allied himself with the barbarian Lichchhavis and got pos- 
session of Magadha by defeating and killing the king, his adoptive 
father It is nothing short of ‘fantastic’ to equate Chandasena with 
Chandra-gupta I and to construct the history of the period from the 
romantic episodes described in a dramatic work of a later age, which 
agree so little with the data of contemporary inscriptions An 
attempt has also been made to reconstruct the history of the early 
Guptas with such graphic details as the murder of Chandra-gupta I 
by his son Samudra-gupta. But the passage m the Bhavi- 
shyottara-Punma which contains this and other similar episodes can 
be easily demonstrated to be ‘a palpable modern forgery’. 3 

These vague conjectures and wild theories need not be seriously 
discussed in a sober history. For the present we have to rest content 
with the little that we definitely know about the early Guptas, or 

1 AIG pp 1-5 

2 Jayaswal’s reconstruction (ABORT XII 50, JBORS. XIX 113) of the origin 
and early history of the Guptas, on the basis of the drama Kaumudl-mahotsava,, 
though supported by some (JBORS. XXI 77; XXII 275), has been justly 
rejected by most other scholars (Aiyangar Comm Vol 359-362, IC , IX 100, 
IHQ XIV * 562 Th Comm Vol 115 JAHRS VI 139) 

3 SHIP VI, 133 fn. 2 JBRS XXX 1 ff IHQ XXL 345 
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;an reasonably infer about them and we may sum up the position 
somewhat as follows. 

Towards the close o± the third century A D., India was divided 
into a number of independent states both monarchical and non- 
monarchical. Two of these m Eastern India were united by a mar- 
riage alliance between KumaradevI, the Lichchhavi princess, and 
Chandra-gupta I, the grandson of Gupta and the son of Ghatotkacha 
Chandra-gupta I thus ruled over a fairly extensive kingdom which 
probably included nearly the whole of Bihar and also parts of U P 
md Bengal. He signalised his increased power and dominion by 
changing the title Maharaja , adopted by his father and grandfather, 
for the higher imperial title Maharajadhiraja, and probably also by 
founding an era to commemorate his coronation in A.D. 320. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

1 ACCESSION OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

Samudm-gupta , the son of Chandra-gu pta I and Kumaradevi, 
suceeededTns - fatEer” We possess a long eulogy of this king com- 
posed by one of his officials named Harxshena and engraved on the 
Asoka pillar at Allahabad 1 This eulogy or prasasti gives a detailed 
account of the career and personality of Samudra-gupta, such as we 
do not possess of any other king oi ancient India, except the great 
Maurya emperor Aioka. Thanks to this record we are in a position 
to describe the remarkable military exploits of Samudra-gupta which 
laid the foundation of the Gupta empire. The Allahabad prasasti 
vividly describes at the outset, how m a full session of the royal 
court Chandra-gupta I embraced his son Samudra-gupta, and declar- 
ed, in accents surcharged with emotion- “Thou art worthy, rule this 
whole world.” The poet leaves no doubt that the assembly was held 
in a tense atmosphere, and while the royal declaration was received 
with cheers by most of those present m the court, it caused great dis- 
content and heart-burning to the rival candidates of the royal family 
The royal declaration is usually taken to mean that Chandra-gupta I 
publicly announced Samudra-gupta as the heir-apparent to the 
throne The words put in his mouth, however, taken, literally, mean 
that Chandra-gupta I formally abdicated in favour of his son 2 

In any case, Samudra-gupta was deliberately selected by his 
father as the next king and this evidently caused deep disappoint- 
ment to the rival princes who coveted the throne It possibly led to 
trouble, and it is not even unlikely that when Samudra-gupta 
ascended the throne he had to face a revolt of his brothers. The 
name of a king Kacha is known from a few corns which bear a close 
resemblance to those of Samudra-gupta It has been suggested that 
Kacha was the eldest brother of Samudra-gupta and headed the 
rebellion against him. 3 But this is by no means certain, and some 
hold that Kacha was only the original name of Samudra-gupta. But 
whatever troubles might have arisen, they were quelled by Samudra- 
gupta who soon made his position stable and secure. 

1 C II, Hi. X, Sel. Ins. 254 

2 Dr Chhahra has come to the same conclusion after a critical discussion of the 

whole passage He also offers a new reading and interpretation of the passage 
The words of Chandra-gupta I, quoted abo ve, a re translated by him as “Come, 
Come thou the whole earth”' (IC XIV 141) 

3 ABOR1 DC 83. 
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2 SAMUDRA GUPT \ S CONQUESTS 

The re.gn of Samudra guptu is chiefly remarkable for the senes 
of military campaigns which he led in various parts of India. The 
author of the Allahabad prasasti refers to the skill he displayed m 
a hundred battles which left scars all over Ins body. Judging from 
the long list of countries which he conquered and brought under 
various degrees of subjection, the statement need not be regarded as 
a mere poetic effusion or even a highly exaggerated encomium. 

A number of rulers of Northern India, among whom nine are 
specifically named, felt the full brunt of Samudra-gupta’s aggressive 
policy. These kings were defeated and crushed and their kingdoms 
were annexed to the Gupta kingdom. Two of them, Nagasena and 
Ganapati-naga, were rulers of the Naga family who had set up three 
k ngdoms at Padmavati (Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of 
Naiwar m old GwaLor State], Vidisa (Bhilsa) and Mathura 1 Two 
otner kings, Achyuta and Chandra-varman, ruled respectively m 
Ahichchhatra (near Bareilly) and Western Bengal {in. the Bankura 
District). The dominions of the remaining five lungs, viz Rudra- 
deva, Matila, Nagadatta, Nandin, and Balavarman cannot be located 
at present. 2 But we can foim an idea of the territory, thus con- 
quered and directly administered by Samudra-gupta, from the men- 
t on of the kingdoms and tribal states, situated at the frontiers of 
us kuigdom, which paid taxes, obeyed orders and rendered obei- 
sance m person to the emperor. Three of these kingdoms, 
Samatata, Kamarupa, and Nepala are well known and correspond 
respectively to South-East Bengal, Upper Assam and Nepal. The 
fourth, Davaka, was most probably situated m the Nowgong District 
of Assam. The fifth, Kartnpura, has been identified with Kartarpur 
m the Jalandhar District, and according to some it even comprised 
the territory of the Katuria Raj of Kumaon, Garhwal and Rohil- 
khand But this cannot be regarded as certain. 

These five tributary kingdoms are expressly stated to be 
situated on the frontiers of Samudra-gupta’s dominions The feuda- 
tory tribal states which are mentioned along with them, and were 
also presumably on the frontier, were nine in number, and may be 

1 For the identifications of kings and states mentioned in the Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion, cf the works of Allan, Smith, Aiyangar and Raychaudhuri, mentioned 
at the end under General References, and also the following' — 

(i) V A Smith m JRAS, 1897, pn 87 ff 
(n) Fleet in JRAS, 1898, p. 368 
(m) D. R. Bhandarkar m IHQ. I. 252 ff. 

(iv) R Sathxanathaier — Studies m the Ancient History of Tondama,- 
ndalam (pp. 13-19). 

2 Dr D C Sircar has suggested that Rudra-deva might be identified with the 
W Satrap Rudradaman II or his son Rndrasena _ III, and Nagadatta was pro- 
bacy a tang of N Bengal and an ancestor of the viceroys of the Imperial Guptas 
whose es end m Dsrtta (PIHC VII 78) 

8 
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easily divided into two groups The first comprises the Malavas 
the Arjunayanas. the Yaudheyas and the Madrakas. The Mala v as 
were at this time settled in Eastern Raj'putana, m the regions now 
known as Mewar, Tonk and Kotah The Yaudheyas inhabited the 
territory still known as Johiyabar along both banks of the Sutlej on 
the borders of the Bahawalpur State, at one time their dominions 
extended up to the Yamuna and included Bharatpur The Madrakas 
occupied the territory between the Ravi and the Chinab with their 
capital at Sakala, modern Sialkct. The Arjunayanas cannot be loca- 
ted with certainty, but if, as is generally believed, the names of the 
tribes have been recorded in a geographical order, their territory 
may be placed near Jaipur. 

Of the second group of five states, only the Sanakanikas may 
be located with some degree of certainty near Bhilsa. The Abhiras 
are known to have had various settlements, but the reference here 
is probably to the one m Central India, called Ahirawara, between 
Bhilsa and Jhansi The remaining three states, viz Prarjunas, 
Kakas and Kharaparikas, cannot be located with certainty, but may 
be placed to the north and east of Bhilsa and not very far from it. 
For Eran in the Saugor District, Madhya Pradesh, about 50 miles to 
the N N.E. of Bhilsa, is definitely known to have been included in 
the kingdom of Samudra-gupta. 

If we now consider the position of the tributary states on the 
frontiers of Samudra-gupta’s dominions, we may form an idea of 
the territory directly under the administration of Samudra-gupta. 
In the east it included the whole of Bengal, excepting its south- 
eastern extremity. Its northern boundary ran along the foothills of 
the Himalayas In the west it extended up to the territory of the 
Madras in the Punjab and probably included its eastern districts 
between Lahore and Karnal From Karnal the boundary followed 
the Yamuna up to its junction with the Chambal, and thence along 
an imaginary line drawn almost due south to Bhilsa The southern 
boundary ran from Bhilsa to Jubbulpore and thence along the 
Vmdhya range of hills. Samudra-gupta is said to have conquered all 
the Atavi-rajyas (forest kingdoms) which probably denoted the hilly 
tracts, full of dense forest, extending eastwards from Jubbulpore 

Samudra-gupta’s campaigns of conquest were not confined to 
North India. He made one or more expeditions to the Deccan and 
defeated no less than twelve rulers The defeated chiefs included 
Mahendra of Kosala (Drug, Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur Dis- 
tricts), Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara (probably forest regions in 
Jeypore State, Orissa), Mahendragiri of Pishtapura (Pithapuram in 
the Godavari District), Hastivarman (the Salankayana chief) of 
Vengi modem Pedda Vegi 7 miles north of Eliare between the 

Q 
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Kpishija and the Godavari) Ugrai>ena of Palakka (Nellore District) 
and Vi&hnugopa (the Pallm a king) of Kanchi (Conjeevaram m 
Chmgleput District). Kings Damana of Erandapalla and Kuvera of 
Devarashtra probably ruled m the V izagapatam District . 1 Four 
other kings, Mantaraja of Kaurala, Svamidatta of Kottura , 2 Nila raj' a 
of Avamukta and Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura cannot be identified 
with certainty. 

Although these four southern kingdoms cannot be located, it is 
clear that Samudra-gupta proceeded through the eastern and 
southern parts of Madhya Pradesh to Orissa and then advanced along 
the eastern coast up to the Pallava kingdom, probably beyond the 
city of Madras 3 Samudra-gupta defeated and captured the rulers 
of these southern states But he later set them at liberty and they 
were presumably allowed tg rule over their kingdoms as feudatories 
of Samudra-gupta . 4 

Samudra-gupta had probably other military campaigns to his 
credit, though we cannot speak of them with any degree of certainty. 
It is, however, evident that his supremacy was acknowledged by 
powerful rulers m the western and north-western frontiers of India, 
such as the Saka chiefs ruling m Western Malwa or the Kathiawar 
Peninsula, and the Kushana king or kings of the Western Punjab 
and Afghanistan referred to as Daivaputra-shahi-shahanushahi 6 
The passage describing their relations with Samudra-gupta is some- 
what vague and uncertain, but it may be taken for granted that they 

1 The correct identification of Erandapalla and Devarashtra is of great historical 
importance. Fleet identified them respectively with Erandol (in Khandesh) 
and Maharashtra and held that Samudra-gupta passed through the Western 
Deccan after his victorious campaign m the eastern coast This view was 
generally accepted until Dubreuil proposed to locate Erandapalla m the Gan] am 
and Devarashtra m the Vizagapatam District ( AHD 58, 160) Dubreuil’s identi- 
fication is now generally accepted and the view that Samudra-gupta proceeded 
to the Bombay State is discredited Recently some scholars have supported 
the old view of Fleet ( ABORI , XXVI 138) 

2 Kottura has been identified by Dr. Saletore with Kottura m the Kudligi taluk, 
Bellary District, Madras (ABORI, XXVI. 120). This tallies with the old view 
of Fleet, mentioned m the preceding footnote, but as there is no positive evidence 
that Samudra-gupta proceeded so tar to the west, it is better to identity Kottura 
with Kothoor in Ganjarn. or Vizagapatam District (PHA1\ 453) 

3 Mr Sathianathaier (op cit ) proposes to identify, among others, Mahakantara 
with Kanker and Bastar, Kerala with Cherala (Nugur taluk, E Godavari 
District), Kottura with Kotturu near Turn (E Godavari District), Erandapalla 
with Erraguntapalle m the Chentalapudi taluk of the West Godavari District, 
and Devarashtra with the place of that name in the Khanapur Sub-division of 
the Satara District He thus maintains, against the generally accepted view, 
that Samudra-gupta did not pass through Orissa, Gan] am and Vizagapatam, 
but first emerged on the east coast at Pishtapura (Pithapuram), and that he 
also conquered Western Deccan 

4 J Dubreuil is of opinion, (op cit pp 60-61) that Samudra-gupta, who advanced 

up to the Krishna, was opposed by a confederacy of the kings of the E Deccan, 
and being repulsed, abandoned the conquests he had made in the coast of Orissa 
and returned home This is pure imagination, and directly contradicted by the 
explicit state ta m t he bad Ins. 

5 For Cf Chapter VII 
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sought to win the favour of the great emperor by personal 
attendance in his court, offering daughters m marriage, and asking 
permission for the use of imperial coins or soliciting imperial 
charters confirming them m the enjoyment of their territories 
Whether this attitude of subservience was the result of military 
defeat or was merely a diplomatic move to save themselves from, a 
worse fate, we cannot say. The discovery of some coins of the 
Kushana type with the names of Samudra and Chandra, and the use 
of Gupta type of coins by some Scythian rulers of the west, indicate 
that the Guptas really exercised a sort of suzerainty over some of 
these frontier kingdoms still under foreign rulers, and the statement 
m the records of Samudra-gupta about his relations with the Saka 
and Kushana chiefs may not be regarded as altogether without 
foundation. 

3 POLITICAL RELATION WITH CEYLON 
Even the distant Simhala (Ceylon) and all other islands are 
included m the same category of vassal states to which the Sakas 
and the Kushanas belonged If we remember that Ceylon and 
many other islands in the Indian ocean were colonised by the 
Indians and bear a deep impress of Gupta culture, it is not unlikely 
that some of them at any rate sought to maintain close contact with 
the most powerful empire in the mainland, and thought it politic to 
win the good graces of the great emperor by sending rich presents 
or showing respect in some other way. The reference to the homage 
paid by the people of all these islands cannot, therefore, be dismiss- 
ed as mere rhetoric, but may be based on actual relationship, the 
exact nature of which cannot be determined, 

So far as Ceylon is concerned, we have fortunately independent 
evidence of its political relations with Samudra-gupta We learn 
from a Chinese text that king Meghavama of Ceylon (c. A.D. 352-379) 
sent two monks to Bodh-Gaya to visit the sacred spots, but they 
were put to great inconvenience for want of suitable accommo- 
dation To obviate the difficulty for future pilgrims to the f<o ' 
place, Meghavama decided to found a monastery there. He accord- 
ingly sent a mission to Samudra-gupta with rich presents and asked 
for permission to build a monastery and a rest-house for Ceylonese 
pilgrims Samudra-gupta readily granted permission and the 
Ceylonese king built a splendid monastery to the north of the Bodhi 
tree. By the time of Hiuen Tsang it had developed into a magni- 
ficent establishment, with more than 1000 priests, and the pilgrim 
has described the rich decorations and massive grandeur of the 
buildings Referring to the old history of its foundation, Hiuen 
Tsang says that the Ceylonese king gave m tribute to the king of 
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India all the jewels of ins country It is likely that Samudra gupta s 
courtiers regarded the rich presents as tributes, and construed the 
Ceylonese king's prayer for permission to build a monastery as an 
‘application for charter confirming him in the enjoyment of his 
territories/ one of the forms of homage paid by the category of 
vassal states in which Simhala is included There may be similar 
basis for the inclusion of the other states m this category, the offer 
of a daughter’s hand being very common among neighbourly kings 
In view of the great renown of Samudra-gupta, the neighbouring 
Saka and Kushana rulers might have sought to cultivate friendly 
relations with him and strengthen them by personal visits or matri- 
monial alliances. It may also be conceded that the rulers of the 
weaker states, situated just outside the limits of the empire, main- 
tained diplomatic relations with Samudra-gupta and deliberately 
sought to win his favour and goodwill by various measures which, 
however derogatory to their royal status and position of equality, 
did not theoretically detract from their independent status. But it 
is difficult to believe, without more positive evidence, such as we 
possess in the case of some Scythian states mentioned above, that 
all these rulers in any way openly acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Gupta emperor, and enjoyed their kingdoms merely as fiefs by 
virtue of charters granted by Samudra-gupta, 

4. SAMUDRA-GUPTA’S EMPIRE 

The above discussion enables us to describe the nature and 
extent of the empire of Samudra-gupta with an accuracy and full- 
ness of detail rare in ancient Indian history. It comprised nearly 
the whole of Northern India, with the exclusion of Kashmir, 
Western Punjab, Western Rajputana, Sindh and Gujarat, and includ- 
ed the highlands of Chattisgarh and Orissa with a long stretch of 
territory along the eastern coast extending as far south as Chingleput, 
and probably even further. Of these vast territories, a considerable 
portion of Northern India, whose boundaries have been defined 
above, was directly administered by the emperor through his offi- 
cials. This was surrounded on all sides except on the south by an 
almost continuous line of tributary states. Beyond them lay the 
Saka and the Kushana principalities on the west and north-west. 
Some of these probably acknowledged the suzerainty of the Gupta 
empire, but there is no doubt that all of them were within the sphere 
of its influence. The states along the eastern coast of the Deccan 
and the Pallava kingdom in the Tamil country beyond the Krishna 
were also feudatories, while Ceylon and probably some other islands 
in the Indian ocean or the East Indies maintained a submissive and 
respectful attitude towards the emperor Thus to use the words of 
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the Allahabad prasosti was the (whole) world bound by means of 
the amplitude oi the vigour of the arm of Samudra-gupta 

It is permissible to hold that the consolidation of Samudra- 
gupta’s empire was the result of a definite policy deliberately pur- 
sued. He maj have been inspired by the vision of an all-India 
empire, but he realised the impracticability of any idea to establish, 
immediately, a direct rule over the whole country or even a con- 
siderable part of it He, therefore, created, by ruthless suppression 
of a number of independent states, a central block of territory over 
which he exercised direct sway He thus established an imperial 
authority strong enough to ensure the internal peace of India by 
checking the disruptive tendencies of minor states But he did not 
attempt to bring all the outlying kingdoms under his direct sway 
That would have not only taxed his strength to the utmost, but 
might have even led to serious disaster for, as is shown by the his- 
tory of India at all times, it is hard to conquer the frontier states and 
still harder to retain control over them. Instead of permanently 
antagonising them by a policy of subjugation such as he had followed 
m the centre, within a limited sphere he tried gradually to win 
them over by a policy of conciliation. He allowed them internal 
autonomy without liberty to create discord and disunion within 
the body-politic of India The frontier-states on the west might also 
have been retained as buffer-states in order to increase the defensive 
strength of the empire against foreign foes It was left to the 
successors of Samudra-gupta to build on the solid foundations laid by 
him, With the consolidation of the empire, the directly administer- 
ed areas were gradually extended m the east as well as in the west, 
until nearly the whole of Northern India from Chittagong to 
Kathiawar was ruled by the governors of the Gupta emperor. 

5 PERSONALITY OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

The vast empire of Samudra-gupta must have been the result 
of numerous military campaigns extending over many years, We 
have no specific or detailed account of them and it is not necessary 
to suppose that he fought separately with every single state men- 
tioned above as included in his kingdom or tributary to him 
Nevertheless when we recall the large number of states acknowledg- 
ing his authority it is impossible not to feel profound admiration for 
his military genius. The total extermination of the nine states m 
Northern India demanded uncommon daring and military skill. 
His southern campaign, over long distances, and through compara- 
tively unknown and inhospitable regions far from his base, must 
have called forth powers of leadership and organisation of the 
highest order His ch along the coastal regions makes it likely 
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that the land-operations were aided by the navy the possession of 
which is implied in his dominion over islands in the sea. He is known 
to have performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. No historical Indian 
ruler, either before or after him, had greater justification for per- 
forming this time-honoured ceremony and unique method of assert- 
ing universal supremacy. V A Smith’s description of him as the 
' Indian Napoleon” is by no means unmerited. 

Brilliant both as general and statesman, Samudra-gupta also 
possessed many qualities of head and heart better suited to a life of 
peaceful pursuits According to the Allahabad inscription he was 
not only a great patron of learning but was himself a great poet and 
a musician His poetical compositions, which earned him the title 
of ‘king of poets,’ have not survived, but we have a striking testi- 
mony to his love of music In one type of his gold coins the great 
emperor is represented as seated cross-legged on a couch, playing 
on a vlna. (lute or lyre) which rests on his knees. The royal figure 
on this unique type of coins was undoubtedly drawn from real life 
and testifies to his inordinate love for, and skill in, music The high 
eulogies of the official record m respect of his personal accomplish- 
ments were not merely conventional or courtly praises, but had a 
large substratum of actual fact 1 We know from Buddhist records 
that a Gupta king was a great patron of letters and appointed the 
famous Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu as his minister. The date of 
Vasubandhu is not known with certainty, but if he died about the 
middle of the fourth, century AD., as is generally held , 2 we must 
regard Samudra-gupta as his patron, and this would indicate his 
patronage of letters to which such a pointed reference is made m 
the Allahabad inscription The same record emphasises his chanty 
and kindness His munificence, we are told, removed the 
eternal discord between good poetry and plenty and he restored the 
kings fallen from their high estate to wealth and fortune. 

Samudra-gupta was devoted to religious observances and the 
sacred scriptures He was a follower of the orthodox Brahmamcal 
cult, and gave many hundreds of thousands of cows by way of gift 
to Brahmanas He is said to have revived the Asvamedha sacrifice 
which had been long m abeyance This statement may not be 
strictly accurate, as Asva.medha was performed by Indian kings not 

1 Dr K K Mookerji has made a detailed analysis of the ‘many-sided genius and 
character of Samudra-gupta’ on the basis of his inscriptions and coin-legends 
(IC, IX 77). But we should hardly be justified in accepting the expressions 
occurring m them at their face value 

2 Takakusu held that Vasubandhu lived from about AID 420 to 500 (JIRAS, 1905, 
pp 40 fl) Against this M Pen maintained ( BEFEO , XI. S39 ff) that Vasu- 
bandhu lived in the fourth century A D , and died soon after the middle of 
that century This view is generally accepted Takakusu opposed it and 
reaffirmed his old vew (Jm'ttun Studies -n honour of C R L-anmon, pp 79 ff) 
For other views cf EHJ * 328 ff 
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long before his time But there can be hardly any doubt that his 
reign marked a distinct revival of the old glory and influence of the 
Brahmanieal religion which had suffered decline since Asoka made 
Buddhism the dominant religion of India The neo-Brahmanical 
doctrine that ‘the king is a great, deity in human form’ is reflected m 
the Allahabad record which describes Samudra-gupta as ‘a god 
dwelling on earth, being a mortal only in celebrating the rites of the 
observances of mankind.’ 

There can be no doubt that Samudra-gupta was a striking, 
almost unique, personality, and he ushered m a new age in the 
history of India It is in the fitness of things that he assumed the 
title Vikramanka , 1 evidently m imitation of the king Yikramaditya 
of legendary fame We have a remarkable memorial of his life and 
reign in the rich variety of gold coins issued by him . 2 They not 
only indicate the power, wealth and grandeur of his empire but also 
give us some idea of his physical appearance and insight into his re- 
markable personality Three types of coins represent him in a mili- 
tary garb. In one he stands fully dressed, holding a bow and an 
arrow, and on the margin runs the legend “having conquered the 
earth, the invincible one wins heaven by good deeds ” Another 
depicts him as holding a battle-axe with the appropriate legend 
“wielding the axe of Kritanta (.the god of death), the unconquered 
conqueror of uneonquered kings is victorious ” In the third the 
king, wearing turban and waist-cloth, is trampling on a tiger which 
falls backwards as he shoots it with the bow m his right hand, the 
left hand pulling the string back behind the ear The legend refers 
to the king as ‘having the prowess of a tiger ’ These figures of the 
king are apparently drawn from real life, as also that of the fourth 
type referred to above in which the king, wearing waist-cloth, plays 
on a vma- The legend on this type of coins simply gives his name 
without any reference to his martial exploits. The fifth type of 
coins commemorates the Asvamedha sacrifice It shows, on the 
obverse, a spirited horse standing before a sacrificial post, and on 
the reverse, the figure of the queen-empress. The legend on this 
type reads: “The king of kings, who performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, having protected the earth, wins heaven ” These five 
types of coins thus symbolise both the martial and peaceful pursuits 
of the king. The personal appearance of the king, so far as we can 
judge from his figure on the coins, is m keeping with the impression 
we otherwise form of him Tall in stature and of good physique, 
he has strong muscular arms and a fully developed chest. 

1 This is inferred! from the legend “SrI-Vikramah” recently found on one of his 
coins (JNST, V. 136). Some scholars, however, do not accept the view 

2 For the coin* cf Allan op dt 
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The artistic execution of the gold coins of Samudra gupta fully 
illustrates the wonderful progress of art which forms such a distmc 
five feature of the Gupta period and justifies its designation as the 
Classical Age in India, Samudra-gupta, as far as we can judge of him 
from the materials at our disposal, was the visible embodiment of 
the physical and intellectual vigour of the coming age which was 
largely his own creation. His coins and inscriptions hold up before 
our mind’s eye a king of robust and powerful build, whose physical 
strength and prowess, matched by his cultural attainments, herald- 
ed a new era m Aryavarta (N India) After five centuries of politi- 
cal disintegration and foreign domination, she again reached the 
high watermark of moral, intellectual and material progress. It 
was the Golden Age which inspired succeeding generations of Indians 
and became alike their ideal and despair. 

Samudra-gupta probably had a fairly long reign. He died in, 
nr a little before, A D. 380; but it is difficult to determine the date 
of his accession If he founded the Gupta era, as seems not unlikely, 
he must have ascended the throne in A.D. 320. But if, as is general- 
ly believed, the era was founded to commemorate the coronation of 
his father, the accession of Samudra-gupta may be placed between 
AD 340 or 350 Some scholars put it between AD 325 and 335; 
but there is hardly any justification for assuming such a short reign 
of Chandra-gupta I 1 


1 It js not a little ernious that even those who place Chandra-gupta’s accession 
m A D 320 and his marriage with KutnaradevI after that date, do not hesitate to 
accept AD 325 or 335 as the date of Samudra-gupta’s accession (cf THAT' 445, 
447) For Samudra-gupta would then be less than 4 or 14 years of age at the 
time of his a fion and t is difficult to believe that his father selected him, 
at that tender age as h e out of y other available cand dates on 

the ground of fitness Cf PRAF 530 


CHAPTER III 


THE EXPANSION AND CONSOLIDATION 
OF THE EMPIRE 

1 RAMA-GUPTA 

Before we proceed with the history of the Guptas we have to 
consider a curious episode, concerning the period immediately fol- 
lowing the death of Samudra-gupta, which formed the plot of the 
drama Devi-Chandra-gupta by Visakhadatta This work is now lost, 
but a few passages from it, quoted m other books, give us a glimpse 
of the events narrated m it These passages are supplemented by 
scattered references m literary works and inscriptions of a later 
period All these, pieced together, enable us to reconstruct some- 
what as follows the story which formed the central theme of the 
dramatic work 

‘Samudra-gupta was succeeded by his son Rama-gupta whose 
wife was called Dhruvadevi. In the course of a war with the Saka 
king he was closely besieged, and placed in such a difficult position, 
that m order to save his people he agreed to surrender his queen to 
the Saka king His younger brother Chandra-gupta protested 
against this act of dishonour, and offered to go to the enemy’s camp 
m the disguise of queen Dhruvadevi m order to kill the hated Saka 
king. The stratagem succeeded and Chandra-gupta saved the empire 
and its honour The incident must have raised him in the estima- 
tion of the people as well as of queen Dhruvadevi, and the character 
and reputation of Rama-gupta suffered a corresponding decline 
There was an estrangement between the two brothers, and Chandra- 
gupta, presumably afraid of his elder brother’s design on his life, 
pretended madness. Ultimately, by some unknown means Chandra- 
gupta succeeded m killing his elder brother, and not only seized his 
kingdom but also married his widow’. 

It is difficult to decide how far this strange and romantic episode 
can be regarded as historical The contemporary records of the 
Gupta period contain no reference to Rama-gupta, and imply that 
Chandra-gupta II immediately succeeded his father Samudra-gupta. 
We have numerous coins of the Gupta period, but not even one con- 
tains the name of Rama-gupta 1 These facts naturally cast a doubt 
upon the very existence of a king called Rama-gupta, and the story 

1 It may be mentioned that a few co ns (fourth century AJD ) of Rama gup a have 
recently been found Bhilsa (JASI XU 19S If) and other places This 

Roma gupta may have been a local rule of Malwa 
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itseLf contains some elements which make it difficult of acceptance 
without strong positive evidence The murder of a brother for the 
sake of a kingdom is by no means unusual, but the marriage of his 
brother’s widowed queen by the regicide certainly clashes with our 
cherished notions of morality and social decorum Besides, it is 
difficult to believe that the inheritor of the mighty empire of 
Samudra-gupta could be so decisively defeated by a Saka king that he 
had no means of saving his army or kingdom, or that he could, under 
any circumstances, consent to an act which would be regarded as the 
most ignominious in any age or country These considerations make 
it difficult to believe that this drama had a historical basis On the 
other hand, as there is independent evidence of the existence of such 
a tradition as early as the seventh century A.D. and of its wide-spread 
acceptance all over India, we can hardly dismiss it off-hand as 
altogether a figment of imagination We must, therefore, suspend 
our judgment upon the historical character of Rama-gupta and ignore 
his strange but eventful reign 1 

2. CHANDRA-GUPTA II 

Samudra-gupta left many sons and grandsons behind him. But 
we know definitely the name of only one son, born of his chief queen 
Dattadevi He was named Chandra-gupta II after his grandfather 
but bad also a second name Deva-gupta, with the valiants Deva-raja 
or Deva-srI Two of his queens, DhruvadevI and Ivuvera-naga, are 
known to us The epithet Parama-bhagavata borne by him shows 
that he was a staunch devotee of the Vaishnava faith 

It has been held by some that Samudra-gupta chose Chandra- 
gupta II as his successor But this view rests on the doubtful inter- 
pretation of an expression and cannot be regarded as certain. Apait 
from the problematic episode of Rama-gupta discussed above, there is 
nothing to indicate any interval between the death of Samudra-gupta 
and the accession of Chandra-gupta II 

An. inscription, dated A.D 380, gives also the regnal year of 
Chandra-gupta II which has been read as pi athama (first) by some, 
and panchama {fifth) by others The date of his accession would 
accordingly be either A D 380 or 376. The latter appears to be 
more probable Chandra-gupta II died some time between A D. 
413 and 415, and thus enjoyed a long reign of more than thirty-three 
years. 

1 The question has been discussed by a large number of scholars among whom 
the following deserve special mention S Levi (JA, CCIII, 1923, pp 201 ff), 
R- Saras vati ( I A, LII, 1923, pp 181 ff), A S Altekar (JBORS, XIV, 223 ff, XV 
133 ff), R. D Banerji ( A1G , 26 ff) Dr D R Bhandarkar (Malamya Comm Vol. 
189 ff); K P Jayaswal (JBORS XVIEL 17 ff). Wintermtz (Alyangar Comm. Vol 
359 ff) Sten Konow JBORS 444 ff) V V Mtrash JHQ X. 48 ff 

IA LXII 201 ff) N Das Gupta 1C TV 216 ff) ior a full chs on of the 
different views d. NHTP Ch ym Sec. 1 
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ChaBdra gupta inherited the m litary genius of ins father and 
launched upon a campaign of conquest towards the west. His chief 
opponent was the Saka ruler of Gujarat and the Kathiawar Peninsula. 
The details of the campaign are not known, but there are indications 
that Chandra-gupta, with his feudatory chiefs and ministers, had to 
make a prolonged stay in Malwa This is proved by three inscrip- 
tions, one of Vlrasena, his minister of ‘peace and war’, at XJdayagin 
hill near Bhilsa, the second, of a Sanakanika Maharaja, a feudatory 
chief, m the same locality dated 82<=AD 401-2), and the third of 
a military officer, named Amrakardava, at Sanchi, dated 93 ( = A D 
412-13). Chandra-gupta’s success was, however complete The Saka 
ruler Eudrasimha III was not only defeated, but his kingdom was 
annexed The date on his coin falls between 310 and 319 (the unit 
figure is lost) of the Saka Era, or AD 388 and 397, the earliest date 
on the com which Chandra-gupta issued m imitation of the Saka coins 
is 90 + X (the unit figure is lost) of the Gupta Era, and thus falls 
after AD 409 The western campaign of Chandra-gupta II may 
thus be placed m the first decade of the fifth century A.D Thus 
after more than three hundred years’ rule the line of the Western 
Satraps came to an end and the last vestige of foreign rule disappear- 
ed from Western India It is not unlikely that the literary refe- 
rences to Chandra-gupta’s wars with the Saka chief, mentioned above 
m connection with the episode of Rama-gupta, contain an echo of 
this victory 

By this brilliant conquest, the Gupta emperor not, only put an 
end to the domination of the foreigners who had been in India for 
the longest period, but also added the rich provinces of Kathiawar 
and Gujarat to his empire which now extended from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea The Gupta empire also controlled to a 
large extent the Indian commerce with the western world; and was 
thus brought into closer contact with western civilisation Chandra- 
gupta’s exploits naturally recalled those of king Vikramaditya of 
Ujjaymi who is described in Indian legend as having expelled the 
first Saka conquerors of India more than four hundred years before 1 
It is presumably in imitation of this legendary hero that Chandra- 
gupta assumed the title Vikramaditya, which was also probably 
adopted by his father and had come to be regarded as a title of dis- 
tinction by mighty rulers of India famed for their military exploits. 

It is also likely that some of the traditions associated with 
Vikramaditya, especially his liberality and patronage of learning, 
owed their origin to this historic king. Eor there are ample grounds 
to believe that the famous poet Kalidasa, the chief of the traditional 
nin e gems (nava ratna) of the court of Vikramaditya really lived at 

1 See nhove Vo IT, pp 154-7 
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the court of Chandra gupta II Wh le these trad t ons undoubtedly 
prove that Chandra gupta s name was held in great esteem by a 
grateful posterity, it would be too much to assume that he was the 
historical figure from whom the Vikramaditya legend was originally 
evolved In spite of his undoubted popularity, it is difficult to 
maintain this claim, although upheld by several scholars, for reasons 
stated above 1 

It may be regarded as almost certain that Chandra-gupta had 
other successful military operations to his credit Saba, a hereditary 
minister of Chandra-gupta, states m his record that the emperor set 
out ’to conquer the whole world ’ His general, Amrakardava, is 
said to have obtained great glory by winning many battles But we 
have no definite information regarding the nature and result of these 
campaigns. The military exploits of a king' called Chandra are men- 
tioned m an inscription engraved on the Iron Pillar near Kutb Mmar 
at Delhi. Although there is no convincing proof that this Chandra 
is the same as Chandra-gupta II, many scholars hold this view 2 If 
we accept this identity, we must hold that Chandra-gupta II led vic- 
torious military expeditions m the eastern as well as in the western 
frontiers of his empire The record says that he “defeated a confe- 
deracy of hostile chiefs in Vahga, and having ciossed m warfare the 
seven mouths of the river Smdhu, conquered the Vahlikas ” Vahga 
denotes Eastern Bengal, very nearly the same country as Samatata 
which is included in the tributary frontier states of Samudra-gupta 
We do not know whether there was a rebellion in East Bengal, or 
whether the war was caused by the aggressive imperial policy of 
Chandra-gupta which sought to incorporate the province into the 
dominions directty administered by him In any case, it was pro- 
bably as a result of this campaign that direct Gupta rule was estab- 
ished in this province, for we know definitely that early in the sixth 
century A D a Gupta king was ruling m this region 

Vahlika, the other country conquered by Chandia-gupta II 
after crossing the “seven mouths of the river Smdhu.” is almost cer- 
tainly to be identified with Balkh (Bactna) beyond the Hindu Kush 
mountains It is regrettable that we have no more definite or de- 
tailed account of the only recorded military expedition of an Indian 
king in this remote region outside India Here, too, the motive of 
the campaign was probably similar to that against Eastern Bengal 
As mentioned above , 3 the Kushanas who ruled m this region, or at 
least some of them, had acknowledged the supremacy ot Samudra- 

1 Vol IL p 158 f, cf. also~EHf». 320 f 

2 For the drffeient views on the identification of Chandra and the location of 
Vahlika (which some place m the Beas Valley, bordering on Kashmir) cf 
JRASBL IX 179 fi In addition to the references contained therein, cf El XIV 
367 JAHRS X 86 J1H XVI 13 

3 See pp 10-11 
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gupta ai d e ther they rebelled or Chandra gupta II wanted to 
establish his author ty on a firmer basis Thus if we accept the 
identity of kmg Chandra of the Delhi Iron Pillar Inscription with 
Chandra-gupta II, we may well presume that his victorious arms 
penetrated as far as the eastern limits of India, and beyond Hindu 
Kush to the north-west If we remember that he had also conquered 
the Saka kingdoms in Western Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar, we 
may regard Chandra-gupta II as having rounded off the Gupta im- 
perial dominions in Northern India m all directions He thus com- 
pleted the task begun by his father. 

Chandra-gupta II is known to have formed marriage alliances 
with some powerful ruling families He married Kuvera-naga, of 
the Nag'a family, and had a daughter by her named Prabhavati-gupta. 
This daughter was married to the Vakataka king Rudrasena II The 
geographical position of the Nagas and the Vakatakas was such that 
they might ha\ r e been ot great help to him m his campaigns against 
the Sakas and the Kushanas, and their hostility could easily prove 
to be a serious embarrassment It is not, therefore, an unreasonable 
assumption that both these matrimonial alliances were deliberately 
made with a political object. 

We learn from an inscription of the powerful Kadamba ruler 
Kakutsthavarman 1 of Kuntala that his daughters were married to 
the Guptas and other kings It is not quite certain whether it was 
Chandra-gupta II or his son who married a Kuntala princess But 
it is another indication of the fact that since the very beginning it 
was the traditional policy of the Guptas to form political alliances 
by marriage with the more powerful and distinguished royal families 
of India 

While his predecessors issued only gold coins Chandra-gupta II 
introduced those of copper and silver as well The obverse of his 
silver coins was imitated from that of the Western Satraps as these 
coins were obviously meant for circulation in the territories con- 
quered from them But on the reverse the usual chaitya symbol 
was replaced by the bird Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, which figures 
prominently also on the coins of Samudra-gupta. as befitting a devout 
follower of Vishnu The copper coins, which show no less than nine 
different varieties, have the same general type, mz the king on the 
obverse and the Garuda on the reverse 

The gold coins of Chandra-gupta rival those of his father in 
grandeur and brilliance, and like them throw considerable light on 
his personality and imperial pomp and power Some variations 
made by him in the types of his father’s coins seem to be full of 

1 The correct form is Kakutsthavarman, though Kakusthavarman is the form 
mv b y found m the record of the Kadimbas We have un formly used 
the correct form 
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significance Thus he is represented as slaying a lion nstead of a 
tiger, and the difference is emphasised by the legend Simha Vikrama 
(one who has the prowess ol a lion) It is generally held that these 
coins mdicate his conquest of Gujarat where lions were then fairly 
common In his couch-type of coins he holds, not a lyre like his 
father, but a flower, and taken with the legend rupciknti, this new 
type may be taken to represent his intellectual and physical eminence 
or artistic sense 

Chandra-gupta II also introduced some new types of coins. In 
one of these he stands with his left hand on the hilt of his sword, 
with a dwarf-attendant holding an umbrella over his head, — probably 
a symbol of his claim to universal sovereignty 1 Another represents 
him as riding on a fully caparisoned horse. These as well as the 
lion-slayer type are fitting tributes to his personal valour and mar- 
tial spirit, which was evidently not incompatible with artistic or 
intellectual temperament suggested by the couch-type A com, 
doubtfully attributed to Chandra-gupta II, represents the king as 
standing before a deity, probably Vishnu, and extending his rigiit 
hand to receive the divine pi asdda m the form of three sweetmeats. 2 

Fa-hien, the Chinese pilgrim who travelled over India for more 
than ten years (c 400-411) during the reign of Chandra-gupta II, has 
left an interesting record of the country. Unfortunately, he has not 
noted anything about the political condition of India, so much so, 
that he does not even mention the name of the great emperor m 
whose wide dominions he must have lived for more than five years 
Still even the little that he says about the life of the people is of 
value. Referring to the ‘Middle Kingdom’, which formed the heart 
of Chandra-gupta II’s dominions, he observes 1 “The people are 
numerous and happy; they have not to register their households, or 
attend to any magistrates and their rules; only those who cultivate 
the royal land have to pay (a portion of) the gam from it If they 
want to go, they go: if they want to stay on, they stay The king 
governs without decapitation or (other) corporal punishments ” 
Fa-hien never refers to the lawlessness from which Hiuen Tsang, 
two centuries later, suffered more than once The mild punishment 
of criminals referred to by him is also in striking contrast to the 
harsh and severe penalties mentioned by the later Chinese pilgrim 
On the whole the brief account of Fa-hien gives us some idea of the 
peace, prosperity and contentment prevailing m the empire of 
Chandra-gupta II 

The reign of Chandra-gupta II saw the consolidation of the 
Gupta empire. The brilliant intellectual revival, manifested m arts, 
sciences and literature, which distinguished the Gupta age. has been 


1 IHQ xxm 113 


2 JNS/ X 103 
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dealt with elsewhere n this volume But it is necessary to remem 
her that this age was largely hie creation of Samudra gupta and 
Chandra-gupta II Their conquests brought about that imperial 
peace which rendered possible the progress of culture and civilisa- 
tion which has rightly earned the epithet ‘Golden Age' or "Classical 
Age’ for the period of Gupta rule m India 

Samudra-gupta had begun, the work of conquest To his son 
Chandra-gupta II fell the task of completing it and assimilating into 
the organisation of the empire, not only the tribal states and king- 
doms on the border but also the terntories ruled by foreign hordes like 
the Sakas and the Kushanas The peaceful and well-knit empire 
which he left as a legacy to his son must have been the fruit of long 
endeavour not only of a great general and able statesman, but also 
of a striking personality. If, as is generally believed, Chandra-gupta 
Vikramaditya lived longer in the memory of a grateful posterity 
which had forgotten his illustrious father, the explanation is not far 
to seek People are more impressed by the finished superstructure, 
and give greater credit to its architect than the master -builder who 
conceived the plan and laboriously laid the foundation. Samudra- 
gupta, the victor of a hundred fights, is a hero of history Chandra- 
gupta II, who brought to maturity the new era of political greatness 
and cultural regeneration, won a place in the hearts of his people 

3 KUMARA-GUPTA I 

On the death of Chandra-gupta II, his son Kumara-gupta, born 
of his chief queen Dhruvadevi, ascended the throne 1 His earliest 
known date is A D. 415 and he died in A.D 455. He had thus a long 
reign of forty years or more. 

The Gupta empire had now reached its zenith Wo specific 
military campaign of Kumara-gupta is known to us, but there is no 
doubt that he maintained intact the vast empire he had inherited 
from his father He also performed an Asvamedhci sacrifice and 
assumed the title Mahendraditya He gave great prominence to the 
God Karttikeya, whose name (Kumara) he bore He issued a new 
type of gold coins depicting Karttikeya riding on a peacock on one 
side, and the king feeding a peacock on the other. He also substi- 
tuted the peacock for Garuda on the silver coins 

Quite a large number of records of the governors and feudatories 
of Kumara-gupta have come to light They indicate the develop- 
ment of the administrative machinery and the strength and stability 
of the empire There is reason to believe that Kumara-gupta’s long 

1 It is difficult to accept Bhandaikar’s view (IC, XI. 231) that Kumara-gupta is 
identical with Govmda-gupta, or the theory of Jagannath {1C, XU. 167) that 
the latter ascend ed the throne after Chandra-gupta II and ruled before the 
fo 
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reign was on the whole peaceful and prosperous, and the empire 
enjoyed to the full the benefits of the military victories of his father 
and grandfather. 

Towards the very end of his reign the peace of the empire was 
rudely disturbed by the invasion of an enemy whose identity is not 
definitely established. It is generally believed that the hostile forces 
belonged to a tribe whose name was Pushyamitra, but the reading 
of this name is uncertain. 1 Whoever might have been the adversary 
{or adversaries), there is no doubt that he was very powerful, and 
his progress must have constituted a grave menace to the empire 
A contemporary inscription expressly states that the enemies ‘had 
great resources in men and money,’ and in the course of his fight 
with them ‘to restore the fallen fortunes of his family/ the crown 
prince Skanda-gupta passed a whole night on bare earth. In spite 
of obvious poetic fancies and exaggerations, the statement leaves the 
impression that the Gupta emperor had met with serious reverses 
and was threatened with utter ruin when Skanda-gupta turned the 
scale in his favour by inflicting a crushing defeat upon the enemy 
The poet, who composed the inscription, tells us that this heroic 
achievement of Skanda-gupta w v as sung m every region ‘by happy 
men, even down to the children ’ The sense of relief echoed in these 
laudatory songs gives us a proper measure of the apprehended 
calamity. It is significant that m. four successive verses the poet 
refers no less than three times to the ‘ruined fortunes of the Gupta 
family/ and their restoration by Skanda-gupta This emphasises 
the serious nature of the crisis that was averted by Skanda-gupta, 
but its exact nature still remains unknown 

The reign of Kumara-gupta is generally regarded as devoid of 
interest and importance. But in forming a true estimate of his 
character and achievements we must give full importance to certain 
significant details which are generally overlooked The numerous 
inscriptions of this age mention only one military campaign towards 
the very end of his reign, while they all clearly indicate a peaceful 
and stable administration from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal 
under his personal authority. Only a strong and benevolent admin- 
istration could have kept the vast empire so thoroughly m check 
The repulse of the Hunas and other enemies shortly after his death 
proves the efficiency of the imperial army and that it was preserved 
for nearly 40 years even under peaceful conditions reflects no small 
credit upon Kumara-gupta On the whole, it is not unlikely that 

1 The information, is derived from the Bhitari pillar Inscription Fleet read the 
crucial expression as “Pushya-mitrams-cha”, but noted that the second syllable 
of the name is damaged (CIJ, III. 54, 55 fn 2) Dr H R. Divekar proposes to 
read the compound as “Yudhy-amurams-cha' (ABORI I 99 ff) A tribe 
cal'ed PushyanTtra is referred to in the Vishnu. Pu ana which a tas t with 
the region near the source of the N ada river 
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more credit is due to Kumara gupta s administration and personality 
than is usually given to him by modem historians. His reign is 
generally looked upon as a mere dark background against which 
shine brilliantly those of his two predecessors and immediate suc- 
cessor But for aught we know this may be unfair to him and not 
m consonance with strict historical truth. 

4 SKANDA-GUFTA 

The aged emperor Kumara-gupta died before Skanda-gupta’s 
return from his victorious campaign (A.D, 455-6) The official re- 
cord, mentioned above, describes how Skanda-gupta reported his 
glorious victory over the enemies to his mother, who received him 
with tears as DevakI did unto Krishna. This allusion to the well- 
known story might have more meaning than is apparent to us. It 
has been suggested that DevakI 1 was the name of the queen-mother 
But the analogy might have been called forth by the similarity of 
circumstances as much as by a common name 2 

It is curious that the official records of a later date omit the name 
of Skanda-gupta from the royal genealogical list It is equally 
strange that while the genealogical portion, even in the inscription of 
Skanda-gupta himself, mentions the chief queens who were mothers 
of his three predecessors, it does not refer to his own mother 
Further, an official record, composed shortly after the accession of 
Skanda-gupta, states how the “goddess of sovereignty, of her own 
accord, selected him as her husband, having m succession discarded 
all other princes ” This idea is also probably represented m a type 
of coins which depicts the king, armed with bow and arrow, as 
standing in front of the Garuda standard while, beyond it, is a female 
figure facing the king and holding a lotus in her left hand and an 
indistinct object, probably a fillet, in her right hand All these 
scattered evidences may indicate that Skanda-gupta’s mother was 
probably not the chief queen of Kumara-gupta, and having no indis- 
putable legitimate claim to the throne, Skanda-gupta had to fight 
for it with, one or more rivals. 3 It is probable, for example, that 

2 BC. Lent. Vol I 618 , El XVIII 242 

3 Arguments in support oJr this hypothesis are given in JPASB, XVII 253 if 

They have been criticised in detail m PHAP, 482_ if The criticism seeks to 
establish that the conclusion does not necessarily follow from the data in other 
words, it cannot be regarded as a settled fact Now this was never claimed, 
and the views were expressly stated to be a tentative hypothesis Besides, the 
criticism misses the real points of many of the arguments Thus regarding 
the omission of the name of Skanda-gupta’s mother in the Bhutan pillar Ins 
it is merely observed that ‘the names of the mothers of kings are sometimes 
omitted,’ and ‘there was no rule prohibiting the mention ot ordinary queens 
in inscriptions ' These remarks show a lack of appreciation of the argument, 
vis the omission of the name of Mahadevi of Kumara-gupta I, the mother of 
the re giving king tn gtrikmg contrast W’th the mention of the other MahZde Jia 
of earlier kings in one and the acme record ot but be looked upon as 
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taking advantage of Skanda gupta s absence in a distant campaign, 
his step-brother Puru gupta ascended the throne immediately after 
his father’s death, but was soon removed when Skanda-gupta re- 
turned from his victorious campaign It should be remembered, 
however, that while this is undoubtedly a probable view, it cannot 
be regarded as an established fact 

But whether there was a war of succession or not, Skanda-gupta 
did not long reign m peace, and was engaged in hostilities almost 
immediately after his accession. Contemporary records refer to 
his struggle with hostile kings, including some who are described as 
m lechchhas, but no details are given. We know, however, definitely 
that some time during his reign, Skanda-gupta had to encounter the 
invasion of the Hun as who had already proved themselves to be a 
formidable power and a terror to both Europe and Asia. The history 
of the Hunas will be treated m detail elsewhere. For the present it 
will suffice to state that about the middle of the fifth century A D one 
branch of the Hunas, known as the Ephthalites or White Huns, 
occupied the Oxus valley and threatened both Peisia and India 
They conquered the kingdom of Gandhara, and set up a king who was 
cruel and vindictive and practised the most barbarous atrocities. It 
is probable that they advanced still further into the heart of India 
and became a grave menace to the Gupta empire Skanda-gupta had 
once saved the empire while he was yet the crown prince This new 
danger, perhaps a graver one, again put his military prowess to a 
severe test. But he was equally successful on this occasion as well 
The verse describing his conflict with the Hunas, though mutilated, 
leaves no doubt chat the struggle was severe, but he won a complete 
victory. The utter discomfiture of the Hupas is also borne out by 
the fact that for nearly half a century the Gupta empire was immune 
from their depredations . 1 

significant. It is true that almost all the facts, on which the hypothesis is 
based, may be explained away m a different manner If they were not, then 
the view would not be a mere hypothesis, hut a proved fact But nothing has 
been said to indicate that the pioposed view is not a probable and a reasonable 
inherence from the facts before us In particular no other satisfactory explana- 
tion is forthcoming regarding the assumption of royal power by Ghatotkacha- 
gupta and Prakaiaditya The analogy 7 of the Banskhera and Madhuban plates 
does not, as has been suggested {PHA1‘ 483), take away the force ot the argu- 
ment For here Rajya-vardhana’s mother is mentioned, and as Harsha-vardhana 
is said to be his anuja (younger brother), the separate mention of his mother 
is rendered unnecessary (Cf. also PHAI, 3 572 ff) 

1 Allan, finds an echo of Skanda-gupta’s victory over the Hunas m a story oi 
king Vikramaditya preserved _in Somadeva’s Kathdsantsagara, According to 
it Vikramaditya, son of Mahenaraditya, king of Ujjain, having succeeded to the 
throne on his father’s abdication, utterly defeated the M lechchhas who were 
overrunning the earth (CGD. xlix, fn. 1) 

According to a Buddhist text ' Chandragarbha-pcmprichchha ’ ‘king Mahen- 
drasena, who was born in the country of KausambI, had a valiant son After 
he had passed the age of 12 Mahendra's kingdom was invaded by three foreign 
powers m t — Ya Falh kas and Baku who took on of 
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It was a great achievement for wh ch bkanda gupta may well 
go down m history as the saviour of India. The full significance of 
the great task performed by him can only be understood against the 
background of contemporary events Shortly before Skanda-gupta 
ascended the throne, the Hunas had established their supremacy in 
Europe, and the mighty Roman empire quailed before these bar- 
barians. Their leader Attila, who died m A D 453, was able ‘to send 
equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople ’ Shortly 
after their defeat by Skanda-gupta, they overwhelmed Persia and 
killed its king Wherever they went, they carried devastation by 
fire and sword, and the most prosperous towns and villages were 
reduced to utter desolation If we remember all this, we can 
well realise the value of the great victory of Skanda-gupta over them 
All over the vast empire the people must have heaved a sigh of re- 
lief at the great deliverance and as a contemporary record puts it, 
the fame of Skanda-gupta was sung by everyone both young and old 
This heroic feat of Skanda-gupta that saved India from the scourge 
of a cruel and barbaric foe fully justifies his assumption of the title 
Vikramaditya in imitation of his grandfather 

The arduous military campaigns must have heavily taxed the 
resources of the empire, and this is reflected in the coinage of 
Skanda-gupta His gold coins are comparatively few and belong 
mostly to a single type. This, as well as deterioration in the purity 
of gold, was possibly due to the financial dram caused by the con- 
tinual stress of wars during the reign. Happily we have also evi- 
dence of great works of public utility executed by his officers even 
m distant parts of the empire. An inscription, incised on the Girnar 
hill near Junagadh in Kathiawar, refers in detail to such an achieve- 
ment by his governor Parnadatta, It refers to the great lake or 
water-reservoir on the Girnar hill, which evidently supplied irriga- 
tion canals over a large cultivated area, and was constructed by 
Chandragupta Maurya by having an embankment built across a 
small gap in a natural depression over the hills. This embankment 
having burst on account of excessive rams in the very first year of 
Skanda-gupta’s reign, the whole countryside was threatened with 
rum But the governor Parnadatta, and his son Chakrapalita, the 
local magistrate, took prompt steps to repair the damage and restore 

Gandhara and countries to the north of the Ganga The young son of 
Mahcndrasena led his father's army of two hundred thousand men against the 
enemy whose soldiers numbered three hundred thousand. The prince. how- 
ever, broke the enemy army and won the battle On his return his father 
crowned him king, saying “henceforth rule the kingdom, 5 ’ and himself retired 
to religious life. For twelve years after this the new kmg fought these foreign 
enemies, and ultimately captured and executed the three kings 3 It has been 
suggested that this story gives an account of the fight between Skanda-gupta 
and the Hunas (IHU 36). But no great reliance can be placed on the details 
of such stones 
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the embankment Another record m the same place tells us how 
similar catastrophe had occurred three hundred years before, 
when the embankment was repaired by the Saka chief Kudradaman. 
Two records on the spot thus give us an interesting history of this 
great irrigation reservoir over a period oi more than seven hundred 
and fifty years. 

The inscription of Parnadatta is a beautiful composition and 
holds out before us the picture of a strong united empire under the 
vigorous administration of a benevolent and popular ruler. The 
Griipta empire, which now stretched literally from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea, was the undisputed possession of one master 
whose commands were implicitly obeyed by the governors, appointed 
by him, from one end to the other of this vast region The founda- 
tions of the empire were strong enough to survive great internal 
shocks, and even the redoubtable Hunas failed to break through its 
defences For nearly a century the empire had stood as a symbol 
of the unity, integrity and independence of Aryavarta The poet 
who referred (m AD 460) to the tranquil reign of Skanda-gupta, 
the lord of hundred kings, did not probably exaggerate the condi- 
tion of things. We have every reason to believe that peace and 
prosperity prevailed over the vast empire, and the new era of cul- 
tural progress continued its course unchecked under the protective 
wing of the unparalleled material power and splendour of the age 
When Skanda-gupta died about A D 467, he had the supreme satis- 
faction of leaving intact the mighty empire built up by his great 
predecessors. 


THE IMPERIAL CRISIS 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to give a 
clear account, or even, a definite outline, of the history of the Imperial 
Guptas after the death of Skanda-gupta We know the names of 
several kings, but their dates or relation to each other cannot always 
be definitely determined The known facts cannot be co-ordinated 
m a manner that may be regarded as entirely satisfactory or even 
free from serious difficulties. All that can be attempted is a provi- 
sional reconstruction that appears to be the most reasonable and 
least open to objection 1 

1 PURU-GUPTA 

The official genealogy of the later Gupta emperors traces the 
imperial line from Kumara-gupta through Puru-gupta and altogether 
ignores Skanda-gupta Puru-gupta was the son of Kumara-gupta I 
and his chief queen AnantadevI, and, as noted above, it is not un- 
likely that he contested the throne after the death of his father But 
whether he ruled, for howsoever short a period, at that time, or 
seized the throne after the death of his brother Skanda-gupta, there 
is hardly any doubt that he did reign, and the imperial line was 
continued by his two sons Budha-gupta and Narasnnha-gupta, and 
the latter’s descendants, not those of Skanda-gupta 

But there are several kings known from coins and inscriptions 
whose position m the Gupta family is not known with certainty. 
One is Kumara-gupta II who reigned in AD 474, x e less than seven 
years after the death of Skanda-gupta. He might have been a son 
of Skanda-gupta who was dispossessed or succeeded by Budha-gupta, 
but it is also not unlikely that he was an elder brother of Budha- 
gupta There are some other kings also whose existence is deduced 
from coins and inscriptions and who probably ruled about this time 
Thus indications are not wanting that there were rival factions con- 
tending for the throne during the period immediately after Skanda- 
gupta’s death; but we have no definite knowledge of the events of 
this period 

1 For the different views on this subject cf the works mentioned in General 
References and also the following 

1 Pannalal, m flindinthttn January 1918 

2 R C Majumdar in IA 1918, pp 161 7 1C X. 172 S 70 

3 N N Da. Gupta m B C Law VoL 1 617 
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2 BUDHA-GUPTA 

The obscurity lifts with the accession of Budha-gupta, the son 
of Puru-gupta and his chief queen Chandradevi Budha-gupta was 
on the throne in A.D 477 and ruled for twenty years or more. 
Whatever might have been the internal troubles before he came to 
the throne, he succeeded m establishing' a firm rule and restoring 
peace and order over the extensive empire Records of his 
governors in Malwa and Bengal testify to the continued solidarity 
of the empire, at least to a very large extent, though there were 
ominous signs of the decline of its power and authority in the out- 
lying provinces 

In the west, the Maitraka family became hereditary rulers of 
the Kathiawar Peninsula. Bhatarka, the founder of this family and 
a general of the emperor, was appointed governor of this province 
With Valabhl as its capital, and he was succeeded by his son Dhara- 
sena. Both of them called themselves SendpaU , but the next 
governor, Dronasimha, a younger son of Bhatarka, assumed the title 
Maharaja, and it is claimed in the official records of the family dial 
the paramount ruler m person installed him m royalty by a regular 
ceremony. The paramount ruler, referred to, was most probably the 
emperor Budha-gupta Thus Dronasimha became a feudal chief 
rather than a governor, and though the family still paid nominal 
homage to the Gupta emperor, the Maitrakas of Valabhi were well 
on the way to setting up an independent kingdom. 

The Parivraj aka Maharajas, so-called because they were des- 
cended from a royal ascetic (panvrajaka) , ruled m Bundelkhand 
(Nagod and Jaso States) Maharaja Hastm (AD 475-517) of the 
family issued land-grants without mentioning Budha-gupta, making 
only a general reference to Gupta sovereignty 

Contiguous to the Parivraj aka kingdom was another principality 
with Uchchakalpa as the capital. King Jayanatha of this family 
issued land grants in the years 174 and 177 which probably refer to 
the Gupta era and therefore correspond to A D 493 and 498 1 It 
appears from the locality and the use of the Gupta era that this 
kingdom was once included in the Gupta empire, but as Jayanatha’s 
grants do not contain any reference to the Gupta sovereignty, it is 
probable that by A D. 493 he had ceased to owe any allegiance to it 

To the north and east of these two kingdoms in Bundelkhand, 
a dynasty called the Panduvamsa was rising into importance. King 
Udayana of this family, known from a rock inscription at Kalanjar 
(m Banda District, UP), 2 flourished probably towards the end of the 
fifth century A D . and is to be identified with the king of the same 

1 cn m JIT 121 El 171 2 EI TV 257 
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"name \vji Hfe// gr e a t grandson Tivaradeva founded a principal ty m 
Another Pandu amsa or Pai.du family _s know i 
^gg^sS^opper-plate grant found m Bewah State, Baghelkhand, 
which mentions the names of four kings 2 The first two of these 
bear no royal title, but the next two, Nagabala and his son Bharata- 
bala (alias Indra), are not only styled Maharaja but also bear the 
epithets Parama-mahesvara, Parama-brahmanya, etc These four 
kings probably ruled in the fifth century A D and it is evident that 
the family achieved complete or partial independence in the latter 
half of the period 

Another ruling chief, Maharaja Lakshmana, is known from two 
copper-plates found in Allahabad District and Rewa’n State 3 Both 
are dated in the year 158 which has been referred to the Qupta era. 
Maharaja Lakshmana, who was thus ruling in A D 477-8 m the reign 
of Budha-gupta, had his capital at Jayapura, a place not yet 
identified As he makes no reference to Gupta sovereignty, he was 
probably an independent king, at least de facto. 

Similarly Maharaja SubandhuT’ who issued a land-grant from 
the ancient town of Mahishmati (Mandhata or Maheshwar) on the 
Narmada in the year 167, makes no reference to any Gupta suzerain. 
If the date is to be referred to the Gupta era, as is generally believed, 
he was a contemporary of Budha-gupta A 

It is also significant that whereas the governor of North Bengal 
was called simply Upanka m the time of Kumara-gupta I, the epithet 
Maharaja was added to it m the time of Budha-gupta Another 
governor of the latter, ruling the land between the Yamuna and the 
Narmada, was also called Maharaja Even a subordinate to this ruler, 
who governed the territory round Erah. had the title Maharaja 

These instances show that while outwardly the Gupta empire 
suffered no diminution and its authority was still acknowledged as far 
as the Bay of Bengal in the east, the Arabian Sea m the west, and the 
river Narmada m the south, its power and prestige had considerably 
declined, and some of its outlying provinces like Kathiawar and 
Bundelkhand were already enjoying a semi-independent status 
This is fully borne out by a study of the coins of Budha-gupta. His 
gold coins are very rare and only two or three specimens are so far 
known 5 

1 El VII 104 2. Bhdrata-Kaumudi. I 215, El, XXVII 132 

3 El, II 364, AS1, 1936-7 p 88 

4 El, XIX 261 Prof Mirashi refers the date to the so-called Kalachuri era and 
regards Subandhu as an independent chief in AD 416-17 (lHQ, XXI 82-3) 

5 According to Allan (CGD cv) the coins of Budha-gupta are known m silver 
only But a type of gold com, attributed by Allan to Puru gupta (ibid eii) 
most probably belongs to Budha gupta 1C I 631 2) Besides, two gold corns 
of Budha gupta have recently been found (JNSI X 78 AIL 11Z) 
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The reason for this decline is to be sought for both in ntemal 
and. external circumstances. The probability of civil war and 
struggle for the throne, on the deaths of Kumara-gupia I and Skanda- 
gupta, has been referred to above. An inscription found at Manda- 
sor refers to the period between A.D 436 and 472 as full of troubles 
which saw the reigns of many kings, but the implication is rather 
vague 

We have also allusions to foreign invasions. The Vakataka 
king Narendra-sena is said to have established his suzerainty over 
the lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malava. This would imply an in- 
vasion of Gupta dominions from the south The date of Narendra- 
sena is not definitely known, but he may be regarded as a contem- 
porary of Budha-gupta His invasion might have been primarily 
responsible for the decline of the Gupta supremacy m Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand noted above. The Hunas, though defeated by 
Skanda-gupta, reappeared, probably even during the reign of Budha- 
gupta, but the dates are not definitely known Thus although our 
information is very meagre, we may easily infer that both internal 
discord and foreign aggression sapped the vitality of the empire 

Budha-gupta’s last known date is A D. 495, but he died probably 
about AD 500 1 or shortly after It is difficult to form a proper 
estimate of his ability His reign was undoubtedly the first stage m 
the decline of the empire, but this was not necessarily due to his 
faults Perhaps, if the facts were more fully known, he would have 
been entitled to great credit for saving the mighty fabric of the 
empire from the impending rum which overtook it almost imme- 
diately after his death In any case he seems to have been the last 
Gupta emperor to enjoy sovereignty over the vast dominions be- 
queathed by Samudra-gupta and Chandra-gupta II During his 
reign the empire passed through a critical period and emerged, not 
quite unscathed, but with its form intact, and its g ory scarcely 
diminished, at least m outward appearance At the time of his 
death, the imperial structure was still imposing, though cracks were 
already visible 


* 

1 IA XVM 227 But the read ng of the symbol for 80 on a com from which this 
date is derived is very tru -ertara 1A XIV 68 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE 

1 DISSENSIONS IN THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 

The death of Budha-gupta was followed by a period of troubles 
We find evidence of internal dissensions, caused by disputed succes- 
sion, leading to the partition of the empire, and to make matters 
worse, there was renewed invasion of the Hunas with far greater 
success than before. It is difficult to follow clearly the sequence of 
events, or to understand their reaction upon one another, we can 
only trace the course of history in broad outline 

According to the official genealogy Budha-gupta was succeeded 
by his brother Narasimha-gupta and the latter by his son and grand- 
son. The reigns of these three kings covered roughly the period 
between A D 500 and 570 But we find the records of two other 
Gupta kings who ruled during the earlier part of this period The 
first of them is Vamya-gupta, of whom a single record, dated A D 
507, has been found in Tippera District m Bengal His gold coins 
and royal seal indicate that he belonged to the imperial family, but 
his exact relationship to the Gupta kings mentioned above is not 
known 1 It is probable that his dominion was confined to Bengal, 
and that he ruled for a short time 

The other king Bhanu-gupta is also known from a single inscrip- 
tion at Eran (Saugor District, Madhya Pradesh) dated AD 510, but 
neither his coins nor any royal seal have yet come to light. The 
inscription records how a feudatory chief named Goparaja accom- 
panied “the mighty king, the glorious Bhanu-gupta, the bravest man 
on the earth,” and fought a famous battle Goparaja was killed m 
this battle and his wife accompanied him on the funeral pyre The 
small pillar on which the record is engraved was thus a memorial 
Satl stone. 

The epithet of Bhanu-gupta leaves no doubt that he was a ruler 
of the Gupta family. It is difficult to account for the almost simul- 
taneous appearance of the two rulers, Vamya-gupta and Bhanu- 
gupta, m the eastern and western provinces of the Gupta dominion, 
particularly when we remember that neither of them is recognised 
m the official Gupta genealogy, according to which a third king 
Narasimha-gupta was ruling about the same time. The most plau- 

1 For Vainya gupta’s mser’ptions, coins arxl seals, ef 1HQ ' VL 40' IX. 784 989 
XIX 275 For the suggestion that he was the SC® of Puru gupta cf 1HQ 
67 
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sible explanation to be that there were several nval claimants 

to the throne who set themselves up m different parts of the empire 
and succeeded for the time being m holding their own. 

The famous battle in which Bhanu-gupta and Goparaja were 
engaged at Eran was most probably fought against the Huna chief 
Toramana. For we know definitely that about this time that great 
Huna leader had conquered this region But even assuming that 
Bhanu-gupta fought with Toramana. we do not know whether he 
defended the province against the Huna attack or made an attempt 
to recover it from Huna possession. In either case, we do not know 
the extent of his success or failure Thus, m spite of the high 
encomiums showered on his bravery, Bhanu-gupta remains a 
shadowy figure and we cannot say exactly what part he played m 
this dark period of the Gupta empire 

Nor are we better informed about the early history of Nara- 
simha-gupta, who foil owed his brother Budha-gupta on the throne 
and assumed the title of Baladitya. His position vis a uis either 
Vainya-gupta or Bhanu-gupta is not known, and we cannot exclude 
the possibility that he ascended the throne after both of them had 
died. The only great achievement with which he may be credited 
is the crushing defeat he inflicted upon the Huna chief Mihirakula, 
the son of Toramana. But the forces of disintegration were already 
at work and terrific convulsions shook the empire, heralding its 
downfall We must take note of these before we can proceed with 
the history of Narasimha-gupta 

2. THE HUNAS 1 

As early as the second century B C we find the nomadic Hunas 
living on the borders of China. Their quarrel with the Yueh-chi, a 
neighbouring nomadic tribe, as mentioned above, 9 led to the con- 
quest of India by the Sakas and the Kushanas about the first century 
of the Christian era Later, the Hunas, like the Yueh-chi, migrated 
towards the west, and divided into two main streams, of which one 
flowed towards the Volga and the other to the Oxus. The activities 
of the former figure prominently m Roman history and need not be 
discussed here. The Hunas in the Oxus valley threw off the yoke 
of the Juan- Juan tribe and became very powerful towards the middle 
of the fifth century A.D. From the name of their rulers' family they 

1 For a general account of the Hunas cf — 

1 Chavannes — Documents sur les Toukme Occidentaux pp 223 if 
2. Sir Aurel Stein — The White Huns and Kindred tribes m the history of 
the Indian North-western, frontier (TA, 1905, pp. 73 ff). 

3 Ghirshman — Les Chiomtes HephthaHtes. 

For the Huna activities m India cf. IA, XV. 245, 346, IHQ, IH 1, NIA , 
IV 36 For Huna corns cf. JASB , 1894 Part I. pp 191 ff For the antiquity 
of the Hunas and their activity m Iran, cf- Bhaiidarkar Com m. VoL 65 
2 Voi II, pp 120 ff 
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came to be known as Ye tha Hephthal tes or Ephfhahtes and the 
Greek accounts refer to them as White Huns. 

From the Oxus valley the White Huns advanced towards both 
Persia and India Crossing the Hindu Kush they occupied Gandhara, 
but their further progress was checked by Skanda-gupta, who inflict- 
ed a crushing defeat upon them about A.D. 460 Persia, however, 
was unable to stop their ravages and in A.D. 434 the "Huns defeated 
and killed the Persian king This success enhanced the power and 
prestige of the Huns, and by the end of the fifth century A.D. they 
ruled over a vast empire with their principal capital at Balkh 

About the close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century 
AD., a chief named Torarnana, advancing from the Punjab, conquer- 
ed a large part of Western India, and even Eran (Saugor District, 
Madhya Pradesh) was included in his dominions. The conquest of 
Eran must have taken place not long after the reign of Budha-gupta, 
for the chief who administered the district under Torarnana was the 
younger brother of one who held the same office under Budha-gupta. 
Torarnana is generally taken to be a Huna chief, and although there 
is no conclusive evidence to this effect, this may well be trued His 
coins testify to his foreign origin and indicate his rule over parts of 
U P., Rajputana, Punjab and Kashmir. It is probable that he was 
connected with the Huna ruling family in Gandhara and advanced 
from that base to effect further conquests in India. But we possess 
little definite information about him. According to a Jain work he 
was converted to that faith and lived at Pavvaiya on the banks of the 
Chandrabhaga (Chenab) in the Punjab. 1 2 

Torarnana was succeeded by his son Mihirakula who probably 
ascended the throne about AD. 515 According to Hiuen Tsang his 
capital was Sakala or Sialkot and he ruled over India. 

Rajatarangmi, the chronicle of Kashmir, 3 refers to Mihirakula 
as a powerful king who ruled over both Kashmir and Gandhara and 
conquered Southern India and Ceylon He is described as a king 
of violent disposition, and heart-rending tales of his cruelty are told 
at great length. Rajatarangini also refers to Toramaija, but he flour- 
ished long after Mihirakula, about eighteen kings intervening 
between the two. The career of this Torarnana hardly fits in with 
what we know of the Huna chief of that name from other sources, 
though the age assigned to him fits in with that of the latter. On the 
other hand, the stories of Mihirakula’s cruelty, preserved in 
Rajatarangini, agree with those narrated by Hiuen Tsang, but the 


1. For the nationality of Torarnana cf NIA, IV 36, IRQ. XU. 532 

2. 11113 Jam work m Krivala-yamaJa composed in 7W Saha (AH 778) For an 

ct of it» contents cf. JBOJC5 XIV 28, 

3 L 289 ff UX 102 ff 
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period assigned to his reign is too remote rhus we can hardly 
accept Rdjataranginl as a reliable source of historical information 
about these rulers. 

We get a fair idea of the power and influence of the Huns about 
this time from the account of Sung-yun, 1 a Chinese ambassador to 
the Hun king of Gandhara m A.D. 520. After mentioning the com 
quest and occupation of this kingdom by the Huns, two generations 
before his time, he gives the following account of the king whose 
court he visited : 

“The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was cruel and vindic- 
tive, and he practised the most barbarous atrocities He did not 
believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship demons. Entirely 
self-reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war with the 
country of Ki-pin (Kashmir), disputing the boundaries of their king- 
dom, and his troops had been already engaged in it for three years 
The king has 700 war-elephants . . . The king continually abode 

with his troops on the frontier and never returned to his 
kingdom....” Somewhat later in date is the account given by 
Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes (Indian navigator), an Alexandrine 
Greek, in his Christian Topography, 2 which was probably begun m 
AD 535 but not put in its final form till A.D 547 In one place 
he says “Higher up m India, that is farther to the north, are the 
White Huns The one called Gollas when going to a war takes with 
him, it is said, no fewer than two thousand elephants and a great 
force of cavalry He is the lord of India, and oppressing the people, 
forces them to pay tribute ” After narrating some stories about 
him the same writer remarks 1 “The river Phison separates all the 
countries of India from the country of tne Huns ” Fortunately the 
author clearly says elsewhere that “the Phison is the same as the 
river Indus.” The date to which this account refers cannot be 
exactly determined but may be placed between A D 525 and 535. 

It is generally believed that king Gollas m the above account 
refers to Mihirakula whose name is also written as Mihirgul It is 
not also unlikely that he is the king whom Sung-yun met m Gand- 
hara, somewhat earlier. It is interesting to note that both these 
accounts place the Huna kingdom proper to the west of the Smdhu, 
though according to Cosmas the Huna king exercised suzerainty over 
Indian kings and forced them to pay tribute. This appears to have 
been a later development, during the interval between the two 
accounts, which also saw the increase of the elephant forces of the 
king from 700 to 2000. 


1 HTB I. xv. c 

2 Translated nto English by J W Me Cnnd e (London, 1897) 
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If we proceed on this assumption, we may legitimately conclude 
that Toramana’s power suffered a decline, and after his initial suc- 
cesses which carried him as far as Eran, he was forced to fall back, 
and the Huna authority was confined to the territory beyond the 
Sindhu. This might be due to a defeat inflicted upon him by Bhanu- 
gupta, to whom reference has been made above. All this is, how- 
ever, vague and uncertain, and we cannot come to any definite con- 
clusion. But whatever we might think of the end of Toramana, 
there is no doubt that his son Mihirakula revived the ambitious 
project of his father. It appears from all accounts that Mihirakula 
was a powerful tyrant who overran a large part of Northern India 
An inscription dated in the fifteenth year of his reign (c. AD 530) 
shows that his sovereignty extended at least up to Gwalior, and pro 
bably his authority was acknowledged further beyond that territory 
as well. As mentioned above, according to Hiuen Tsang, he subdued 
the whole of India, and Cosmas also describes the Huna chief at this 
time as the Lord of India But the Hupas were not destined to enjoy 
success for long, and Mihirakula, too, soon met his doom at the hands 
of two Indian rulers, Yasodharman and Narasimha-gupta 

Yasodharman, whose career will be discussed later, claims that 
“respect was paid to his feet by even that (famous) king Mihirakula 
whose head had never (previously) been brought to the humility of 
obeisance to any other save (the god) Sthanu (Siva), (and) embraced 
by whose arms the mountain of snow (i.e. the Himalaya) falsely 
prides itself on being styled as inaccessible fortress The reference 
to the mountain of snow probably indicates that Mihirakula was 
ruling over Kashmir and the adjoining regions. It may be remember- 
ed that Sung-yun also related that the Huna chief was fighting with 
Kashmir. It would appear that while Mihirakula was advancing into 
the interior of India he was opposed by Yasodharman, an ambitious 
chief of Malwa. Mihirakula was evidently defeated, but his kingdom 
or power was not destroyed With the fall of Yasodharman, which 
probably took place not long after, Mihirakula again came to the 
forefront. 

The Gupta king who then occupied the imperial throne was 
probably Narasuhha-gupta Baladitya. He was temporarily over- 
whelmed by the victorious raids of Yasodharman, and Mihirakula 
evidently took advantage of this temporary collapse of the imperial 
authority to extend his power Narasimha-gupta was, according to 
Hiuen Tsang, forced to the humiliating position of paying tribute to 
Mihirakula After mentioning Mihirakula’s great power and perse- 
cution of Buddhism, Hiuen Tsang tells a long story how finally 
Baladitya triumphed over his rival This may be ed up as 

follows 
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Baladitya raja king of Magadha profoundly honoured the law 
of Buddha. When he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities 
of Mihirakula he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and 
refused to pay tribute. When Mihirakula invaded his dominions, 
Baladitya took refuge with his army in an island. Mihirakula left 
the main part of his army m charge of his younger brother, embarked 
on boats and landed with a part of his troops on the island. He was, 
however, ambushed by the troops of Baladitya in a narrow pass and 
was taken prisoner, Baladitya resolved to execute Mihirakula, but 
released him on the intercession of his mother. Mihirakula found 
on his return that his brother had gone back and occupied the 
throne. He, therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in Kashmir. 
Then he stirred up a rebellion there, killed the king and placed him* 
self on the throne of Kashmir. He next killed the king of Gandhara, 
exterminated the royal family, destroyed the stupas and 
sangharamas, plundered the wealth of the country and returned. 
But within a year he died.” 

Apart from the fact that the general account of Hiuen Tsang is 
open to suspicion, on the ground of his placing Mihirakula “several 
centuries ago”, it is difficult to believe many of the details m this 
story. 

It has been noted above that Kashmir, probably, and Gandhara, 
certainly, were already parts of the Huna empire in India, and Hiuen 
Tsang is palpably wrong in describing them as new conquests by 
Mihirakula. The long account of the defeat and discomfiture of 
Mihirakula at the hands of Baladitya. and particularly the manner 
in which it was achieved, undoubtedly contains a great deal of 
exaggeration. But m spite of all these we may, m the absence of a 
better or more satisfactory hypothesis, provisionally regard Bala- 
ditya as having defeated Mihirakula and saved the Gupta empire 
from the Huna depredations. That would explain why his name and 
fame as a great hero survived even two centuries later. The defeat 
of Mihirakula appears to have finally crushed the Huna political 
supremacy m India For although the existence of a Huna community, 
and even of small Huna principalities, is known in later times, the 
Hiinas no longer appear as a great power or even a disturbing element 
in Indian history. 

Reference may be made m this connection to the defeat inflicted 
upon the Huijas by the Maukharis. In a record of their enemies, 
the Later Guptas, reference is made to the “proudly stepping array 
of mighty elephants, belonging to the Maukharis, which had thrown 
aloft m battle the troops of the Hunas.” It is likely that this famous 
victory was gained by Isana-varman, the Maukhari king, and that 
he fought as a feudatory of the Gupta emperor Narasimha gupta in 
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his campaign against Mihirakula. It is, however, not unlikely that 
an independent Maukharx king, Isana-varman or his son Sarva- 
varman, again defeated the Hunas. Certain it is that the Maukharis 
issued coins in imitation of the Huna kings and ruled over territories 
formerly m possession of the Hunas. 

The collapse of the Huna political power m India was due not 
only to the defeat of their chiefs Toramana and Mihirakula, but also, 
and perhaps mainly, to the crushing blow given to their central 
authority on the Oxus by the combined forces of the Turks and the 
Persians some time between A.D. 563 and 567. That administered 
the final death-blow to the Huna power m the east. 

3. YASODHARMAN AND OTHER REBELLIOUS FEUDATORIES 

The Huna inroads under Toramana and Mihirakula must have 
contributed further to the disintegration of the Gupta empire, winch 
had begun after the death of Budha-gupta. Feudal chiefs, and even 
high officials, gradually assumed power and authority, and finally set 
themselves up as independent kings. Epigraphic records frequently 
refer to battles in all directions about this time, clearly indicating a 
period of unrest and excitement. In addition to the Hunas. we know 
of at least one other foreign invasion. Hari-shena, the Vakataka 
ruler of the Deccan, invaded Malwa, and established his authority 
over Malwa and Gujarat. 

The province of Malwa had been passing through a troublesome 
period on account of the invasions of the Hunas and the Vakatakas, 
and the hold of the Gupta emperors must have been considerably 
weakened m that region. Taking advantage of this situation 
Yasodharman, a local chief, established independent authority, and 
soon became powerful enough not only to defeat the Huna chief 
Mihirakula but also to hurl defiance at the Gupta emperor. 

Nothing is known of the early history of Yasodharman He had 
evidently some connection with the family of feudatory chiefs who 
were ruling over Malwa, or a part of it, under the Imperial Guptas 
about the middle of the fifth century ADO But nothing is known 
of this family for nearly a century when Yasodharman suddenly rose 
to power. All that we know of his military achievements is contain- 
ed in a single record engraved in duplicate on two stone pillars at 
Mandasor. 2 This official eulogy claims that Yaiodharman’s 
suzerainty was acknowledged over the vast area bounded by the 
Himalayas in the north, the Mahendra mountains ( Gan] am District) 
in the south, the Brahmaputra river m the east and the ocean in the 

1. This is proved by the fact that Naravarman of the feudatory family is called 
Aulikara (El, XXVI 130) and Yasodharman is said to belong to Aulikara family. 

2 C1I III 142, Sel Ins 393 Some in ton-nation is also given in another inscription 
Bt (C17 HL 150 Set 886) 
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west We are told that he conquered countries which did not submit 
even to the Guptas or to the Hui^as Further as noted above it is 
claimed that respect was paid to his feet even by the famous king 
Mihirakula 

The general and conventional description of universal conquest 
cannot, of course, be accepted at its face value, and we should hardly 
be justified in regarding Yasodharman as the sole undisputed 
monarch of Northern India. At the same time such bold claims 
would not probably have been made in a public record unless there 
was some basis for it, and we need not doubt that Yasodharman was 
a great conqueror In particular we can well believe that he defeated 
Mihirakula We may, perhaps, go even further and hold that he 
first rose to distinction and won popular favour by defeating Mihira- 
kula and freeing Malwa and the neighbouring region from the Huna 
depredations. The power and prestige he gamed thereby perhaps 
enabled him. to achieve further conquests, mamly at the cost of the 
Guptas But the exact limits of his empire cannot be defined It is 
certain, however, that he could not finally annihilate the Gupta 
empire or the power of Mihirakula There are good grounds to 
believe that his power was of short duration He rose and fell like 
a meteor between A D 530 and 540. and his empire perished with 
him 

Shortly after the great coup of Yasodharman, and perhaps as an 
inevitable consequence thereof, we find the rise of several powerful 
feudatory principalities in the very heart of the Gupta empire. 
Among them the Maukharis and the Later Guptas were the most 
powerful and were destined to play an important part in the later 
history of India Their detailed history will be narrated later It 
will suffice here to state that the Maukharis, although ruling at first 
as feudal chiefs in Bihar and U P., gradually rose to power m the 
latter region, and founded an independent kingdom perhaps about 
the middle of the sixth century A D The Later Guptas were so 
called to distinguish them from the Imperial Guptas, for the kings 
of this family had names ending m Gupta and they ruled in Malwa 
and Magadha Like the Maukharis, the Later Gupta chiefs were at 
first feudatories of the Imperial Guptas, and perhaps fought to save 
the empire But later, probably about the same time as the 
Maukharis, they also set up as independent rulers. 

About the same time or perhaps a little earlier, Vahga, i e. South 
and East Bengal, also shook off the suzerainty of the Guptas 
Reference has already been made to Vainya-gupta who ruled in East 
Bengal with the title Maharaja m A D 506-7 It is just possible that 
although he later claimed the imperial throne, his actual power was 
confined to Bengal If this is so we may trace from this time the 
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existence of an independent kingdom in Bengal In any event, Vanga 
soon attained importance as an independent kingdom under local 
rulers who assumed the title Maharajadhiraya and issued gold coins 
like the Gupta emperors. 

The people of Gauda (W Bengal) also achieved prominence, and 
a Maukhan chief claims to have defeated them. The Later Guptas 
also fought against some enemies who lived on the sea-shore The 
reference in both cases may be to the kings of Bengal mentioned 
above, and the military campaigns of the Maukharis and the Later 
Guptas might have been undertaken, jointly or severally, on behalf 
of the Gupta emperor, their nominal overlord. 

The tangled history of these newly risen powers shows that 
Yasodharman could not maintain his authority on a stable basis or 
for a long period It is possible that his dazzling military success 
for the time being led others to imitate his example It thus led 
to a general uprising among the feudatories of the Gupta empire 
and Yasodharman himself was probably the first victim to perish m 
the conflagration that his own action had brought about 


C VI 

THE FALL OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

1. NAKASIMHA-GTJPTA 

It will be clear from the events described in the preceding 
chapter that at the time of Narasiroha-gupta’s accession to the throne, 
or shortly thereafter, internal dissensions, foreign invasions, and the 
successful revolts of provincial satraps and feudal chiefs had almost 
completed the disintegration of the Gupta empire. The name of 
the emperor was still invoked as the suzerain over extensive terri- 
tories, but his actual authority was confined to a comparatively small 
region comprising Magadha and its immediate neighbourhood It is 
difficult to determine the exact effect of Yasodharman’s conquests, 
but it is certain that the Gupta empire survived this shock. An 
analysis of the epigraphic records, e.g . the 14 Valabhi Grants ranging 
tn date between AD. 526 and 545, does not indicate any important 
political change. For all these grants express, as usual, allegiance 
to the ‘Paramabhattaraka’ or the paramount lord. This undoubtedly 
refers to the Gupta emperor; for such nominal allegiance, without 
any reality behind it, is offered usually only to an old established 
dynasty. A new authority like Yasodharman could only exact real 
submission or nothing. Besides, a land-grant in North Bengal, dated 
A D. 543, definitely refers to a Gupta ruler (whose name is lost) and 
not to Yasodharman. Further, although Yasodharman claims to 
have established his authority as far as the Ganjam District, an 
inscription, 1 recently discovered at the village of Sumandala in 
Khallikote, Orissa, refers to the Gupta suzerainty in Kalihga in the 
year 250 of the Gupta Era (=AD. 569-70). All these facts lead to 
the inference that Yasodharman’s military success was of a tem- 
porary character and made no appreciable change in the political 
map of the Gupta empire. 

There is, however, no doubt that Yasodharman dealt a shatter- 
ing blow to the prestige and authority of the Gupta empire. It 
stimulated all the forces of disintegration which were already at 
work. The Huna chief Mihirakula seized the opportunity to renew 
his depredations If Hiuen Tsang is to be believed, Mihirakula car- 
ried his raids even into the dominions directly ruled by Narasimha- 
gupta and forced him to pay tribute. 


1 An 


unt of tins 


ption has been published m IHQ XXVI p 75 
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It must have been extremely galling to the Gupta emperor to 
acknowledge the Huna chief as his overlord. The position, humi- 
liating as it was, was rendered worse by the incredible cruelties of 
Mihirakula At last the proud descendant of Skanda-gupta "was 
unable to bear it any longer and made a heroic effort to remove this 
scourge from his kingdom. He was probably helped by the 
Maukharis and other feudatories in this laudable endeavour, the 
last great service that the Gupta emperors were destined to render to 
their country. How Narasimha-gupta achieved complete success has 
already been described on the authority of Hiuen Tsang, assuming, 
of course, that Baladitya, mentioned by him, is identical with 
Narasimha-gupta Baladitya. The Chinese pilgrim also refers to him 
as a great patron of Buddhism and the builder of a great monastery 
(Sangh drama) at Nalanda. An inscription found at Nalanda, and 
belonging to about the eighth century A.D., also refers to ‘Baladitya, 
the great king of irresistible valour/ who, after having vanquished 
all the foes and enjoyed the entire earth, erected ‘a great and extra- 
ordinary temple at Nalanda.’ Two independent traditions have thus 
preserved the memory of a great king called Baladitya noted alike 
for prowess and the construction of a sanctuary at Nalanda. The 
most plausible view appears to be that he is identical with 
Narasimha-gupta, though it cannot be regarded as absolutely 
certain, i 


2 THE LAST TWO GUPTA EMPERORS 

Narasimha-gupta was the last great Gupta emperor. He was 
succeeded by his son and grandson Kumara-gupta III and Vishnu- 
gupta 1 2 They issued gold coins of the same type as those of 
Narasimha-gupta and, like him, assumed respectively the titles 
Kramaditya and Chandrdditya , Their reigns may be placed between 
A D 535 and 570. The continued debasement of the coins furnishes 
a striking testimony to the speedy decline of the Gupta empire under 
these two rulers, but the very fact that they issued gold coins shows 
that the imperial fabric had not yet completely collapsed. This 


1, Narasimha-gupta is known from his coins to have assumed the title Baladitya. 
He is therefore identified by some scholars with Baladitya king of Magadha, 
who, according to Hiuen. Tsang, defeated Mihirakula The chronology of the 
last three Gupta emperors, as given in this work, is based on this identity which, 
however, is not accepted by some scholars They place Narasunha-gupta’s reign 
before A D. 474, and identify his son Kumara-gupta with the king of that name 
who is referred to as the ruler in. an inscription dated in. that year (See p 29) 
Dr Raychaudhuri identifies Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya with Bhanu-gupta 
(PHAP, 596-7) 

2. The existence of Vishnu-gupta and his position in the Gupta genealogy are 

known from a Nalanda Seal (El, XXVT 235 IHQ, SIX. 1191 For the coins of 
K “ gup la HI as ed from thoee of K “ gupta H, ef JBRS 

Part, HI TV" pp 20-22. 
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conclusion is also supported by the three other facts noted above 
viz that even m A.D 543 a Gupta emperor is referred to as suzerain 
m an inscription in N. Bengal, that the rulers of Valabhi paid 
nominal allegiance to their (Gupta) overlord till about A D 550, and 
that Gupta suzerainty was acknowledged in Kalinga even as late as 
A.D. 569. 

Hiuen Tsang refers to Baladitya as king of Magadha, and in 
view of what has been said above regarding the Maukharis and the 
Later Guptas, that seems to be a correct description of the Gupta 
emperor The only territories outside Magadha which probably still 
formed part of the Gupta dominions were Kalmga and Northern 
Bengal. While we hear of independent rulers in Southern, Eastern, 
and Western Bengal, the name of a Gupta ruler is invoked as 
suzerain m a grant of N Bengal m A D 543. Unfortunately, the 
first part of the name is lost, but it might well have been ‘Vishnu’ 
and refer to the last Gupta ruler. We do not know how and when 
the Guptas lost this last stronghold A land-grant found in the 
Gaya District in the very heart of Magadha was issued in A.D. 551-2 
by Nandana who is called Kumaramatya Maharaja As there is no 
reference to any Gupta ruler in this record, we may conclude that 
by A.D. 550 the Guptas had ceased to exercise effective authority 
over the greater part of Magadha. Nandana's title Kumaramatya , 
however, shows that like the Viziers of Qudh in the eighteenth 
century he still dared not throw off nominal allegiance to the Guptas 
That some Gupta emperors continued to rule for another quarter of a 
century seems to be proved by the continuance of the Gupta suze- 
rainty in Kaliiiga till at least A.D 569 

Indeed, from various points of view the end of the Gupta 
empire offers a striking analogy to that of the Mughal empire 
The decline and downfall of both were brought about mainly by 
internal dissensions in the royal family and the rebellion of feudal 
chiefs and provincial satraps, though foreign invasion was an 
important contributory factor. There is a general belief among 
historians that the Huna invasion was the principal cause of the 
downfall of the Gupta empire. But it is difficult to subscribe to this 
view. The gates of India were successfully barred against the 
Hunas throughout the fifth century A.D. In spite of temporary 
successes, first of Toramana and then of Mihirakula, the Hunas never 
counted as a permanent factor in Indian politics, save in Kashmir 
and Afghanistan which lay far beyond the frontiers of the Gupta 
empire. So far as the evidence goes, the death-blow to the Gupta 
empire was dealt not by the Hunas but by ambitious chiefs like 
Yasodharman. The Hunas caused depredations on a large scale, but 
are long the force of their sweeping success spent itself The rift 
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caused by Yaiodharman however gradually widened till the mighty 
imperial structure was engulfed m the chasm 
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MINOR STATES IN NORTH INDIA DURING 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

In tracing the history of the Gupta empire, reference has been 
made to the Saka and Kushana principalities. The great emperor 
Samudra-gupta established some sort of suzerainty over both, and 
the former was finally conquered by his son. The early history o E 
both the dynasties has been already narrated, 1 and we may con- 
veniently bring together in this chapter the little information that 
we possess regarding their history during the Gupta period. 

1. THE SAKAS OR WESTERN SATRAPS 

The principality of the Western Satraps, consisting of Malwa, 
Gujarat and the Kathiawar Peninsula, was being ruled by the family 
of Chashtana for nearly two hundred years But a break in the 
regular course of succession occurred at the beginning of the fourth 
century AD when Rudrasimha II ousted the legitimate heir and 
occupied the throne in A D 304 or 305. His father, SvamI Jivadaman, 
bears no royal title, and although it is possible that he might have 
belonged to a younger branch of the old royal family, his relation- 
ship to it is not definitely known. 2 

Along with this change m succession we have to note two other 
important facts bearing upon the history of the kingdom. In the 
first place, neither Rudrasimha II, who usurped the throne, nor his 
son and successor Yasodaman II assumed the title Mahakshatrapa, 
and both were content with the lower title of Kshatrapa only This is 
specially remarkable in view of the fact that since almost the very 
beginning the chief political power in the kingdom was regularly 
exercised by a Mahakshatrapa who associated with him the heir- 
apparent bearing the title Kshatrapa. Secondly, after the reign of 
Rudrasimha II and his son, extending from A D 305 to 332, no coins 
of Western Satraps are known for a period of sixteen years. 

These facts mdieate troublesome times though we are unable 
to throw much light on the cause or nature of the troubles through 

1 Voi it, chs, vn-rx 

2 The historical account is based principally on the coins of the Western Satraps 
These coins have been dealt ■with by Eapson in his Catalogue of the Coins of 
the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas etc. In addition to the descrip- 
tion of the coins (pp 83-194) Eapson has brought together the historical infor- 
mation derived from them in the Introduction (pp. xevii-clvn) Unless other- 
wise stated the statements regarding the coins m tine chapter are based on this 
work. 
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which the principality must have passed An inscription found m 
the village of Kanakhera near Sanchi, however, throws some light 
on this matter. This record refers to some pious work done by 
Maha-dan da-nay aka 2 Saka Srldharavarma, son of Saka Nanda. in the 
13th year of his reign. Another inscription at Eran, dated m his 
27th regnal year, calls him both Rdjan and Mahdkshatrapa. 3 The 
first inscription also contains a date, presumably m Saka era, which 
has been read as 241 This reading is not free from doubt, but if 
we accept it, we can easily conclude that Mahdkshatrapa Sri- 
dharavarma refused to acknowledge Rudrasimha II as legitimate 
sovereign and set up an independent kingdom m AD 303 or 307, 

1 e. within a year or two of Rudrasimha’s accession. It may 
be concluded, therefore, that Rudrasnhha II came to the throne 
by violent means, and it led to a civil war or internal dissen- 
sion as a result of which Malwa was lost to the Western Satraps. 
For we know from the Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta that 
a number of tribal states flourished m Malwa about the middle of 
the fourth century A D , and there is no evidence that the Saka 
Satraps exercised any authority m this province at the time. 

There might have been similar revolts in other parts of the 
kingdom, and this internal dissension might have been the cause, or 
at least one of the causes, of the decline in power and authority of 
the Satraps Rudrasimha II and his son Yasodaman II who never 
assumed the title Mahdkshatrapa. 

The absence of coins of the dynasty between A D. 332 and 348 
shows that the political troubles, far from being over, were accen- 
tuated during this period As a result, the family of Rudrasimha 
was swept away and Mahdkshatrapa Svami Rudrasena III occupied 
the throne In or shortly after A D. 348 He is described m his coin- 
legends as the son of Mahdkshatrapa Svami Rudradaman (II), hut 
no coins of the latter have so far been discovered. Whether Rudra- 

X This inscription was first edited by Mr. It D Banerii (El XVI 230) who took 
it as a record of Jlvadaman It was re-edited by Mr N G Majumdar ( JPASB 
XIX 037) who rightly pointed out that there was no reference to JIvadaman m 
the inscription which is a record of Srldharavarma and is dated m the 13th year 
of his reign Mr Baneru read the date as 201. but Mr. Majumdar was of the 
opinion that the symbol interpreted by Mr Banerji as 200 is really a sign of 
interpunction But he noted that at some distance from the sign there are three 
numerical symbols. The first symbol is not very clear but he tentatively read 
it as 200, the remaining two symbols being clearly 41 

2 Mdha-danda-nayaka might mean a judge or a general The latter sense is 
preferable here 

3, This inscription is incised on the same pillar which bears the posthumous 
inscription of Goparaja (above, p 33). The ^inscription is not yet published 
hut MM. V. V. Mirashi gave an account of it in the 14th Session of Indian 
History Congress held at Jaipur (cf Summary of Papers , p 16). He denies 
that there is a date in the Saka Era in the Kanakhera record of Srfdharavarman, 
and concludes, mainly on this ground, that he did not probably belong to the 
family of Saurashtra. 
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daman was a mere pretender to the title or actually exercised royal 
power cannot, therefore, be determined, The relationship, if any, 
of this new family to the older members is yet unknown It pro- 
bably established its authority on a firm basis and restored to some 
extent the old prestige, as indicated by the revival of the title 
Mahakshatrapa But if so, the success was very short-lived For 
while we have silver coins of Rudrasena III representing each year 
from 270 to 273 inclusive (ie, AD 348 to 351) they cease altogether 
after that year and do not reappear till A D 380 1 Here, again, the 
absence of coins may be taken to indicate some political troubles, 
though it may not be quite safe to rely upon such negative evidence 
alone. 

It may be suggested that the constant troubles of the Western 
Satraps during the first half of the fourth century A D were due 
also to foreign invasions which were perhaps provoked by the in- 
ternal dissensions referred to above During the first half of the 
period the only two powers we can think of in this connection are 
the Vakatakas and the Sassanians of Persia The contemporary 
Vakataka ruler Pravarasena I was undoubtedly a powerful king and 
was the only ruler of the family to assume the imperial title Samrat 
It is not unlikely that he helped or joined one of the contending 
parties m order to extend his political influence m this region, but 
there is no reference to any such attempt in the Vakataka records 
As regards the Sassanians, there is no evidence that they played any 
part m Indian politics about this time, and what we know of their 
history makes it very unlikely The only other power that we can 
think of in this connection, at least for the second quarter of the 
fourth century A.D , is the Imperial Gupta The Allahabad inscrip- 
tion of Samudra-gupta clearly refers to some sort of political con- 
trol exercised by that emperor over the Sakas It is quite possible 
that the Saka Satraps did not accept this position without a fight 
and there was a long-drawn struggle It led to no decisive result 
for the time being, but the Saka ruler must have been sufficiently 
humbled, and his discomfiture probably led to the weakening of his 
authority and internal troubles reflected in the absence of coins 
between. A.D. 332 and 348 and again between A.D. 351 and 360. It 
may be recalled that according to one interpretation, the Saka 
Satrapy belonged to the category of subject-states which had to use 
the Gupta coins. 2 This might w r ell account for the cessation of the 


1 Rapson (op cit cxliv) says that there were no silver coins of Rudrasena III, 
latei than 273 and earlier than 286 But coins of Rudrasena dated 282 and 
284 have since come to light {N S XL VII pp. 96, 97) Rapson himself describes 
lead coins dated 280-283 tp 187) but these do not bear the name of any ruler 

2. This point has been d before m co n with Samudra gupta. 
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coins of Western Satraps., but such a conclusion can only be regarded 
as provisional 1 

The regular issue of coins from about A D. 360 to 39Q 2 by Rudra- 
sena III shows that he had re-established his power and authority 
to some extent. But indications are not wanting that troubles broke 
out again towards the close of his reign. The corns show that In 
AD 382 (and probably also in 384) his sister’s son Svami Simhasena 
had assumed the title of Mahakshatrap a. Either, therefore, Rudra- 
sena III was temporarily dispossessed of his authority by his nephew, 
or there was a civil war, involving a partition of the kingdom, at 
least for some years Only a single com attests to the rule of Svami 
Rudrasena IV, son of Svami Simhasena, but as it contains no 
date we cannot say whether he ruled alone or .as a rival 
of his grand-uncle Rudrasena III In any case we soon find 
a new king Svami Rudrasimha III occupying the position 
of Mahakshatrapa m the year 31X (the unit figure of the 
date on the coins is lost) , which may refer to any year between A D. 
388 and 398 Rudrasimha III is called in his coins the son of 
Mahciks hat rap a Svami Satyasimha No coins of the latter have been 
found and we do not know, therefore, whether he actually ruled or 
merely claimed the position of a Mahdkshatrapa as against a rival 
Nothing is also known of his relationship with the preceding rulers 

Thus after a brief respite of twenty years from A.D. 360 to 380 
the kingdom of the Western Satraps was again convulsed by internal 
dissensions The accession of Chandra-gupta II in or shortly before 
A D 380 might have had something to do with the renewal of politi- 
cal troubles in the kingdom over which the new emperor had been 
casting covetous eyes Whether we believe in the episode of Rama- 
gupta or not, the aggressive and imperialist policy of expansion 
sufficiently accounts for the determination of Chandra-gupta to- put 
an end to this last vestige of foreign rule on the soil of India and 
thereby expand his growing empire to the furthest natural limits on 
the west 3 

Unfortunately we know little of the campaign which put an end 
to the rule of Svami Rudrasimha III, the last of a long line of Saka 
chiefs who had been ruling over the region for nearly three hundred 
years. The statement in the Harsha-chant a that Chandra-gupta, m the 


1 Dr D C Sircar has worked out this hypothesis m some detail He even pro- 
poses to identify Rudradeva, one of the nine kings of Aryavarta exterminated 
by Samudra-gupta (above, p 8), with the Saka Satrap Rudradaman H or 
his son Rudrasena in (PIHC VII 781 

2 Rapson does not notice any com of Rudrasena III later than 300. But the 
Sonpur hoard contains two coins of Rudrasena. HR one of which is dated (3)12 
and the other 310 f-x, the unit figure being lost (J7.fi XLV11 96) 

3 The epigraph c evidence for ra ^upta s campa gn. (be ‘Western 

Satraps has been m c© taon -with the history of that emperor 
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disguise of a woman, slew the Saka chief, was usually taken to refer 
to his final struggle with Rudrasimha III But this simple fact has 
now developed into the big episode centring round Rama-gupta and 
Dhruvadevi which has already been narrated above. 1 If any value 
is to be attached to the history of the Western Satraps as narrated 
above, it is hardly within the range of probability that they were m 
a position to challenge the authority of the Gupta emperor and force 
him to accept the most ignoble terms which a lung is ever known 
to have proposed to another. 

The date of the final conquest of Saurashtra (.Kathiawar Penin- 
sula) by Chandra-gupta II has been discussed m connection with the 
history of that emperor There is hardly any doubt that the down- 
fall of the Western Satraps was hastened, if not brought about, by 
the internal dissensions and oiher troubles which marked their 
history almost throughout the fourth century A D and particularly 
during the last two decades Although they disappeared from 
history, they left a legacy in their peculiar coins which were con- 
tinued with some modifications by the Guptas and their successors 
for well-nigh two centuries after their fall 

2 THE KUSHANAS 

The chronology of the great Kushana kings is far from settled 
yet and although opinions generally waver between A.D. 78 and 128 
as the date of the accession of Kanishka, there is no solid argument 
in favour of either 2 It is difficult, therefore, to say at what period 
of time the dynasty of the great emperor Kanishka came to an end, 
on the death of Vasudeva, after ruling for a century Following the 
general view we may provisionally accept it as happening some time 
between A D 180 and 230 and w T e propose to deal in this chapter 
with the subsequent history of the Kushanas 

Our principal sources of information are the brief references in 
the Chinese history and the large number of coins found m India, 
principally m the Punjab and N W F. Province 3 

According to the Chinese writer Ma-twan-lin, the Kushanas, after 
their conquest of Northern India under Wema Kadphises, became 
rich and powerful, and remained m that condition until the time of 
the second Han Dynasty (.AD 221-263) A Another Chinese writer 
Yu Huan specifica lly states that about AD 239 Ki-pin (Kashmir’ 

1 See pp 17-18 

^ ”^?'T 5 ^ a /-<L ee L ^cussed before, See Vol II, pp 143-6 The latest view is that 
SK^-TJfiirshmari who places the accession of Kanishka in AD 144 (JA, 
CCXXXIV, 59) 

o Mr VI F, C Martin has brought together most of the evidences, both Chinese 
and numxsmahc, bearing on the period in JRASBL III, Num. SuppI XLVII 
pp. 23-50 and tins article will be refened to in subsequent notes as ‘Mar tin.’ 

4 p 25 

5 For the dentification of Ki pin, bcowCL XXTTT 
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Ta hia (Bactna) Kao-fu (Kabul) and Tien-chu (India) were sub- 
ordinate to the Kushanas There is other evidence to show that 
about this time the Kushanas were still ruling over territories be- 
yond the Hindu Kush 1 2 But they were soon engaged in hostilities 
with the newly founded Sassaman power. The sudden rise of this 
dynasty to greatness under Ardashir need not be described m detail. 3 
It will suffice to say that after having defeated the great king Arta- 
banus V of Parthia m A D 224, he conquered the western provinces 
of the Parthian empire and crowned himself with the title ‘King of 
kings’ ( Shahanshah ) of Iran. He then led a series of victorious 
campaigns in the east and conquered, among others, Seistan, modern 
Khorasan, Merv and Balkh. 4 It is also claimed that the Kushana 
ruler of the Punjab and Kabul valley and the kings of Turan (Quzdar, 
south of Quetta) and Makran recognised him as suzerain, 5 though 
this is somewhat doubtful. 

The Sassaman supremacy over the Kushana principalities in 
Balkh and the neighbouring region is attested by the coins of the 
Sassaman governors. 6 During the reign of Shapur I (241-72) his 
younger brother Peroz was the governor with the title Kushan-shah 
(king of the Kushanas) In 252 the title was changed to Kushan- 
Shahanshah (king of the Kushana kings), indicating an increase in 
the authority of the prince-governor. For the next 30 years the 
heir-apparent generally held this viceroyalty. It is to be noted that 
the coins issued by the Sassaman governors closely resembled the 
coins of the great Kushana king Vasudeva and were evidently copied 
from them 

Vahram II, who had been the Kushan-shah. during his father’s 
reign, ascended the throne m A.D. 276 while his brother Hormazd 


1 This and other Chinese evidences, referring the glorious period of the Great 
Kushanas to the third century A D . have been discussed m my article on the 
Kushan Chronology (JDL 1920, pp 71 ff). 

2 The Sassaman coins, discussed later, clearly prove this 

3 Cf Cambridge Ancient History , Vol XII pp 109-114 Herzfeld also gives a brief 
outline of the Sassanid history in his Kushano- Sassaman Coins (MAS1 No 33) 
pp 32 ff The account in the text is based on, these two authorities The names 
of kings have been spelt according to the former 

4 Herzfeld, Kush-Sas Coins, p 32 

5 This is stated in Camb. Anc. Hist , XII, p 110 on the authority of Herzfeld’s Paikv.li 
pp 36 if But Herzfeld does not state this in his later work, Kush-Sas. Corns, 
p. 32, where he describes the conquest of Ardashir The claim rests on the 
statement of Tabari that while Ardashir, after his conquest mentioned above, 
halted at Gor, he was visited by messengers from the kings of Kushan, Turan 
and Makran who expressed their allegiance. V. A Smith finds a corroboration 
of it in a com of Shllada ruler Pasana (to be referred later m the text above), 
which was restruck on the reverse with the symbol found on the coins of 
Ardashir, and the story preserved by Finshta that Ardashir marched against 
India and reached as far as the neighbourhood of Sirhmd but returned on 
receiving homage and tribute from the Indian long (of Kanaui) ( JRAS , 1920, 
pp 221 ff) 

6 Herzfeld, Kush-Sas Coins. 
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became the Kushan shah In A D 283 Hormazd rebelled against 
his brother and was supported by both the Sakas ai d the Kushoijas 
V ahram crushed the revolt, conquered the whole of Sakastan 
( Seistan ) and appointed his son Vahram (III) Sakan-shah or gover- 
nor of the provinces It was the prerogative of the heir-apparent to 
the Sassanian throne to be governor of the most important province 
The Kushana province was thus reduced m importance This was 
further emphasised by the fact that the governor of the Kusliaoa 
principality was deprived of the privilege of issuing gold coins which 
were henceforth issued m the name of Shahanshah, the Great king 
of kings. 

Prof Herzfeld asserts that Vahram II made extensive conquests 
m the east and that under him the Sassamd empire not only included 
Khorasan (including Balkh), Sakastan. Turan and Makran, but also 
the countries of the Middle and Lower Smdhu region and Kachchha, 
Kathiawar and Malwa 1 This view rests upon the Paikuli Inscrip- 
tion which gives a list of independent kings and vassal chiefs who 
came to congratulate Narsih, son of Shapur I, after he had success- 
fully rebelled against king Vahram II and occupied the throne in 
A D 293 The inscription is fragmentary and very much damaged, 
but Herzfeld, who edited it, has been able to read several names and 
has drawn interesting conclusions from it Among independent 
kings we find the name of Kushan-shah and among the vassals the 
chiefs of Paradan (Paradas), Makuran (Makran) and the Abhiras 
Reference is then made to Satraps of all kinds such as Bagdat, lord 
of Zuradian and Mitr-( AL)asen, lord of Boraspicin. Herzfeld takes 
the last two as Bhagadatta, lord of Surashtra, and Mitrasena, lord of 
Bharukachchha There is also reference to an ally of the un- 
fortunate king Vahram II. viz Avandikan xvat(a)vya whom Herzfeld 
regards as the Kshatrapa of Avanti. 

Now the proposed identification of Zuradian and. Boraspicin 
cannot be regarded as certain or even satisfactory, and there is 
nothing to show that the Kshatrapa of Avanti, assuming the reading 
and interpretation to be correct, was in any case a dependent of the 
Sassamans. The supremacy of the Sassamans ovex Western India 
is, therefore, very problematic If the reading Abhira be regarded 
as correct the Sassanian supremacy probably extended beyond 
Makran to the lower Sindhu valley and the adjoining region But 
as the Abhiras were something like a nomadic tribe having different 
settlements, it is difficult to locate them precisely On the whole, 
therefore, while we may accept that Vahram II (276-93) had esta- 
blished his supremacy in the lower Sindhu valley and had political 
intercourse of a friendly character with Indian principalities m the 

1 Herzfeld, Paikuli pp 35-51 

err* 
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interior there is no val d ground to assume that Kathiawar Gujarat 
and Malwa were his vassal states 

It is interesting to note that the Kushan-shah is referred to as 
an independent king m the Paikuli Inscription Evidently the 
Kushana ruler of the Kabul valley and the Punjab is meant. The 
continuation of the Kushana principality m these regions after the 
death of the Great Kushana emperor Vasudeva is proved by a large 
number of coins These coins are debased imitations of those of the 
Great Kushana kings Kamshka, Huvishka and Vasudeva Hence 
the rulers who issued them are called Later Great Kush anas Some 
of them have old names like Kamshka (written as Kaneshko) and 
Vasu or Vasudeva These coins are found m Afghanistan, as well 
as m Bactria and Seistan This, as well as the fact that at least two 
rulers, viz Kamshka and Vasudeva, who issued them, assumed the 
imperial title Shaonanoshao, shows that they represented the Great 
or Imperial Kushana family and possessed a fair degree of authority. 
Attempts have been made to arrange these three kings m chronolo- 
gical order, viz Kamshka II, Vasudeva II and Vasu (or Vasudeva III) 
and to reconstruct their history , 1 but without much success. 

In addition to this series, gold coins of Kushana type, of a later 
date, are also found m large numbers in the Punjab and neighbour- 
ing region. These belong to the fourth century AD. and contain 
the names of a large number of rulers such as Sya (or Sasya), 
Sayatha, Sita, Sena (or Sena), Bhadra, Bachama and Pasana. Neither 
the nationality of these rulers, nor the meaning of words like Shaka 
or Shilada, each of which is found on coins of several rulers, is clear 
to us. Most likely these rulers were Kushana of the Shaka and 
Shilada clan, the first four chiefs named above belonging to the 
former, and the last three to the latter clan The findspots of these 
coins have not been properly recorded, but a hoard of Shaka corns 
was found near Peshawar This shows that they probably held 
sway over Gandhara . 2 

1 Mr R D Banerji’s reconstruction of the history of these kings, apart from 
being based on highly speculative theories about the corns, is vitiated by the 
assumed date of Gondophares (about 100 years later than Kamshka) which 
is now generally discarded The significance of the various syllables or groups 
of syllables occurring on these corns still remains a mystery Mr. Banerji up- 
held die view that they were the initial letter or letters of the names of sub-, 
ordinate chiefs issuing them and of the mint-towns or provmces from which 
they were issued This view seems reasonable, but cannot be regarded as 
certain The restoration of the names like Mahi(dhara), Vrru(dhaka), 
Ga(ndhara), Khu(draka), Pu(shkalavati), Na(garahara) etc by supplying the 
portions within the brackets is, of course, highly questionable (cf Cunningham, 
Later Indo-Scythians, Num Chr 1893, p. 119) 

2 For the corns of the Later Kushanas (and the Hunas) the standard authority is 

Cunningham, Later Indo- Scythians originally published as a series of essays 
in Numismatic Chronicle for 1893 and 1894. A summary of these essays, and 
other references on. this subject are given hy V_ A. Smith m JsLSJB- T ,Xm (1894) 
pp 177 fL cf also CC1M 85 S and op at) R D ected some 
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Another clan or tribe named Ga^ahara or Gadakhara is known 
from coins issued by two chiefs named Peraya and Xirada. It has 
been suggested that these coins should be classed with those of the 
Little Kushanas (to be noted later), and not with those of Shaka and 
Shllada But there are good grounds to believe that this tribe also 
ruled m the Punjab in the fourth century A D. 

On the basis of the foregoing, we may reconstruct the history 
of the Later Kushanas somewhat as follows — 

The great Kushana empire broke up some time after A D 230 
or 240, which probably represents the end of the reign of Vasudeva 
or one of the later kings named Kanishka or Vasudeva. Apart from 
other causes the growing power of the Sassanians was the most im- 
portant factor that contributed to it The first Sassanian king Ardashir 
(224-241) conquered the Kushana principalities to the north of the 
Hindu Kush, and although Kushana chiefs continued to rule there 
they had to acknowledge the supremacy of the Sassanid king His 
Governor, generally the heir-apparent, assumed the proud title of 
‘Kushan-king’ or ‘king of Kushana kings’ and issued gold coins like 
those of Vasudeva 

We learn from a Chinese account that Po-tiao, the king of the 
Great Kushanas, sent an embassy to the Chinese Court in A.D. 230 1 
This name may well represent Vasudeva, and it was probably the 
growing power of the Sassanids that induced him to seek help from 
the Chinese emperor But evidently no help came, and in any case 
he was unable to check the aggression of the Sassanian king. But 
although Balkh was lost, the Kushana overlord, whose seat of autho- 
rity was probably at Peshawar, still ruled over the other parts of 
the Kushana kingdom His power and prestige were, however, 
considerably weakened. Taking advantage of this, Indian states 
one after another asserted their independence and even the Kushana 
governors of the Punjab and neighbouring regions followed suit 
There were probably two or more dynasties belonging to Shllada, 
Shaka and Gadahara clans who formed independent principalities 
m the Punjab. The Sassanian kings in the west grew more and more 
powerful When Hormazd rebelled against his brother Vahram II 
(AD 283), the Kushanas and Sakas joined him probably in a 
desperate effort at getting rid of the Sassanian supremacy But the 
rebellion was crushed and Vahram II conquered the whole of Seistan, 
Makran and the lower Smdhu valley. He also tightened his hold 
on the Kushana principalities in Balkh 

But though shorn of his possessions in Bactria, Seistan and 
the Smdhu valley, the Kushana king still maintained his hold m the 

readings of names n JPASB IV 81 ff and these co ons have been accepted 
n the text above 
1 CD II bt 
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Kabul valley and the Paitul inscr ption as noted above refers to 
him as an independent king (A D. 293). His importance is indicated 
by the fact that the Sassaman king Kormizd (302-9) married a 
daughter of the Kushana king of the Kabul valley 1 But later, about 
the middle of the fourth century A.D , the Kabul valley formed a 
part of the Sassamd empire. An inscription found at Persepolis, 
dated AD 310-11, refers to Shapur Sakanshah, an elder brother of 
Shapur II (AD, 309-379), who has the titles “king of Sakastan, 
minister of ministers of Sind, Sakastan and Tukharistan,” and who 
is accompanied by the “minister of Public Instruction of Sakastan,” 
by the Satrap of Seistan (m the modern meaning of the name) and 
other dignitaries Another inscription from Persepolis is probably 
dated in the year 47 of Shapur II, i e AD 336, though the figure is 
doubtful. It is written by Slok, t.e “Seleucus, high judge of Kabul” 
who, according to this record, is paying his homage to Shapur 
Sakanshah as his superior, showing' that even Kabul belonged to the 
lands governed by the Sakanshah at that time. If the date has been 
correctly read, Kabul must have been conquered some time before 
AD 356 2 

Thus for more than a century after the death of Vasudeva, the 
last Great Kushana emperor, the Later Kushanas ruled over the 
Kabul valley Whether they were finally overthrown during the 
reign of Shapur II or they maintained a precarious existence m the 
lower Kabul valley and a part of the Punjab, we cannot definitely 
say. But the latter view seems probable and perhaps new tribal 
movements led to fresh Kushana migrations to this region and 
strengthened the kingdom 

This new movement is referred to in the Chinese annals The 
‘Wei-shu’ or Annals of the Wei Dynasty (AD 386-556) refers to it 
as follows 3 — 

“The kingdom of the Ta-Yueh-chi ii.e the Great Kushanas) has 
for its capital the town of Lou-Kien-Chi (Balkh) They found them- 
selves threatened on the north by the Juan-Juan, and -were exposed 
on several occasions to their raids They therefore migrated to the 
west and established themselves m the town of Po-lo (Balkan, on 
the north of the old bed of the Oxus, where it flowed into the Caspian 
Sea east of Krasnovodsk) Their king Ki-to-lo, a brave and warlike 
prince, raised an army, crossed to the south of the Great Mountains 


1. EHr 274 

2 For an account of these two inscriptions, cf Herzfeld, Kush-Sas. Coins, pp. 35-36 
In the statement on p, 36 that the second inscription is dated “in the year 
47 (?> of Shap ur I— the numbers are much obliterated,” Shapur I is evidently 
a printing for Shapur H 

pp 24-26 

r 
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(Hindu Kush) and invaded Northern India where the five kingdoms 
to the north of Kan-tho-lo (Gandhara) submitted to him 

“Ki-to-lo, having been pursued by the Hiung-nu, and having 
retired to the west, ordered his son to establish himself m this town 
of Fu-leu-cha (Peshawar). These people are consequently called 
Little Yueh-chi (Little Kushanas).” 

Ma-twan-lin’s encyclopaedic work also contains a bnet account 
of the same event as follows: — “The capital of the Little Yueh-chi 
is the town of Fu-leu-cha Their king' was a son of Ki-to-lo, he was 
placed in charge of this town by his father when this prince was 
forced, by the attacks of the Juan-Juan, to march westwards.” 

A large number of coins have been found m North-Western India, 
with the Brahml legend ‘Kidara Kushana Sha," 1 and this ruler has 
been identified by most scholars with the chief Ki-to-lo of the Chinese 
annals 2 The silver coins of Kidara are of distinctively Sassanian 
type and a comparison with the Sassanian coins yields important 
results Mr. Martin, who has made a special study of these coins, 
arrives at the following conclusions, though they must be regarded 
as provisional until more positive evidence is forthcoming — 

(1) That Kidara was follow* ed by Piro and Varahran as their 
coins are closely connected 

(2) That Kidara was at first feudatory to the Sassanian empire, 
that he later became independent, and that during the reign 
of Piro the Sassanians re-asserted their suzerainty. 

(3) That Kidara and his two successors, Piro and Varahran, 
should be referred to the latter half of the fourth century 
A.D. 

On the basis of these hypotheses it is possible to reconstruct 
the history of the Little Kushanas m some detail. 

We learn from Ammianus, an officer m the Roman army who 
fought against Shapur II in Mesopotamia, that this Sassanid king 
was engaged from A D 350 to 358 in fighting against certain tribes 
on his eastern frontier The most important among these tribes 
were the Chionites, who had invaded Bactria, and the Eusem, which 
has been recognised as a textual corruption for Cuseni or Kushanas. 
In A.D. 358 Shapur made peace with these tribes and began his ‘war 
of revenge upon Rome.’ The army with which he besieged the 
Roman fortress of Amida in Mesopotamia included contingents from 
his new* allies, the Chionites and the Kushanas 3 


1 Martin, p 39 Cf also the authorities referred to in fn 2, p 53 

2 V. A Smith was opposed to this identification and believed that the well- 
executed Kidara-Kushana coins were as early as AD 300 or 350 and approxi- 
mately contemporaneous w th the Shaba Shilada and Gafiahara coins referred 
to above (JASB LXIlI 182-3) 

3 Martin p 30 HerzfeW, Kugh~Sas Corns p 36 
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It is very likely that the Chlorates referred to by the Roman 
writer and the .Juan -Juan, mentioned by the Chinese, refer to the 
same tribe. It would then follow that about the middle of the 
fourth century A D , Kidara, the Kushana ruler, was forced by the 
invasion of this tribe to leave Balkh and occupy the Kabul valley 
These tribal movements forced Shapur II m A.D. 350 to move to- 
wards his eastern frontier He fought with the Kushanas as well 
as the Chiomtes and ultimately concluded a treaty with them in 
A.D 358 Both probably acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Sassaman king, as attested by their coins, and sent contingents to 
help their overlord m his wars against Rome But, later, Kidara 
asserted his independence, as attested by his coins. The numismatic 
evidence is corroborated by the writings of the Armenian historian, 
Faustos of Byzantium It appears from his account that the 
Kushanas inflicted two crushing defeats on the Sassanians in. 
A D. 367-8, and on one occasion even forced Shapur II to fly from 
the battlefield 1 

Thus Kidara established once more an independent Kushana 
dynasty m the Kabul valley According to the Chinese Annals, he 
invaded North India where the five kingdoms to the north of 
Gandhara submitted to him It is difficult to understand the full 
import of this, but it is possible that Kidara's dominions included 
Afghanistan and a part of the upper Smdhu valley. Some of his 
(or his son’s) provincial governors are also known from their coins, 
viz. Varo Shahi, Piroch, Bhasa and Buddhabala. 1 2 As Kidara 
flourished in the third quarter of the fourth century AD he was 
probably the contemporary Kushana king who is leferred to as 
Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
Samudra-gupta had probably already imposed his suzerainty on some 
petty Kushana States in the Punjab, for his name occurs on the com 
of a Gadahara chief 3 Hence Kidara found it politic to be on good 
terms with the Gupta emperor, for his own position was far from 
being secure on the west. Apart from the Sassaman kings who 
naturally wanted to re-establish their suzerainty, he had also to 
reckon with the hostility of the ruling tribes in Bactria. According 
to the Chinese accounts, their attacks ultimately forced him to march 


1 Martin, p, 32 

2 Martin, pp 33 ft, 41 if 

3 Two of the three types of Gadahara coinage enumerated bv Cunningham have 

been noted above, viz those bearing the names of Peraya and Kirada Regarding 
hie third bearing the name of Samudra Mr, R D. Baner]i observes: — 
“The resemblance between this com and tbe com of Samudra-gupta is so great 
that it is possible to say that the Gadahara tribe at least acknowledged the 
— - — -unity of the great conqueror and placed his name on their corns-” [ op at, 
93) A similar with the Chandra gupta (’) Is d by Smith 

(JKAS 1893 p 145) 
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westwards and as he evidently expected this to be a prolonged 
campaign he left his son m charge of the capital, in other words, 
probably appointed him to be regent during his absence. 

The name of the tribe against which Kidara was forced to march 
is given as Juan- Juan by Ma-twan-lm and Hiung-nu in Wei-shu. 
But as the latter did not seem to have established their power till 
the middle of the fifth century A D 1 possibly the former is the 
correct name, We do not know the result of Kidara's military 
campaign or anything else about him 

The son whom he left behind and who succeeded him was Piro 
Placed between the Gupta empire on the east and the two powerful 
enemies, the Sassamans and the Juan-Juan on the west and the 
north-west, his position was precarious. The Sassamans evidently 
took advantage of Kidara’s preoccupations in the north-west and 
Ardashir II (A D 379-383) reconquered at least one district ovei 
which he set up Tanka as Satrap Shapur III (383-388) reconquered 
several more districts and at last forced Piro to acknowledge his 
sovereignty Piro’s successor Varahran also continued as a vassal 
of the Sassamans, whose renewed influence m the Indian border- 
land in the last quarter of the fourth century AD is attested by 
coins 2 

It appears from the coins that the Sassamans ceased to exercise 
any authority on the Indian frontier after Vahram IV (AD 388- 
399) 3 It has been suggested that this was due to the inroads of the 
Hiinas about this time which also extinguished the rule of the Little 
Kushanas in the Kabul valley and forced them to retreat to the 
mountain regions around the upper Sindhu valley and Kashmir 
The view that the Hunas established their political authority m 
Gandhara at the beginning of the fifth century A D rests, however, 
on very insufficient grounds 4 

The continuation of the ruling dynasty founded by Kidara is 
attested by coins found m North-Western India. 5 These coins not 


1 Chavannes ( Documents sur leg toukiue Occidental, p 223) definitely 1 says that 
the White Huns were subject to the Juan-Juan tribe and did not come into 
prominence till the middle of the fifth century AD Mai tin's view (pp. 35 ff) 
that they had raided Peshawar prior to A.D 400 rests on very doubtful evidence 
The statement of Fa-hien, quoted by him, is misleading, as Fa-hien refers not 
to an Ephthalite king, as Martin says on the authority of Giles, but to a king 
of Yueh-she, whom Legge takes to be Kamshka ( Travels of Fa-hien, p 34) 
But whatever we may think of this there is no authority for taking Yueh-she as 
Ephthalite Huns As regards the imitation by the Huns of the Sassanian corns 
of the fourth centurv A D., this is not a very convincing argument, as the 
barbarian invaders often copied even old coins. 

2 Martin, pp. 34-35, 37-8 

3 Ibid. 

4 See f n 1 above 

For refer see f n. 2, p 53 
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only bear the name of the ruler who issued them, but have also the 
name Kidara, or its abbreviated form Kida, written vertically under 
the arms of the royal figure dressed like a Kushana king The gold 
coins of these Little Kushana rulers have been found over extensive 
areas, from the Punjab as far as Kanauj and Kosam m the east, and 
even as late as 1925 a dozen of them was found m Hardox District, 
U.P 1 Among names of individual rulers may toe noted Kritavlrya, 
Sarvayaia, Bhasvan, Prakasa, Kusala and Salonavlra.- These 
coins seem to have been current for several centuries after which 
they merged into the series struck m Kashmir by the Karkolaka or 
Naga dynasty m the seventh century A.D 3 The long currency of 
the coinage as well as its findspots indicates that it was probably 
used by several dynasties But it is impossible, with the meagre 
information available now, to arrange the kings m different dynasties 
and to locate them either chronologically or geographically The 
Kushana principalities both m the Kabul valley and the Punjab were 
overrun by the White Huns about the middle of the fifth century 
AD. and they set up an independent kingdom in Gandhara about 
AD. 460 Whether there was a revival of the Kushana power or 
not depends upon the question whether later rulers like Toramana 
and Mihirakula were Huiia or Kushana It is probable also that 
the two tribes were ethnically allied and were merged into a new 
nation, generally known m India under name of Huna 


1 JPASB XXX, Num- Suppl. XLV 77 
2 . ibid. Tbo* i* evidently the wi 
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NORTHERN INDIA AFTER THE BREAK UP OF 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE (SIXTH CENTURY A.D.) 

For nearly half a century after the break-up of the Gupta 
empire, Northern India presented the usual picture of political dis- 
integration — a number of independent states struggling for power, 
and, if possible, for establishing suzerainty over others. Most of these 
states were off-shoots of the Gupta empire, chief among them being 
the principalities ruled over by the Maitrakas, the Kalacliuris, 1 the 
Gurjaras, the Maukharis, and the Later Guptas, and the kingdoms 
of Nepal, Bengal, Assam, and Orissa Outside the limits of the empire, 
the kingdoms of Kashmir and Thaneswar on the north-west and 
Southern Kalihga in the south-east came into prominence It was not 
till the beginning of the seventh century A D that a powerful ruler 
of Thaneswar once more succeeded in establishing a big empire and 
bringing back, to a limited extent and for a short time, that political 
unity and solidarity which Northern India enjoyed under the 
Imperial Guptas It is necessary, therefore, to review separately 
the history of these various states during the sixth century A D , 
before we can again take up the mam thread of the imperial history 
of Northern India. 


1. YALABHI 

Of all the states that arose out of the rums of the Gupta empire 
the kmgdom of Valabhi proved to be the most durable It has been 
noted above how the descendants of Bhatarka, a Gupta general of 
the Maitraka clan 2 and the governor of Saurashtra or Kathiawar 
Peninsula, gradually made themselves powerful towards the close 

1 For the history of the Kalachuris cf Chap. XI B III 

2 Due to a faulty translation of the opening passage of the inscriptions of the 

Valabhi kings, it was erroneously held for a long time that ‘Bhatarka success- 
fully fought against the Maitrakas.’ Hultzsch was the first to point out (El 
III 320) that according to the proper construction of the passage it really means 
that Bhatarka himself belonged to the family or tribe of the Maitrakas, and 
not that he fought against it This view is now unanimously accepted. Fleet 
and other scholars identified the Maitrakas with Mihiras and regarded them 
as sun-worshipping people of foreign origin Fleet even went so far as to 
suggest that the Maitrakas were the ‘particular family or clan among the Hunas, 
to which Turanians and Mihirakula belonged’ (CII. Ill, Introd. 12} and this 
view has been accepted by others (1BQ. 1928. p 457. JPASB 1909, p 183). 
But this theory Ily prompted by the wrong translation noted above has 

really no basis (Cf 1C V 408-9) 
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of the fifth century A D The first two chiefs Bhafiuka and his son 
Dharasena, called themselves Se7iapaft, but their successors styled 
themselves Maharaja or Mahasamanta Maharaja. The third king 
Dronasimha, the younger brother of Dharasena, is said to have been 
invested with the rank and title of Maharaja by his (Gupta) overlord, 
probably Budha-gupta 1 Both Dronasimha and his younger brother 
and successor Maharaja Dhruvasena issued land-grants m the 
manner of independent kings, but the expression of allegiance to the 
paramount sovereign show's that they had not yet finally thrown off 
the yoke of the Guptas. 

The date of the foundation of this kingdom cannot be precisely 
determined The earliest land-grant of the family, so far discover- 
ed, is the one issued by Maharaja Dronasimha in A D. 502 As his 
brother Dharasena and his father Bhatarka preceded him, the date 
of the latter cannot be placed much later than AD. 475, and may 
be even somewhat earlier As we have seen above, Pamadatta was 
appointed governor of Surashtra in A D. 455-58. Bhatarka’s date 
may, therefore, be provisionally fixed between A D 465 and 475 2 

All the royal grants are issued from Valabhi which must have 
been the capital city. When or under what circumstances the capi- 
tal was removed from Ginnagara, modern Junagadb, where Parna- 
datta evidently had his headquarters, it is difficult to say. It has 
been suggested that the capital was removed as the bursting of the 
Sudarsana lake was a standing menace to its safety 3 It is true that 
we have records showing that such a calamity occurred at least 
twice, once m A D. 150 and again in A D 455, but that is hardly 
sufficient to account for the removal of the capital, especially to such 
a great distance. 

The extent of the kingdom of Valabhi is also uncertain. The 
site of the capital city is now represented by Wala or Vala (21°52 r N, 
71°57' E) m old Bhavnagar State m Eastern Kathiawar Peninsula 
The villages, donated in the grants of the early rulers, are all situated 
m the neighbouring region. But as Bhatarka was the governor of 

1 Cf p 30 There seems to be no reasonable ground to suppose that the overlord of 
Dronasimha could be either Toramana or Yasodharman, or indeed any one 
other than the Gupta emperor (for a discussion of this pomt cf. IC V 409) 

2 There is a tradition current m Surashtra according to which, during the weak 
rule of Skanda-gupta, his senapati Bhattaraka of the Gehloti race, whose fore- 
fathers were rulers of Ayodhya and displaced by the Guptas, came into 
Surashtra and stabilised his rule there Two years after_this Skanda-gupta 
died. The seiuipafi now assumed the title of king of Surashtra and founded 
the city of ValabhI-nagara (for the full story, cf IA, II. 312) The clear epigra- 
phic evidence that Sendpati Bhatarka never assumed the title of king shows 
what little reliance can be placed on these stories The view that Bhatarka 
issued corns m his own name rests upon a very doubtful interpretation of the 
com legends (JRASBL HL Nmn Suppl p.99) 

3 IC V 413-4 

fll 
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Surashtxa it may be presumed that the kingdom carved out by his 
successors roughly corresponded to that province. 

An unusually large number of records of this family have come 
to light which enable us to reconstruct the genealogy and chronology 
of the kings with a fair degree of certainty But these records 
contain little else of historical value. Of Dhruvasena I, for example, 
we have no less than 16 Grants, but they do not refer to a single 
event of historical importance 1 2 We only know that he also paid 
at least nominal allegiance to a suzerain, presumably the Gupta 
overlord, and was on the throne from at least G E 206 to 226 
(AD. 525-545). Dhruvasena was succeeded by his younger brother 
Maharaja Dharapatta of whom no record has yet been found 
Dharapatta was succeeded by his son Maharaja Guhasena whose 
known dates range between 240 (or 237) and 248 (AD 556 or 559 
to 567). It is significant that Guhasena’s Grants discard the epithet 
‘ paramabhattaraka-padanudhy-ata which was used by Dhruvasena I 
This shows that the Maitraka kings no longer paid even nominal 
allegiance to any overlord, and indirectly confirms the supposition 
that this overlord was the Gupta emperor, for it is difficult to think 
of any other who held this position from about AD 475 to 550 and 
then ceased to do so The final overthrow of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty between A D 550 and 570, as noted above, fully explains 
the absence of all references to its suzerainty m Valabhi records 
since the time of Guhasena. It is probably for this reason that in later 
records of the family, since the time of Slladitya I (AD. 606), the 
conventional genealogy of the royal family, as given in the land- 
grants, begins with Guhasena, descended from Bhatarka, the names 
of all the intervening rulers being omitted altogether 

Guhasena was followed by his son and grandson, Dharasena II 
and Siladitya I Dharmaditya The known dates of the former range 
between AD 571 and 590, and those of the latter between A.D 606 
and 612. A single copper-plate 3 reveals the existence of a family 
(called Garulaka) of feudatory chiefs consisting of Semipati Varaha- 
dasa I, his two sons Bhattisura and Varahadasa II, and the latter’s 
son Simhaditya, the last three having the title Samanta-Maharaja 
The change in titles is analogous to that of the Maitraka chiefs them- 
selves The Grant was issued by Simhaditya in A.D. 574, and he 
was, therefore, a feudatory of Dharasena II The Grant mentions 
that Varahadasa II defeated a ruler of Dvaraka, which is on the west 
coast of Kathiawar Peninsula It is probable that Varahadasa II 


1 These turns give him various titles such as Mahasarnanta Maharaja 

Mahapratiha a Mahadantfanaz/aka Mahakart&Imtiksi 

2 El XL 17 
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fought on behalf of his overlord (Guhasena or Dharascna LL) 
Whether this fight denotes an extension of Maitraka power to the 
western extremity of Surashtra, which was till now independent, or 
whether it refers to a rebellion of a feudatory, it is difficult to say 
The former appears more probable, for Dharasena 11, m one record, 
assumes the paramount title Mahadhiraj a , 1 and this claim, perhaps, 
rests upon an extension of territory. 

The extension of the Valabhi kingdom about this time is also 
perhaps indicated by a statement of Hiuen Tsang 2 While describ- 
ing Mo-la-po, he refers to its king Siladitya, who ruled over the 
country sixty years before his time. This would place the reign of 
Siladitya about A D 580 In spite of slight discrepancy in dates, the 
identity of king Siladitya of Mo-la-po with Siladitya I Dharmaditya 
of Valabhi may be regarded as almost certain, For the Chinese pil- 
grim calls his contemporary ruler of V alabhl a nephew of Siladitya, 
king of Mo-la-po, and we know that Dhruvasena II, the king of 
Valabhi in A.D 640, was the nephew of Siladitya I 

If we assume this identity, we must hold that kmg Slladitja 
ruled over an extensive kingdom In spite of the difference of views 
about the location of Mo-la-po, there cannot be any doubt that it 
represents the name Malava, and comprised a considerable portion 
of Western Malwa. 3 We may therefore hold that towards the close 
of the sixth century A D. Valabhi had become the most power- 
ful kingdom m Western India 

Hiuen Tsang pays high compliments to king Siladitya He is 
said to be a “monarch of great administrative ability and of rare 
kindness and compassion.” He built a Buddhist temple, “extremely 
artistic in structure and ornament,” and held every year a “great 
religious assembly” to which Buddhists were summoned from all 
quarters. From epigraphic records we know that the king had the 
surname Dharmaditya, and this fits in well with the description of 
his character the Chinese pilgrim. 

2. THE GURJARAS OF EAJPUTAXA 

The Gulnaras came into prominence about the second half of 
the ' sixth century A D They, no doubt, took advantage of the 
downfall of the Gupta empire to establish their political authority. 
Their most important kingdom was that founded m the heart of 
Rajputana near Jodhpur, and this region came to be called after 

1 Wala PI o f year 269 (IA VI 11) In the text of the grant itself the king is 
Riven the ordinary titles MahdsarruLYOii Maharaja but in the -oyal signature tie 
is described as Mahcuiht tuto- 

2 HTW IL 242. 


3 EH/ 323-26 
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them Gurjaratra, a variant of Gujarat The province, now known 
as Gujarat, was not called by that name till a much later period 3n 
addition to these two important regions called after the Gurjaras, 
there are other localities associated with the name of this people 
We have, for example, place-names like Gujranwala, Gujarat and 
Gujar-khan in the Punjab. The district of Saharanpur was also 
called Gujarat m the eighteenth century, and one of the northern 
districts of Gwalior is still called Gujargarh. 

These place-names indicate that the Gurjaras had quite a large 
number of settlements in different parts of the country This infe- 
rence is corroborated by the present distribution of the Gujars, who 
may be regarded as the modern representatives of the old Gurjaras 
They are fairly numerous in the Western Himalayas, the Punjab, 
the Uttar Pradesh and western Rajputana and are also found in 
the hilly country beyond the Sindhu They constitute a large part 
of the population of Gujarat, but are not found to the south of the 
Satpura mountains 1 

The origin, of the Gurjaras is a subject of keen controversy. 
Many scholars hold the view that the Gurjaras were a foreign people 
who came to India along with the Hunas, and their gradual advance 
from the Punjab, through Rajputana into Gujarat, is marked by the 
various localities that still hear their name This view is, however, 
contested by others who take Gurjara to he primarily the name of a 
country whose inhabitants were naturally known as Gurjaras. It 
has been suggested that the various geographical units now called 
Gujarat (or allied names) were originally parts of a large homoge- 
neous country named Gurjaradesa under the political authority of 
its own kings, and while isolated fragments of it have retained the 
old name others have lost it 2 This view has not, however, met with 
general acceptance. For while there is no evidence that the mighty 
empire of the Pratlharas had a common geographical name and a 
homogeneous character as distinguished from the rest of India, 
several parts of it have retained distinct names throughout the dura- 
tion of that empire and even later The various localities clearly 
associated in old times with the name Gurjara, and the present geo- 
graphical distribution of the people called Gujars, undoubtedly 
favour the view that the term primarily denoted a people, and the 
countries derived their names from them. The Malavas offer an 


1 The topics dealt with in the first two paras have been fully discussed with 
references in JDL. X 1 fl For the settlement of the Gujars in Upper Swat, 
cf Stem, On Alexander’s TracTc to the Indus, pp 150-51 

2 JDL X 1 ft X M Munsh The Glory that loot Gurjaratieta Part ID pp 1 5 
1HQ X 337 613 XL 167 X3H 137 1C I 510 IV 113 JBORS XXIV 221 
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exact analogy to the Gurjaras m this respect But tnough we can 
be more or less sure that the Gurjaras were originally the name of 
a people, there is no definite evidence that they were foreigners, and 
came to India in historical times in the wake of the Hunas, the 
Kusfcanas or other foreign hordes Their sudden rise into pro- 
minence in the sixth century A D . and the attempt of some of their 
royal dynasties to fabricate a mythical origin, no doubt, lend colour 
to this view But these cannot be relied upon as definite evidence, 
and we may cite analogous instances of the Kalachuris and the 
Chandellas On the whole, this question must be left open till more 
definite evidence is available ' 

The earliest Gurjara kingdom, known so far, is that founded by 
Harichandra 1 2 in the modern Jodhpur State in Rajputana, about the 
middle of the sixth century A D Harichandra was a Brahmana, 
versed in the Vedas and other sdst^as He had two wives The sons 
born of his Brahmana wife became Pratihaxa Brahmanas, while those 
born of his Kshatriya wife became the founders of the royal line of 
the Pratlharas It is significant that the Kshatriya wife Bhadra is 
called queen while no such royal epithet is given to his Brahmana 
wife. It seems that Harichandra followed peaceful Brahmanical 
pursuits m his early life, but when, after the fall of the Gupta 
empire and of the empires of Mihirakula and Yasodharman, Northern 
India presented a favourable field for military enterprise, he gave 
up the sdstras (scriptures) for the sastra (arms), as many others have 
done both before and after him He proved successful and founded 
a kingdom He had four sons by queen Bhadra, viz Bhogabhata 
Kakka, Rajjila and Dadda They conquered and fortified Mandavya- 
pura (Mandor, five miles to the north of Jodhpur) which presumably 
became their capital. The four sons of Harichandra are described 
as fit to hold the earth, and this probably implies that each of them 
ruled over a separate principality But we do not know anything 
about the first two. The third Rajjila ruled m Mandavyapura. He 
was succeeded by his son Narabhata and the latter by his son 
Ndgabhata, who fixed his permanent capital at Medantaka (probably 
Merta, 70 miles north-east of Jodhpur) Harichandra and his three 
successors, mentioned above, probably ruled between c. AD 550 
and 640. Eight more generations of this family, comprising ten 
kings, ruled during the next two hundred years and their history 
will be dealt with m a subsequent chapter. 


1 The whole question has recently been discussed by the present writer in K. M. 
MttusJu Diamond Jubilee Volume Part II, pp 1-18 

2. The account that fo lows a. based y on the Jodhpur Inscription d! Prati 

1 Banka {El XVIII 87 flj Ci abo JDL. X. 1 ff. 
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3 THE GURJARAS OF NANDlPURl 

In addition to the kingdom in Rajputana, there was another 
principality in the region round Broach ruled over by Gurjara chiefs 
The four earliest records of the family, dated between A D 629 and 
641, were issued by a king named Dadda II Prasantaraga, son of 
Vitaraga Jayabhata I, and grandson of Dadda I It appears from 
these records that his principality extended from the river Mahi m the 
north to the Kim in the south, and from the sea-coast in the west to 
the borders of Malwa and Khandesh on the east. As all the grants 
were issued from Nandipurl, that was probably the capital of 
the family It has been identified by Buhler with Broach and by 
Bhagwanlal Indraj i with Nandod situated on the Karjan river m 
the Rajpipla State. 2 

As Dadda I is expressly said to have been born in the family of 
the Gurjara kings, and must have flourished in the last quarter of 
the sixth century A D , he may reasonably be identified with Dadda 
the youngest son of Hanchandra, the founder of the mam Gurjara 
family mentioned above As noted above, all the four sons of 
Hanchandra are described as fit to bear the burdens of the earth, 
and it is very likely that while the third son Rajjila ruled near 
Jodhpur, the three other sons also established separate principalities 
In addition to the kingdom of Broach we hear of another Gurjara 
kingdom m Malwa, with its capital at Avanti, at a somewhat later 
date, and as the rulers called themselves Pratiharas they might 
have been descended from one of the sons of Hanchandra It is, 
however, difficult to say whether Dadda I himself advanced as far 
as Broach, for we do not know whether the vast intervening region 
was conquered by the Gurjaras Besides, as we shall see later, the 
territory over which this dynasty ruled was included in the domi- 
nions of the Kalachuri kings Sankaragana and Buddharaja. If, 
therefore, we hold that Dadda I founded this principality m the last 
quarter of the sixth century A D. we must suppose that he or his 
son lost it or became feudatories of the Kalachuris The probability, 
therefore, is that Dadda I founded a principality somewhere m 
southern Rajputana and it was only aftei the collapse of the Kala- 
churi power that he or his son occupied Broach and the district 
around it. It is not improbable that the Gurjaras sought the aid of 
Pulakesin and voluntarily submitted to him in order to overpower 
the Kalachuris It is probably by this means that the Gurjaras 
occupied their territories m Gujarat, not long after AD 610, and 

1 SG I Part II p 313 BA Lu rt Nos 1209 13 

2 BC I Part n, p 314, fji_ (J Indraji s view is now generally accepted 
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eventually Malwa or at least a large portion of t aiso passed 1 ito 
their hands 

Dadda I is said to have overthrown some hostile Nagas, and it 
is therefore likely that he carved out a principality by ejecting some 
branch of the Naga tribe. Dadda and his successors aie called 
Sdmantas or feudatories, and no royal titles are given them m their 
records. On the other hand, these Grants do not refer to any para- 
mount sovereign. It may be presumed, therefore, that they owed 
allegiance to the mam Gurjara ruling family m Rajputana or to the 
Chalukyas 


4 THE MAUKHARIS 

Maukhari is the name of a very ancient family or clan. The 
name was probably known to Panmi A clay-seal ot the clan be- 
longing to the Maurya period has been found at Gava A Maukhari 
general is referred to in an inscription dated A D 239 found in Kotah 
State m Rajputana Four inscriptions 1 engraved on stone yu-pas 
(sacrificial pillars) show that there were several Maukhari families 
in this locality during the third century A D When later they came 
to be a great power, the Maukhans claimed to be descended from 
Asvapati, referred to m the Mahdbkarata as king of Madra m the 
Central Punjab, It would thus appear that the Maukhans were 
widely spread over Northern India at a very early period 

In the sixth century A.D a Maukhari family ruled m the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaya. Three kings of this family are known from three 
inscriptions found m the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills in the Gaya 
District These are Yajha-varman, his son Sardula-varman and the 
latter’s son Ananta-varman They were all feudatories to the 
Guptas Ananta-varman, m whose reign all the three inscriptions 
were engraved, flourished at the time of the decline of the Gupta 
empire For his records do not refer to the paramount sovereign, 
although they describe his grandfather as a feudatory chief 
Nothing further is known of this family and their rule may be placed 
m the first half of the sixth century A.D or perhaps a little earlier. 

Another branch of the Maukharis, who ultimately became more 
powerful, is known from several seals and inscriptions. The royal 
seals give us the following genealogy — 

1. Maharaja Hari-varman = Jayasvamini 

2 Mahdrdja Aditya-varman = Harshagupta 

3 Mahdrdja Isvara-varman — Upagupta 

4 Mahdrdjadhirdja Xsana-varman — Lakshmlvati 


l El xxffl, 42 


251 
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5 Ma-hxiTCLjadhiTQja Barva vannan Indrabhatfanka 

6 Maharajadhiraja Avani varman 

7 M aharaj adhiraj a Su 

The distinction between the titles .given to the first three kings and 
the rest leaves no doubt that the reign of isana-varman marked the 
rise of the family to power and prestige. As all the inscriptions of 
the family, other than the small seals, and their coins have been 
found within the limits of the modern province of U.P., we may 
regard it roughly as the seat of their power. Fortunately, we possess 
a date of Isana-varman which is generally taken to be equivalent to 
AD. 554. There can thus be hardly any doubt that the three pre- 
decessors of isana-varman were feudatories of the Gupta empire and 
flourished during the first half of the sixth century A D , and pro- 
bably somewhat earlier. It would thus follow that the Maukhari 
families ruled as feudatory chiefs m S. Bihar and U P. since the time 
of Budha-gupta, and the decline of the power of the Imperial Guptas, 
early in the sixth century A D , gave them an opportunity to assert 
their independence Although w r e have vague references to the 
military campaigns carried on far and wide by these Maukhari kings, 
we do not know anything definite of their history until we come to 
the reign of Isana-varman He claims to have defeated the Andhras, 
gulikas and the Gaudas These probably refer respectively to the 
Vishnu-kundms, 1 the Sulkis of Orissa 2 and some ruling powers of 
Bengal 3 These conquests indicate extensive military campaigns 
and great power. Isana-varman was thus fully justified in assuming 
the title Maharajadhiraja He was the first m his family to assume 
this imperial title and to issu e coi ns It is, therefore, very likely 
that heTwas {lie first Maukhari king to set up an independent king- 
dom and establish the power of the family As one of his known 
dates is A.D 554 his rise to power almost coincides with the downfall 
of the Gupta empire and may be the cause or effect of this event, or 
perhaps both, to a certain extent 

The Later Guptas, who came into prominence about the same 
time, and due to the same circumstances, challenged the power of 
the Maukharis There was a protracted struggle between the two 
for the remnants of the Gupta empire and, as will be narrated later, 
the Maukhari king Isana-varman was defeated by Kumara-gupta and 
probably also by Damodara-gupta. 

Very little is known of the history of the Maukharis after isana- 
varman, Reference will be made later to their struggle with the 


] See Ch. XL, C 1(2 3 Probably the fangs mentioned on p 77 

2 Cf VoL IV Ch IV ffl. 3 
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Later Guptas Although they do not always seem to have met w th 
great success there is some evidence of the occupatioi of Magadha 
or a part of it by the next two kings Surva \arman and Avant 
varman The Maukhari rulers must have been fairly powerful 
throughout the latter half of the sixth century A D This follow s 
not only from the Imperial titles assumed by both the kings, but also 
from the eulogistic expressions used by Banabhatta on the H ar sna- 
ck an ta He remarks that the ‘Maukhans stand at the head o£ all 
royal houses, and Avanti-varman is the pride of that race " i Even 
allowing for poetic exaggerations, particularly when the occasion was 
a matrimonial alliance of his patron s family with the Maukhans, 
Banabhatta’s eulogy undoubtedly conveys the idea that the Maukhari 
rulers enjoyed great power and distinction up to the beginning of 
the seventh century AD It may also be noted m this connection 
that Bana, m his other work Kadambari, mentions with pride that 
the feet of his gut u were worshipped by the Maukhari kings 2 

As mentioned above, either Isan a- varman or his son Sarva- 
varman fought with the Hunas and defeated them. There is no 
doubt that both Sarva-varman and his son Avanti-varman were 
powerful kings and ruled over considerable terntory. But it is 
difficult to form even an approximate idea of its limits To judge 
from the findspots of coins and inscriptions, the kingdom seems to 
have corresponded roughly to the present Uttar Pradesh. It also 
included portions of Magadha The view that Asirgadh in the 
Nimar District (Madhya Pradesh) was a ‘Maukhari outpost in the 
Deccan’ has nothing to commend itself . 3 The theory that the Mau- 
khari dominion extended up to the Sutlej m the west also rests on 
very insufficient grounds . 4 Kanauj seems to have been the capital 


1 Cowell and Thomas, HC. 122. 2 Introductory Verse 4 

3 T G Aravamuthan argues “that the fortress of Asirgadh fell into the hands of 

the Maukhans” as ‘no other suggestion explains, at any rate, how Saiva- 
varman’s seal could have migrated to Asirgadh’’ ( Kavem , Maukhans and San- 
gam Age , pp. 96-97) It is well known, howevei, rhat even copper-plates, not 
to speak of small portable objects like a seal, can be easily carried to distant 
places There is also a great deal of doubt whether the seal was actually found 
at Asirgadh Fleet says that an impression of the seal -was found at Asirgadh 
m a box containing property of the Maharaja Smdhia As regards the seal he 
remarks ‘It is not quite clear from the published accounts whether the ori- 
ginal was ever found, or only impressions of it “ Thus what was found at 
Asirgadh was not the seal, but a box of Maharaja Smdhia containing an im- 
pression of the seal As Asirgadh at the time belonged to Smdhia, we can 
easily believe that the box was taken there from other parts of his dominions 
m Northern India There is thus hardly any ground, even to presume that 
Asirgadh formed part of the dominions of the Maukhans 

4 This view rests upon a copper-plate grant found at Nirmand, a village on the 

right bank of the upper course of the Sutlej, m the Kangra District (31° 25' N, 
77' 38’ E) (CII ITT 288) It refers to lands fo ly granted by MahArAja 
Sarva an to a temple m thus neighbourhood If this Asrva ie 

identical with the Ma ukhan knag of that e the latter tnuat have ex 
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of the Mao khan k ngdom at least in ti e time of Avanti varman and 
his son but of this too we have no positive evidence 

Many dated coins of Isana-varman, Sarva-varman and Avanti- 
varman have come to light Unfortunately the numerical figures 
are very uncertain, and widely divergent readings have been pro- 
posed by different scholars 2 So it is impossible to form any de- 
finite conclusions from them Some scholars have lead the dates 
257, 234, and 250 on coins respectively of Isana-varman, Sarva-var- 
man and Avanti-varman, while another scholar has read the same 
figures as 257, 258, and 260 Assuming these to be correct, and 
referring them to the Gupta era, we get A.D 576-7 for Isana-varman, 
AD. 577-8 for Sarva-varman and AD 579-80 for Avanti-varman 
The last two dates may be tentatively accepted and cannot be very 
far from truth For it may be reasonably inferred from the Ha^sha- 
chanta that Avanti-varman had died and his eldest son Graha-var- 
man was on the throne some time before A D 606. If we accept 
the date AD 576 for Isana-varman, he must have ruled from c A D 
550 to 576, and Sarva-varman had a very shorl rule between A D. 
576 and 580 We may thus provisionally accept the following chro- 
nological table: — 

Isana-varman — c A D. 550-576 3 
Sarva-varman — c A D 576-580 

Avanti-varman — c A D 580-600 

There is some uncertainty regarding the successor of Avanti- 
varman. In Bana’s Harsha-chanta. king Prabhakara-vardhana tells 
his queen that ‘Graha-varman, the eldest son of Avanti-varman, 
seeks our daughter M Later, we are told that an envoy extraordi- 
nary had arrived with instructions from Graha-varman to sue for the 
hand of princess Rajyasrl 5 These references make it clear that 


his authority to this region There is, however, nothing to support this identi- 
fication, except the similarity of the name It is not impossible, however, that 
the Maukhari king might have advanced so far in course of his campaign 
against the Hunas In that case we must suppose that the ruler of the inter- 
verung principality of Thanes war was either subordinate to the Maukhaus or 
formed an alliance with them against their common foe, the Hunas But we 
cannot arrive at such important conclusions from a doubtful identification 
based merely on a common name. Cf POC, XV 298 

1 The story of Rajyasrl, as narrated by Bana, makes it highly probable that 
Kanauj was the capital of her kingdom The same conclusion follows from 
Iliuen Tsang’s story of Harsha-vardhana The whole question has been 
thoroughly discussed by Dr Tripathi (Kanauj, pp 32-35; 

2 These have been summarised and discussed by Dr, Tripathi (Kanauo, pp 55 f£). 

3 We learn from the Haraha Ins, that Isana-varman had a son called Surya- 
varman, but there is no evidence that he ever came to the throne The identi- 
fication of this prince with the king of that name mentioned m the Sirur Ins 
rests on very insufficient grounds (cf El. XXIV 284, where full references are 
given for different views) 

4 Cowell and Iho HC pp 122 3 5 find p 123 

( 
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Graha v the eldest son of Avanti varman, had succeeded his 

father before he married Rajyasn in or shortly before A D 60o 

But according to a Nalanda seal 1 2 the son and successor oi 
Avanti-varman is certainly not Graha-varman Though, on account 
of the damaged state of the seal, the name cannot be read m full, its 
first letter is undoubtedly Su and the second probably va or cha 
In any case it cannot be the first part of Graha-varman. This raises 
a difficult problem The omission of Graha-varman’s name m the 
seal does not, of course, conclusively prove that he did not reign, or 
even that he ^Jid not succeed his father, and in view of Bana s posi- 
tive statement we may reject these views lx would then follow 
that king Suva (.“M who issued the seal was a younger brother of 
Graha-varman and succeeded him 3 Even this is opposed to the 
view generally held about the history of Kanauj after the tragic death 
of Graha-varman But this problem will be discussed m connection 
with Harsha-vardhana. We may close the history of the Maukharis 
with the happy event of the marriage of Graha-varman and Rajyasrl 
of which Bana has given such a picturesque account. 

This marriage was rightly regarded as ‘uniting the two brilliant 
lines of Pushpabhuti and Mukhara.’ 4 But little could one foresee 
at the time all the consequences of this fateful alliance For seldom 
did a royal mairiage bring m its train so much tragedy as well as so 
much glory and power. 

GENERAL REFERENCES 

INSCRIPTIONS AND SEALS 
(i) Fleet — CIL III Nos 47-51 
(n) Haraha Ins— El XIV 110 
(in) Nalanda Seal El XXIV 284 

MODERN TEXTS 

1. R S Tripathi, Historij of Kanauj, Ch II 

2 R G. Basaic, History of North-Eastern India, Ch V 

3 E Pires, The Maukhans. 

For certain views about the Maukharis which rest on very insufficient data 
and have not therefore been discussed above, cf NIA, II 354, POC, VII 569, 
Woolner Comm. Volume, p. 116. 


1 It has been doubted whether Graha-varman ever came to the throne (El. XXIV 
2S4 fn 8) But the passages quoted above from Earsha-chanta, as well as 
subsequent references, seem to be decisive on this paint. 

2 El XXIV. 284-5 

3 Mah]ii,sri-Mula-Ka,lpa indicates that Graha(varman) was succeeded by SuvraC’), 
which may be the name mentioned in the Nalanda seal (Suva , ). According 
to MMK the dynasty declined and lost regal status after Suvra ( MMK , p 626) 

isdna-sarBa-pauIeiisciia grahct - suvj a-tathaparah, 

Tataste luptarajdnah bhrashmmarydda sari add 
Jayaswal emends the first line as follows — 

Isana-sarvavantischa graha-suvrata(a,)th~apa.rah t thus taking ‘Suvrata’ 
as the name of the successor of Graha(varman). — IHIJ, pp. 27, 45 This, how- 
ever. violates the metre Dr N P. Chakravarti suggests the restoration of the 
ast part of the sea as Suchafndra ma Maukhanh) (El 284, fm. 

6 ) 

Cowell and Th HC p 128 
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5 THE LATER GUPTAS 

The history of the Later Guptas is similar in many respects to 
that ot the Maukharis. They too were at first feudatory to the 
Imperial Guptas, and came into prominence and asserted their inde- 
pendence about the same time as the Maukharis. An inscription 
found at Aphsad, near Gaya, 1 gives the following genealogy of the 
early kings of this dynasty. — 

1 Knshna-gupta 

2 Harsha-gupta 

3 Jivita-gupta 

4 Kumara-gupta 

5 Damodara-gupta 

6 Mahasen a-gupta 

7 Madhava-gupta 

8. Adxtya-sena 

Although no royal title is given to any of these, Knshna-gupta is 
called a nnpa \ king J and similar epithets are applied to his succes- 
sors. 

We do not know for certain which member of this family was 
the first to set up as an independent king The Aphsad inscription 
describes in very general and conventional terms the military 
achievements of the first three kings The third, kmg is said to have 
carried his arms to the Himalaya mountains as well as to the sea 
But there is nothing to show whether these campaigns were under- 
taken by the Later Gupta rulers as feudatories on behalf of their 
suzerains, or as independent chiefs. The former, however, appears 
more probable. 

More details are available about the next kmg Kumara-gupta 
He defeated the Maukhan king Isana-varman, who is described as ‘a 
very moon of kings.' Kumara-gupta ’s success must have paved 
the way for the rise in the fortunes of his family When we 
remember that there is no reference m any record to a Gupta 
emperor after A D 543, we may well believe that from the time of 
Kumara-gupta, if not before, the Later Guptas had, to all intents and 
purposes, assumed an independent position That the success 
attained by Kumara-gupta was both great and permanent is proved 
by the fact, recorded in the Aphsad inscription, that he had advanced 
up to Prayaga where he died, and that his son Damodara-gupta again 
defeated the Maukharis, though he was probably killed or was 
seriously wounded m the battle. 2 


1 Cll, III 200 

2 Fleet's translation of the conveying the 'dea that the ting died ~n the 

fight is genera y accepted Mr K. C yaya, however that 


T> 
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There is no reason to discred t these claims part cularly as the 
Maukhuri records do not claim any victory over their opponents. 
Whether the Maukhari king defeated hy Damodaia-gupta was 
Isana-varman or his son is difficult to say But there seems to be 
little doubt that the Later Guptas had by then strongly established 
themselves both in Malwa as well as m the eastern parts of the Gapta 
empire. For Mahasena-gupta , the son of Damodara-gupta, carried 
his victorious arms as far as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra, and de 
feated Susthita-varman, the king of Ramarupa or Assam. 

In spite of uncertainties regarding the original home of the 
Later Gupta kings, to which reference will be made later, we are on 
comparatively safe ground regarding the extent of Mahasena-g'upta’s 
dominions He is described as the king of Malava m the Harsha-cha- 
ntcij 1 and his victory on the banks of the Brahmaputra is vouched 
for by the Aphsad Inscription We must, therefore, hold that he 
succeeded in bringing under his sway, at least for some lime, the 
extensive dominions from Malava to Bengal Reference may be 
made in this connection to two foreign invasions of Magadha and 
adjoining regions about this time According to the Mahakuta 
Pillar Inscription, the Chalukya king Klrtivarman, who ruled from 
A D 567 to 597, defeated, among others, the kings of Anga, Vahga and 
Magadha 2 We also know from the chronicles of Tibet that its 
powerful king Sron-btsan, who ruled between A.D. 581 and 600, 
led a victorious campaign to Central India, a term which usually 
denotes Bihar and sometimes also U P. 3 The exact date and details 
of these campaigns, and whether they were merely vain boasts or 
based upon historical fact, it is difficult to determine 4 It is not 
unlikely that the brunt of the alleged victorious campaigns of the 
Tibetan and Chalukya kings had really been borne by the Mau- 
kharis, and that this paved the way for the triumphant march of 
Mahasena-gupta up to the Brahmaputra. On the other hand, if we 
suppose that Mahasena-gupta was really master of Magadha and 


the passage does not refer to Damodara-gupta's death, but only speaks of his 
swoon and of his subsequent awakening, i e regaining of consciousness (D R 
Bhanda^kat Volume, pp 181 ffj. He has also pointed out that the inscription 
refers to the victory, and not deteat, of Damodara-gupta, as supposed by 
Dr Basak (HNJ : 123). 

1. Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta, who were appointed to wait upon Rajya- 
vardhana and Harsha-vardhana, are referred to as sons of the king of Malava 
(Cowell and Thomas, HC 113) As Madhava-gupta has been, identified with the 
Later Gupta kmg of that name it would follow that his lather Mahasena-gupta 
was king of Malava. 

2 LA XIX. 7 3 L£vq tfepal H 147 ff 

4. Fleet regards a ns claim, in of the t kingdoms of Bengal 

and Bihar as a mere boast (Bomb Gaz Vol I Part n, p 346) 
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Northern Bengal he might have been worsted in these campa gns 
if at all they took place 

But whatever view we might take, there is no doubt that 
Mahasena-gupta, who seemed to have revived to some extent the 
glory of the Guptas, soon fell on evil days. As we have seen above, 1 
the Maitraka king Slladitya I of Valabhi conquered a considerable 
portion of Western Malwa, the Kalaehun king Sahkaragana was also 
m possession of Ujjayini in the year A.D, 595 2 Thus pressed by 
two powerful enemies, Mahasena-gupta lost his hold over Malava. 
At the same time, evidently taking advantage of his distress, Sasanka, 
who was probably a feudatory of Mahasena-g'upia, asserted his 
independence m Gauda (IN. and W. Bengal). 

The fate of Mahasena-gupta, whose brilliant career ended so 
tragically, is not definitely known. His two sons Kumara-gupta and 
Madhava-gupta found shelter at the court of king Prabhakara- 
vardhana of Thaneswar, whose mother Mahasena-gupta, as the 
name shows, was probably a sister of king' Mahasena-gupta The 
two young princes became attendants of Rajya-vardhana and Harsha- 
vardhana, the two sons of Prabhakara-vardhana 

There are good grounds to believe that one Deva-gupta soon 
became king of Malava, or at least a part of it 3 A king of this name 
is mentioned in the records of Harsha-vardhana as being prominent 
among the hostile kings whose evil career was checked by Rajya- 
vardhana Rajya-vardhana is also known from the Harsha-charita to 
have defeated the Malava-lord who invaded his sister’s dominions 
and threatened his own. As the two young princes with their names 
ending na Gupta, who waited upon Rajya-vardhana and Harsha- 
vardhana, are explicitly referred to as sons of the king of Malava, 
and as the Guptas are thus definitely associated with this kingdom, 
there is a strong presumption m favour of identifying Deva-gupta 
of Harsha’s inscriptions with the wicked lord of Malava, mentioned 
in the Harsha-charita , who was defeated by Rajya-vardhana accord- 
ing to both these authorities 4 

Deva-gupta’s relationship with Mahasena-gupta is not known 
Evidently, when following the defeat and death of the latter, his two 
young sons (the elder of whom was less than 18 at the time) had 


1 See p 63 2 See below Ch XI 

3 It has been suggested by Dr Tripathi that Malava at this time denoted only 
Eastern Malwa corresponding to the Bhilsa District ( Kanau j, p 46), but 

Dr. D, C Ganguly argues that there is no auth ority for taxing Malava m this 
restn Ted sense about this period ( JBORS XES. 39&-40O) 

4 This view is by Dr D C Ganguly (op rit 407 fn. but supported by 

Dr H C Rnychaudhun (PHAI 607) 
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bought refuge with Prabhakara vardhana Deva gupta, probably a 
member of a collateral branch, re-established the Gupta power n 
Malava The recovery of the kingdom, was perhaps facilitated by 
the defeat inflicted upon the Kalachuri kmg Buddharaja by tne 
Chalukya king Mangalesa, some time before A.B. 802 1 2 The northern 
advance of the Chalukya king up to the river Kim, or perhaps 
even to the Mahi, must have had repercussions in the political 
atmosphere of Malava and the neighbouring regions, and Deva-gupta 
perhaps seized the opportunity to recover Malava It appears that 
he virtually recognized the independence of Sasanka and formed an 
alliance with him It is also not unlikely that Deva-gupta himself 
played some part m the downfall of Mahasena-gupta, though there is 
no evidence to support this view 

The later history of this dynasty will be related m a separate 
chapter But it will be convenient to discuss here the vexed ques- 
tion of the locality over which it originally ruled As will be 
shown later, Adityasena, the grandson of Mahasena-gupta, ruled m 
Magadha, and so did all his successors The Aphsad inscription of 
Adityasena gives a continuous account of the whole dynasty from 
the very beginning up to his reign, without indicating in any way 
that it had migrated from a different place. It may, therefore, be 
presumed that Magadha was the kingdom over which the dynasty 
ruled from the beginning It has been suggested on the other hand, 
that all the kings down to Mahasena-gupta ruled in Malava, and it 
was only at a later period that his successors ruled m Magadha 3 
The principal argument m favour of this view is the fact that 
Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta, the attendants of Raj v a- var- 
dhana and Harsha-vardhana, are referred to in the Harsha-charita as 
sons of the lung of Malava This Madhava-gupta is generally identified 
with the king of that name in the Later Gupta dynasty, who was the 
son of Mahasena-gupta, and is referred to m the Aphsad Inscription 
m such a way as to indicate his close association with Harsha If 
we accept this identity, we must presume that Mahasena-gupta was a 
ruler of Malava But this cannot be taken to disprove that he was the 
ruler of Magadha For as he carried on his victorious expedition to 
the bank of the Brahmaputra, he must have been m possession of 
Magadha and Gauda What seems most likely, therefore, is that 
he had to take shelter in Malava when he had lost his eastern terri- 
tories, as described above, Although this cannot be definitely proved, 
the alternative assumption, that he was the ruler of Malava and con- 

1 It ling been suggested that Deva gupta wns tl e eldest son of mi gupta, 

but this is very doubtfu ( JRAS 1903 p 562 PHAF p 608 fn 1) 

2 See below Ch_ XI 3 JBORS XIX 402 
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quered all the eastern territories up to the Brahmaputra is open to 
more serious objection It is to he noted that an inscription of 
Kamarupa refers to a victory over the forces of Gauda which must 
have taken place almost immediately after the victorious campaign 
of Mahasena-gupta. It may be presumed, therefore, that Mahasena- 
gupta was regarded as king of Gauda rather than that of Malava 
As Sasanka, who ruled over Gauda and Magadha immediately after 
Mahasena-gupta, is also known as lord o£ Gauda, it is very likely 
that the latter ruled over Magadha and Gauda which were conquered 
by Sasanka. Thus although it is impossible to come Lo any definite 
conclusion, it seems very reasonable to regard the Later Guptas as 
rulers of Gauda and Magadha with suzerainty over Malava. In other 
words, they came into possession of those parts of the Gupta domi- 
nions which had not been formed into independent kingdoms and 
were, so to say, the residuary legatees of the Gupta empire 

This does not, however, necessarily imply that the Later Guptas 
were descended from the Imperial Guptas The similarity of the 
name-endings, the common names like Kumara-gupta and Deva- 
gupta, and the fact that the Later Guptas came into immediate 
possession of a large part of the dominions of the Imperial Guptas, no 
doubt favour such, a supposition, and it has even been suggested that 
Krishna-gupta, the founder of the dynasty, was identical with 
Govmda-gupta, a son of Chandra-gupta II, whom we know from a 
Basarh seal and an inscription. But there is not enough evidence xo 
support this identification On the other hand, we should remember 
that not even the slightest hint of any such relationship is given in 
the records of the Later Guptas. It is difficult to believe that the 
court-poets of the Later Guptas would have missed such a splendid 
opportunity of glorifying their patrons if they had the least claim to 
such an illustrious lineage 


6. BENGAL 

Two independent kingdoms arose in Bengal on the ruins of the 
Gupta empire 1 The first, which comprised the Southern and East- 
ern, as also a part of Western Bengal, was founded m the first half 
of the sixth century A D Six copper-plate grants have preserved 
the names of three kings of this dynasty, viz Gopachandra, Dharma- 
ditya and Samacharadeva; but very little is known about any of 
them. They all assumed the title Maharajadhiraja, and at least one 
of them, Samacharadeva, issued gold coins, one type of which re- 
sembled that of the last Gupta emperors. 

1 For full discussions with references cf HBR 51 ff 
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One Maharaja Vijayascna is referred to as an influent al feuda 
tory chief and a high official in the Grants of both Yamya gupta and 
Gopachandra. It is quite likely that the same person is meant, 
though this cannot be definitely proved If we assume this identity, 
we may hold that the Gupta rule m Lower Bengal ended immediate- 
ly after Vainya-gupta, and an independent kingdom was founded 
there by Gopachandra not long after A D 507 

As noted above, the Imperial Guptas maintained their hold over 
Northern Bengal till as late as A D. 543 Whether they made any 
effort to reconquer Lower Bengal is not definitely known, but the 
fight of Jivita-gupta against the people on the sea-coast and the 
boast of Isana-varman that he forced the Gaudas ‘to take shelter m 
the sea’, probably refer to their attempts, on behalf of the empire, 
to bring back this province under the imperial authority, at least m 
name; for the real authority would probably have passed into tne 
hands of the Maukharis or the Later Guptas. 

But the newly-founded kingdom maintained its independence 
Gopachandra ruled for at least 18 years, and was probably followed 
by Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva, but nothing is definitely known 
about their relationship, dates, or order of succession Samachara- 
deva, who ruled for at least 14 years, assumed the title Narendra- 
ditya on his coins, evidently following the well-known Gupta tradi- 
tion These three kings may be referred to the period A.D. 525-575 
A large number of gold coins — crude and debased imitations of the 
Gupta type — found in different parts of Eastern Bengal prove the 
existence of other kings in this locality who evidently ruled later. Of 
the kings who issued these coins, the names of only two can be read 
with some degree of certainty, viz Prithuvira and Sudhanyaditya 
All of them may be referred to the sixth and seventh centuries A D , 
but it is not known whether they belonged to the older line of kings 
Nor can we say how far the kingdom was affected by the alleged 
victorious campaigns of the Chalukya king Kirtivarman and the 
Tibetan king-Sron-btsan referred to above 

The new kingdom may be called Vanga For, from this period, 
Gauda and Vahga came to denote the two prominent political divi- 
sions of Bengal Roughly speaking, the former comprised the 
Northern and Western, and the latter, the Southern" and Eastern 
Bengal, though the terms were sometimes loosely used and the 
boundaries of each varied at different times The old name Sanaa- 
tata, denoting Eastern Bengal, did not, however, go out of use 
According to Ilmen Tsang Suabhadra the head of the Naianda 
University n his tune was a scion of the Brahmamcal royal family 
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of Samata^a Whether this ruling family was connected w th the 
kings mentioned above we cannot say 

Nothing is known of the political condition of Gauda imme- 
diately after the fall of the Gupta empire. As has been suggested 
above, it was probably under the Later Guptas till the reign of 
Mahasena-gupta, who flourished towards the close of the sixth cen- 
tury A D His reign, as noted above, ended in a sea of troubles, and 
an independent kingdom was set up m Gauda by Sasanka, 

Of the early life of Sasanka 1 and the circumstances under which 
he occupied the throne of Gauda, we possess no definite information 
A seal-matrix cut m the rock ot the hill-fort of Rohtasgarh records 
the name of “Sri-Mabasamanta Sasanka’', i e. the illustrious great 
feudatory chief Sasanka It is generally held that this Sasanka is 
identical with Sasanka, king of Gauda If this identity is to be pre- 
sumed, we must hold that Sasanka began his career as a feudal chief, 
presumably under Mahasena-gupta 2 The view that he was also 
known as Narendra-gupta is based on very insufficient data, and 
there is hardly any justification for the belief that he was connected 
with the Guptas, far less that he was the son or nephew of Mahasena- 
gupta. 3 Sasanka is referred to as king of Gauda both by Bana- 
bhatta and Hiuen Tsang His capital-city, Karnasuvarna, cannot be 
identified with absolute certainty, but it is most probably represent- 
ed today by the rums at Rangamati, six miles south-west of Bcrham- 
pore in the Murshidabad District 4 

Some time before the rise of Sasanka, the Mana dynasty had 
established a kingdom in the hilly region between Midnapore and 
Gaya Districts In course of time, this dynasty extended its 
dominion up to Orissa 5 Sambhuyasas, a king or a feudatory chiel 
of this family, was ruling over Onssa m AD 580, and probably also 
m A.D 603. Sasanka presumably defeated this king or his successor 
and made himself master of Dandabhukti, Utkala and Kongoda, cor- 
responding roughly to Midnapore and Northern and Southern Orissa 
For we possess records of his officers and feudatory chiefs who gov- 
erned these provinces The Sailodbhava dynasty, which ruled over 
Kongoda or Southern Orissa, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Sasanka at least up to A.D 619, but later set up an independent 
kingdom which had a long history. 


1 Ibid, 59 ff , 71 ff 

2 The view that he was a feudatory of the Maukharis ( IHQ . XII 457) is based 
on the assumption ^that the Maukharis exercised supiemaey over Magadha right 
up to the time of Sasanka’s accession This as shown above, is highly doubtful 

3 PHAI 4 514 fn 3 A JASB LXHI (1894) Part 1 172 

5 See later m this chapter under 
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Thus Sasanka not only freed Gauda from rbe yoke of the Later 
Guptas, but also expended his suzerainty almost as far soutn as the 
Mahendragiri mountain in Ganjam District. No positive evidence 
is available regarding the extent of his authority in Bengal, but it 
stands to reason that he had brought the whole of Bengal under ins 
sway before embarking upon his southern expedition and the still 
more ambitious military enterprise to the west which forms the most 
remarkable episode m his career In the course of this expedition, he 
first conquered the whole of Magadha and probably even Banaras, 
and then proceeded against the Maukharis which involved him 
presently in a fight with the Pushpabhutis of Thaneswar 

The account of Sasanka’s military campaign against the Mauk- 
hari and Pushpabhuti dynasties has been preserved by Banabhatia 
m his “Life of Harsha ’ 7 to which detailed reference will be made latei 
Here we may only note some general conclusions which may be 

reasonably deduced from this account 

*♦ 

It appears that Sasanka formed an alliance with Deva-gupta 
king of Malava, against Graha-varman, the Maukhan ruler of 
Kanauj The Maukharis were enemies of Gauda since the time of 
Isana-varman and had been carrying on a bitter struggle with the 
Later Guptas for generations, Sasanka, king of Gauda, probably 
therefore, made common cause with the Later Gupta king of Malava 
against the Maukharis, their common enemy. The marriage of 
Rajyasri with the Maukhan king naturally led to an alliance between 
the kingdoms of Thaneswar and Kanauj and thereby strengthened 
the latter, and Sasahka’s alliance with Deva-gupta may be regarded 
as a counterpoise to this new union Although details are lacking 
there is no doubt that the enterprise of Sasanka and Deva-gupta was 
completely successful They advanced against Kanauj, killed k ng 
Graha-varman, captured the city, and imprisoned queen Rajyasri 
All these momentous events happened in quick succession, and pro- 
bably within an incredibly short period. One of the causes of this 
brilliant and sweeping success seems to be that king Prabhakara- 
vardhana died at this critical moment aider a brief illness It is not 
unlikely that Sasanka and Deva-gupta had deliberately planned the 
invasion of the Maukhari kingdom at this time, knowing full well 
that there was little possibility of any immediate military support 
coming from Thaneswar Perhaps with the same object m view 
they made a sudden dash against Kanauj The Maukharis were 
evidently taken by surprise, for no inkling of this invasion had 
reached Thaneswar before the Maukhari king was actually killed, 
and his kingdom lay prostrate before the enemy 
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Immediately after the defeat and death of Graha varraan Deva 
gupta probably marched against Thaneswar, leaving Sasanka to 
follow him after having settled affairs in Kanauj On his way he 
met his doom at the hands of the new king Rajya-vardhana who was 
proceeding in hot haste from Thaneswar to the rescue of his sister 
But Rajya-vardhana’s success was short-lived. He soon had to con- 
front Sasanka and lost his life at the hands of the latter His army, 
unable to retrieve the disaster, retreated to Thaneswar, and Sasanka 
remained master of the situation In the meantime Rajyasri, who 
was imprisoned in Kanyakubja during the Gauda trouble, was re- 
leased through the action of a nobleman named Gupta, but hearing 
the news of Raj y a-va rdhana’s death, she refused to take food and 
wandered miserably in the Vmdhya forest When this news reached 
Harsha-vardhana he swore eternal vengeance against the king of 
Gauda and ordered an army to proceed against him. He himself, 
however, went m search of hzs sister and met her while she was 
about to mount the funeral pile in utter despair Having thus res- 
cued lus sister, Harsha rejoined his army on the bank of the Ganga 
Bana’s account abruptly ends here 

Thus so far as Bana’s narrative is concerned, Sasanka is left at 
the zenith of his glory. Harsha-vardhana, we are told, led an ex- 
pedition against him, but about its further progress, after Harsha 
joined it on his return from Vindhya forest, we know nothing A 
mediaeval Buddhist Chronicle, Manjusrl-Mula-Kalpa , mentions an 
expedition of Harsha against Sasanka m course of which he advanc- 
ed as far as Northern Bengal, but had to return without doing much 
injury to his enemy The authenticity of this chronicle is, bowevei , 
very doubtful 

Whether Sasanka ever met Harsha-vardhana on the battlefield 
cannot be definitely known. But it does not appear that his power 
was curbed by Harsha to any considerable extent As noted above, 
even as late as A D 619 he was referred to as the suzerain authority 
by the Sailodbbava king of Southern Orissa. According to Hiuen 
Tsang’s own testimony, Sasanka was in possession of Magadha at 
the time of his death which probably took place not long before A D 
637-8. For, while travelling in Magadha in that year, Hiuen Tsang 
noted that only a little while previously Sasanka had cut down the 
Bodhi tree at Gaya and ordered the removal of an image of Buddha 
from a neighbouring temple These and other stories of persecution 
of Buddhism by Sasanka cannot be accepted as true, without inde- 
pendent testimony Besides the flourishing condition of Buddhism 
m the cap tal-c ty of Sasanka as described by Hiuen Tsang is hardly 
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compatible w tb the view that he was a religious b got and a cruel 
pe tor of Buddhism 

Although we do not know enough facts to form an accurate 
estimate of the character and achievements of Sasanka, he must be 
regarded as the first great king of Bengal. He had not only made 
Gauda an independent state, but extended its authority over the 
whole of southern Bihar and Orissa He even made a bold bid for 
the empire of Northern India. He thus laid the foundations of that 
policy on which the Palas later built up their vast empire If he 
had had a friendly biographer like Sana or Hiuen Tsang. he would 
probably have appeared to posterity almost as brilliant as Harsha- 
vardhana But as it is, his fair name and fame have vanished and 
posterity knows him only as the cowardly murderer of Rajya-var- 
dhana and a cruel persecutor of Buddhism. 

7 NEPAL 

Nepal is the only region in India, besides Kashmir, which 
possesses local chronicles, narrating its history from time immemo- 
rial These chronicles, known as Vamsavalis , are obtained from 
both Brahmanical and Buddhist sources, and have been dealt with 
by several eminent scholars. ' They profess to give a continuous 
account of the dynasties, with names of kings and their regnal years, 
that ruled the country from the time when god Manjusri converted 
a lake into the fertile valley of Nepal, through the Treta, Dvdpara 
and the Kali Yugas. 

Leaving aside the mythical legends which have no historical 
value, we come to the successive dynasties of Gopdlas (cowherds), 
Abhlras and the Kiratas. These are probably reminiscent of the 
period when the country was ruled by groups of pastoral and moun- 
tain tribes. The Kiratas were followed by a dynasty founded by 
Nimxkha, who belonged to the solar dynasty of Rama or the lunar 
dynasty of Kuru according to different chronicles. The last king 
of this dynasty is said to have flourished in the year 1234 (or 1239) 
of the Kaliyuga Then followed a long line of rulers belonging to 
the Lichchhavi dynasty. 

The Lichchhavis are a well-known ancient dynasty, and the 
history of the republican or oligarchic principality set up by them 
with Vaisall as capital has already been narrated above But we 
cannot say whether the Lichchhavi rulers of Nepal were related to 
or connected in any way with the Lichchhavis of Vaisali. Absolute- 
ly nothing is known of the whereabouts and activities of the latter 
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during the five or six centuries that elapsed since the conquest of 
Vaxsali by Ajatasatru. It may be noted that both the Lichchhavis 
and Mallas who figure so prominently as republican clans m North 
Bihar in early Buddhist and Jain literature, and who are mentioned 
together in Manu-Samhita as Vratya Kshatriyas, and by Kautilya as 
forming a special kind of Sangha, are found m Nepal side by side m 
the early centuries of the Christian era. It is not unlikely that these 
clans, and perhaps many others, sought the safety of the hills of 
Nepal during the periods of political troubles in India caused by 
foreign inroads or internal wars. According to the Pasupati Temple 
inscription of the eighth century AD. 1 , Supushpa a remote des- 
cendant of Lichchhavi, the eponymous hero of the clan, was born at 
Pushpapura, which probably refers to Pataliputra. This Supushpa, 
we are told, was followed by 23 kings, and then was born the famous 
kmg Jayadeva. After eleven more kings had ruled, flourished 
Vrishadeva. 

With Vrishadeva we stand on firm historical ground, for this 
king and his five successors, as named m this record as well as in 
all the Vamsavatis, are also mentioned in contemporary inscriptions. 
Vrishadeva was a devout Buddhist and built several viharas. He 
was succeeded by his son Sankaradeva. An inscription refers to 
him as a great and prosperous king; according to the Vamsavalis he 
made endowments to the Pasupati temple and founded a monastery 
at Patan m favour of a Brahmana Sankaradeva’s son and successor 
Dharmadeva also ruled over a large kingdom. He is said to have 
dedicated a large statue of Siva’s Bull to the Pasupati temple and also 
founded Svayambhunatha 

More historical information is available about Manadeva, the 
son and successor of Dharmadeva, An inscription of this king on a 
pillar in the temple of Chahgunarayana 2 (about 5 miles to the north- 
east of Katmandu) gives a graphic account of the events following 
the death of Dharmadeva RajyavatT, the widowed queen, made a 
pious resolve to follow her husband on the funeral pyre But her 
son Manadeva said that he would give up his own life before she did 
so This dissuaded the queen from her grim resolve and she per- 
formed the last rites of her husband along with her son 

Then the king addressed his mother as follows 

"My father adorned the earth with pillars (of victory) resembl- 
ing sacrificial pillars Being initiated in the rites of the Kshatriyas, 

1 Indraj No XV 2. Indni f No I Full text is given by L£vj. (No 1} 
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I shall depart on an expedit on to the east to crush my foes (there) 

I shall install those princes who will remain obedient to me 

Having obtained the consent of his mother, Manadeva marched 
to the east and reduced the turbulent feudal chiefs to obedience He 
then proceeded to the west and having heard of the misdeeds of a 
vassal there, addressed his maternal uncle as follows — "‘If he does 
not voluntarily submit, he must be forced to do so This very day 
you cross the Gandaki river and I shall follow your force with 
hundreds of horses and elephants ” He kept his word and defeated 
the Malta chief 

This interesting record throws a flood of light on the history 
of Nepal In the first place it shows that even before the time of 
Manadeva the Lichchhavi power was not confined to the Nepal valley 
proper, i e. the region around Katmandu m the Bagmati valley, but 
had spread to the valley of the Sapta-Kusi rivers on the east and 
Sapta-Gandaki rivers on the west The Mallas on the west, and the 
hilly tribes, probably the Kiratas, on the east, were evidently, as in 
later days, turbulent people who chafed at the yoke imposed by the 
central authority, and it required constant vigilance and frequent 
military expeditions to keep them under control Still it is obvious 
that the idea of establishing one central political authority in the 
region corresponding to the modern kingdom of Nepal was already 
cherished by the Lichchhavis, and at times successfully carried into 
effect, at least to a considerable extent 

The inscription of Manadeva is dated in Samvat 386. Opinions 
vary widely regarding the era to which this date is to be referred 
In addition to well-known eras like the Vikrama, Saka. and Gupta, 
even a special Lichchhavi era commencing in A.D 110 has been 
suggested by different scholars 1 The Gupta era must be ruled out 
altogether, and the Vikrama era is also very unlikely. The choice 
seems to he between the other two, and for the present, the most 
plausible view seems to be to refer the date to the Saka era. The 
inscription of Manadeva, referred to above, would then be dated In 
A D. 464. As another record of Manadeva is dated in Samvat 413 
(“AD 491), the period of Manadeva 's reign may be assumed to lie 
between AD 460 and 500. 

This date of Manadeva must be used as the sheet-anchor of 
Nepalese chronology for the present, as we know of no other dated 


1. Fleet advocated the Gupta era (CII III Introduction p 177 ff), while Indraji 
(I A, XIII 411 ff) refers the dates to the Vncrama Samvat Dr. R G Basak refers 
the early dates to Vikrama Samvat and those of Sivadeva to Gupta era ( HN1 
274). Levi propounds the special Lichchhavi era. and advocates Saka era as an 
alternative (Nepal, m 49 0 73 0) The who e problem has been discussed by 
the present writer m B C Law Volume Part I, pp 828 S. 
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event before ins reigi As Manadeva was the 20th LiLhchhavi king 
accord mg to the Vamiavahs, we may place the foundation of the 
Lichchhavi kingdom in Nepal m the first or second century A D 
The existence of the Lichehhavis as a political power, before the time 
of Manadeva, is known from the marriage of Chandra-gupta I and 
a Lichchhavi princess, referred to above 1 Whether this Lichchhavi 
princess belonged to, or was connected m any way with, the ruling 
house of Nepal we cannot say But it is certain that the Lichehhavis 
of Nepal had to acknowledge the suzerainty of Sanrudra-gupta. The 
nature and duration of the Gupta suzerainty m Nepal cannot be 
exactly determined But the fact that the Lichehhavis of Nepal 
came into prominence only after the decline of the Gupta empire is 
not perhaps merely a coincidence We may assume that they were 
subordinate to, or at least were kept m check by, the Gupta emperors, 
and the decline of the empire gave them the opportunity to rise to 
prominence and make themselves masters of nearly the whole of 
Nepal The task was probably begun by Dharmadeva. and success- 
fully continued by his son Manadeva. It may be noted here that the 
dominance of Brahmameal religion and Sanskrit, literature, which 
forms the key-note of the Gupta period, is fully proved m the case 
of Nepal by the inscriptions of Manadeva and his successors. 

Manadeva founded a viheira , called alter him Mana-vihara, 2 and. 
the royal palace Mana-griha, from which his successors issued royal 
charters, was also probably built by him It has been suggested that 
the coins called Manahka and the cult of the goddess Manesvarl in 
Nepal are associated with the same king His name survives today 
in Nepal in the name of a clan of the Thakuris called Mana. 3 

Manadeva was succeeded by his son Mahideva of whom nothing 
is known Mahldeva’s son and successor was Vasantasena. called 
also Vasantadeva, who issued a land-grant in the year 435 (=AD 
513) The death of Vasantasena was probably followed by a period 
of anarchy and confusion 

According to one of the Vamsavalis, the successor of Vasanta- 
deva was defeated by the Abhiras, and after three of their chiefs 
had ruled m Nepal, the Lichchhavi king Sivadeva expelled them 
and regained his paternal kingdom There may be some truth in 
this tradition. 


1 See pp 3-4 

2 The Manadeva- vihara is mentioned in Yag Bahai Ins (Levi No. XX). The 

Mana-vihara mentioned in the stele of Hangaon of the time of Ariisu-varman 
(Levi, No XTV ) evidently refers to the same monastery This is further evi- 
dence that Manadeva flourished before Sivadeva and Amsu-varman and not 
after than The (tame conclusion also follows from the of the palace 

Mana grfha whence charters were issued by 5 vadeva 

3 Krpal B 105-m 
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We know, however, definitely from a number oi inscriptions 
that early m the seventh century AD. there was a dyarchy in 
Nepal like the system of government that prevailed there till recent 
tunes. The Lichchhavi king Sivadeva remained only a nominal 
ruler, and gradually all political authority passed into the hands of 
the great Baron ( Mahdsdmanta ) Aihsu-varman. It appears that to- 
wards the close of the sixth century A D the Lichchhavi kingdom 
was invaded by the Abhlras, who ruled over it for some time Ulti- 
mately, during the reign of Sivadeva, the Abhiras were driven out. 
It is probable that the great baron Amsu-varman took the leading 
part in this war of liberation and distinguished himself as a great 
general. For, all the grants of sivadeva refer to the disco mfi ture 
of the enemy by the valour and prowess of Amsu-varman. The 
popularity and military renown, which the latter gained by driving 
away the foreign invaders, secured him a very high position in the 
state and gradually enabled him to become its de facto ruler 1 It 
is also not unlikely that he further strengthened his position by 
marrying the daughter of the Lichchhavi king. He chose Kaila- 
sakuta as the royal residence for himself, while the old Mana-gpha 
continued to be the abode of the titular Lichchhavi kings. Hiuen 
Tsang refers to Amsu-varman as a distinguished and learned ruler 
of Nepal. He is said to have composed a grammar and his reputa- 
tion spread everywhere 2 3 

According to the VamsdvaUs, the great king Vikraraaditya con- 
quered Nepal and introduced his era there immediately before the 
reign of Amsu-varrnan This has been taken to be a veiled allusion 
to the conquest of the country by Harsha-vardhana, and the dates of 
Amsu-varman ’s charters, 32 to 45, G have all been referred to the 
Harsha era. Accordingly, Amsu-varman should have ruled from 
AD 638 to 651 for at least 647) Although this view is now gene- 
rally accepted, it is not free from difficulties In the first place, 
there is no positive evidence to show that Harsha-vardhana ever 
conquered Nepal. Secondly, Hiuen Tsang’s reference to Amsu- 
varman as the late king shows that he must have died before 
A D 642-3 when Hiuen Tsang possibly gathered his last information 
about the country, This is corroborated by the fact that when a 
Chinese embassy visited Nepal m A D 643 they found king Naren- 
dradeva on the throne, and there was at least one king who reigned 
between Amsu-varman and Narendradeva The dates in Ariisu- 


1 Levi has made several suggestions about the relation between. Amsu-varman 
and Sivadeva (Nepal, III, 77) but no definite conclusion is possible until the 
da « of their charters are finally settled 

2 HTB D 81 

3 The un t figure is doubtful, bu the date must m any case exceed 40 
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v s charters therefore cannot be dated m the PI -sha era and 

probably refer to Ins regnal years. 

Levi has suggested that the dates in Ariisu-varman’s charter 
should be referred to an era of Tibetan origin commencing m AD. 
595. 1 Whatever we might think of this there is no doubt that 
about this time Nepal came under the political influence of Tibet 1 2 
Some time between A.D 580 and 600 the disunited clans of that 
hilly region had been brought together under a powerful ruler, 
Gnam-ri-srori-btsan, who extended his power up to India. His son 
and successor Sron-btsan-sgam-po, who introduced Indian civiliza- 
tion mto Tibet, is said to have conquered Assam and Nepal, and 
dominated over half of Jambudvipa (India). He demanded the 
hand of a daughter of Amsu-varman and the latter dared not refuse 
Two years later, and certainly before 641, the Tibetan king invaded 
China and pillaged the country as far as Szechuan. lie asked for a 
Chinese princess, as one of the terms of peace, and the Chinese 
emperor was reluctantly forced to give his daughter m marriage to 
this barbarian king Thus Tibet came under the cultural influence 
of both China and India and gained profoundly by these two 
marriages. But Amsu-varman became for all practical purposes a 
dependent of the Tibetan king. This makes it all the more difficult 
to believe that Harsha-vardhana could have exercised any political 
authority over Amsu-varman or that his era was ever m use m Nepal 
On the other hand, the political subjection of Nepal to Tibet makes 
it probable that the new era introduced in Nepal was of Tibetan 
origin. According to Levi, it probably commenced m A,D 595 which 
commemorated either the birth of Sron-btsan-sgam-po or the acce- 
ssion of his father. But as no such era is known to have ever been 
used in Tibet, Levi’s theory must remain questionable 

GENERAL REFERENCES 

The history of Nepal is chiefly based on the Vamsavalis and the 
inscriptions. 

1. On the Vamsavalis of Nepal and its general history, cf 

CD Kirkpatrick — An account of the kingdom of Nepal 


1 Nepal, tl, 152-153 JA, 1834, Part II, pp 55 fl Levi first held the view that 
the dates in Amsu-varman ’s charters should be referred to an era commemo- 
rating his accession But he discarded it on two grounds' — 

(i) That no record of the king is dated be 'ore the year 30, 

(ii) that the inscription dated the year 30 seems to refer to the coronation of 
Amsu-varman 

These objections, however, are not vital (cf B. C Law Volume, Part 1, p 640) 

2 The political suzerainty of Tibet over Nepal is described by Levi with lull re- 
ferences to authorities (Nepal, II, 146-154). Dr Basak does not believe that 
Nepal owed allegiance to Tibet (HN1 295), but is altogether silent about the 
evidence collected by Levi. Dr. Basak also ignores Levi’s theory about the 
Tibetan origin of the era of Amfru an_ 
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being the substance of observations made during a 
mission to that country m the year 1793. London, 1811. 

(ii) D. Wright — History of Nepal translated from the 
Parbatiya. Cambridge, 1877. 

(iii) C, Bendall — Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at Cambridge. Cambridge, 1883. 

(iv) Bhagawanlal Indraji — Some considerations on the 
History of Nepal (IA. XIII (1884) pp 411-428) 

(vj Le Nepal, by S Levi. Vols. I, 11—1905, III— 1908 
(Referred to m the footnotes as Nepal j 

<vi) Bendall — The history of Nepal and surrounding king- 
dom (AD 1000-1600). JASB LXXII (1903) 

The Vamsavalis are recent compositions The Buddhist recen- 
sion is the work of a monk who resided in the Mahabuddha 
monastery at Patan at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It has 
been translated into English by the Indian murtshi of the British 
embassy under the direction of Mr Wright. The Brahmanical 
version, which alone is regarded as authentic by the present Gurkha 
government, was also composed in the nineteenth century, and the 
text consulted by Levi was compiled by Brahman Siddhi Narayan, an 
inhabitant of Deo Patan, m A.D. 1834 Both the versions are written 
in Parbatiya (or Khas) language introduced into the valley after 
the Gurkha conquest 

Both the V amso.vo.lis had a common source The Brahmanical 
version adds little to the Buddhist, but omits stones and legends 
glorifying the Buddhist church. The existence of Vamsdvalis in 
early periods is attested by the Pasupati Temple Inscription of Jaya- 
deva and the inscription of Pratapamalla (dated 778 Nepala Samvat), 
But no ancient text has yet come to light. The Vamsdvall communi- 
cated to Kirkpatrick at the end of the eighteenth century is far more 
accurate than those of the nineteenth century now available and 
referred to above. Bendall discovered three manuscripts, probably 
belonging to the end of the thirteenth century A D , which give lists 
of some kings with the duration of their reigns. Two of them are 
written in Newari language and one in very incorrect Sanskrit. 

2. The Inscriptions of Nepal are edited in the following works - 

(i) Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and Dr. G. Buhler — 
Inscriptions from Nepal — IA, IX (1880), pp. 163 ff. 
(23 Inscriptions are edited which have been referred to 
as Tndraji’ No. ). 

n) Nepal Vol HI 23 Inscriptions referred to as T<evi 
No 
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rnj Bendall Journey m Nepal pp 72 ff Four inscrip- 
tions referred to as Bendall No ) No I was also 
published in IA, XXV. 98 

Dr. E G Basak ( HN1 242 if) has given a combined list of these 
inscriptions with short summaries. But the list is neither complete, 
nor always accurate He has, for example, omitted Levi, Nos IV, 
V, and failed to note that Indraji No. I was re-edited by Levi {No I) 
with the addition of important lines which were hidden under the 
ground when Indraji wrote and were consequently omitted by him 

3 Modern works. — 

(l) Fleet — Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. Ill, 
pp 177-191. 

fu) R G. Basak — History of North-Eastern India . 

(iii) R C Majumdar — The Chronology of the Early Kings 
of Nepal (B. C Law Volume , Part I, pp 626 ff) 

8 KAMARUPA 

For nearly three centuries from about AD 350 to 650, the 
kingdom of Kamarupa, in the Brahmaputra valley m Assam, was 
ruled by a single dynasty. This dynasty claimed descent from the 
demon Naraka, mentioned m the Epics and the Puranas as the son 
of Vishnu (in his Boar incarnation) and the Earth According to 
traditions current m the seventh century A D Naraka, his son Bhaga- 
datta, and other kings of this family ruled for three thousand years 
before Pushya-varman came to the throne With Pushya-varman 
begins what may be regarded as the historical period of Kamarupa 
The alleged descent from demon Naraka probably indicates the non- 
Aryan origin of the ruling family, though converted to the orthodox 
Brahmamcal religion It is interesting to note that a line of Shahi 
kings ruling in the hilly region of Gilgit, about the sixth century 
A D,, is described as belonging to the family of Bhagadatta 1 Per- 
haps this Bhagadatta is identical with the son of the mythical Naraka 
mentioned above But we cannot say whether there was any con- 
nection between these Shahi kings and the ruling dynasty of 
Kamarupa. 

The epigraphic and literary records of the period have preserv- 
ed the names of Pushya-varman and his twelve successors as indicat- 
ed in the following genealogical table 2 

1 JRAS 1944, pp 5ff 

2 The genealogical account given m the N CP of B v 

(SI XXL 73 XIX llo jf 345 ff) and the oyai seals d gcovered at Nalanda 
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1 Pushya vaxman 

2 Samudra-varman — Dattadevi (or Dattavatl) 

3. Bala-varman = Ratnavatl 

4. Kalyana-varman = Gandharvavatl 

i 

5. Ganapati-varman — - Yajnavati 
6 Mahendra-varman == Suvrata 
7. Narayana-varman — Devavati 

f 

8 Bhuti-varman = Vijnanavatl 
(or Mahabhuta-varman) 

9. Chandramukha-varman = Bhogavati 

10. Sthita-varman — Wayanadevi (or 

( or Sthiti-varman) Nayanasobha) 

11. Susthita-varman — SyamadevI (or 

(or Susthira-varman) Dhruvalakshml) 

I 

l 


12 Supratishthita-varman 13. Bhaskara-varman 

Bhaskara-varman , with whom the series end, was a contempo- 
rary of Harsha-vardhana, and his rule covered almost the first half of 
the seventh century AD. The eighth king Bhuti-varman is known 
from his own record to have been ruling about the middle of the sixth 
century A D. The accession of Pushya-varman may thus approxi- 
mately be placed about A.D. 350, or a little earlier. 

It has been already mentioned that Kamarupa was one of the 
feudatory states of Samudra-gupta. 1 In view of the fact that local 
tradition places the beginning of tlie historical ruling dynasty about 
the same time, we may reasonably conclude that the dynasty 
owed its rise or importance to the patronage of the great emperor. 
It is possible, for example, that one of the many petty local chiefs, 

(MAS1, No. 66, pp 69-70, JBORS, Y. 302 ft, VI 151 ff) It is also partially 
given in the Harsha- charita (Nimayasagar Ed. p 220, Tr. by Cowell and Thomas, 
p. 217), Names of some of tne kings and queens are given m slightly different 
forma in the different bo The most important of these are indicated m the 

genealogical table within brockets 
1 See p 8 
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who divided the territory among themselves, was placed as the ruler 
of the whole kingdom by the great Gupta emperor, following the 
well-known policy for ensuring the loyalty and allegiance of a fron- 
tier-state. This would at any rate furnish an explanation of the 
name of the second king and his queen Samudra-varman and 
Dattadevi were undoubtedly deliberate imitations of the names of 
the Gupta emperor Samudra-gupta and his queen Dattadevi, for 
such a similarity in the names of both the king and the queen can 
hardly be regarded as a mere coincidence Unless we suppose that 
the actual name of the suzerain Gupta emperor was put m the royal 
genealogy of Kamarupa through ignorance and confusion, we must 
hold that Fushya-varman, out of loyalty and devotion to his overlord 
and patron, named his son and daughter-in-law after the great 
emperor and empress. The latter alternative is preferable and we 
have an analogous instance in the histoiy of the Ganga kings. 1 

A royal seal of the dynasty found at Nalanda calls Pushya-var- 
m?n the lord of Pragjyotisha, and gives the title Mahtirti] ddhiraj a 
to the first three rulers As these kings were almost certainly con- 
temporaries of the early Gupta emperors, we can hardly attach much 
significance to their high-sounding titles or regard them as very 
powerful kings The effective hold of the Guptas on this kingdom 
is indicated by the currency of the Gupta era in this kingdom for 
nearly five hundred years. Further, the kingdom of Kamarupa or 
Pragjyotisha did not at this time comprise even the whole of the 
Assam valley For the Allahabad Inscription mentions, along with 
Kamarupa, the kingdom of Davaka, which has been reasonably 
located in the valley of the Kapiii river in modern Nowgong Dis- 
trict. 2 The existence of this kingdom in A D 428 has been inferred 
from the Chinese account of an embassy sent in that year by the 
king of Ka-pi-li. For this name is probably derived from the river 
Kapiii, and denotes the kingdom of Davaka situated m the valley of 
that river. 3 We may thus hold that Kamarupa was comparatively 
a small feudatory kingdom of the Guptas in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D. We do not know anything beyond the names of the 
first six rulers of this kingdom. But according to the royal seal, the 
seventh king Narayana-varman or his predecessor 4 performed two 
Asvamedha sacrifices. This evidently indicates some increase in the 

1 The Ganga king Ayya-varman, who was installed on the throne hy the Pallava 
king Simha-varman, named his son Madhava-Snnha- varman. 

2 See above, p. S 3 JIMS. 1920, pp 227 ff. 

4 It is not clear whether the ep thet ‘performer of two sacrifices is 

meant for the king whoee e precedes or follows t 
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power of the family under him Perhaps he threw off the yoke of 
the Guptas in the first half of the sixth century AJ) 

There is, however, no doubt that under the nest king Bhuti- 
varman, Kamarupa became powerful. Not only the old kingdom 
of Davaka, but also the Surma valley (Svlhet District) was now in- 
cluded in this kingdom. In a short record inscribed on a rock m 
the Kapiii valley, Mahdt d] adhiraja Bhuti-varman is said to have per- 
formed an Asvamedha sacrifice. As mentioned above, he flourished 
about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 1 * * * S 

In the Harsha-chanta , a brief account of the royal family of 
Bhaskara-varman is put into the mouth of his envoy to liarsha- 
vardhana. After referring to the mythical kings Naraka, Bhaga- 
datta and others, the envoy mentions Bhuti-varman and his succe- 
ssors up to Bhaskara-varman This might be taken to indicate that 
Bhuti-varman was really the founder of the greatness of the family. 
This presumption is strengthened by what has been said above of 
Bhuti-varman. He evidently took advantage of the decline of the 
Gupta empire to establish the independence of his kingdom— if it 
had not already been done by his father — and to enlarge his territory 
by incorporating Davaka and the Surma valley which formed parts 
of the Gupta empire It is possible that the kingdom of Kamarupa 
at th.s time extended to the west as far as the Karatoya river m 
North Bengal which continued to be its traditional boundary. Thus 
an independent and powerful kingdom of Kamarupa arose out of 
the ruins of the Gupta empire. 

Nothing' is known of the son of Bhuti-varman, but his grandson 
Sthita-varman is said to have performed two Asvamedha sacrifices. 
The next king Susthita-varman, also called Mriganka, is highly 
eulog.sed in the Harsha-chanta , and the epithet Mahdra.3adh1ra.ja is 
applied to him, while even Bhuti-varman is called simply MaharCya. 
Nothing, however, is known of Susthita-varman, save that he came 


1. This is also rendered probable by the political condition of the Gupta empire 

described above (Ch VI) But the view put forward by Dr N. K Bhattasali 
that the downfall of the Guptas was caused by the ‘onslaught of the Varxnan 
kings of Kamarupa’ ( 1HQ , XXI 24) has nothing to commend it 

2 We know from the Nidhanpur CP of Bhaskara-varman that lands were origi- 

nally granted by Bhuti-varman to more than 200 Brahmanas, but as the charter 
was lost they were re-granted by Bnaskara-varman These lands were located 
by some in N Bengal, but they were undoubtedly situated in the Sylnet region 
(For the different views on the subject, c£. the authorities mentioned under 
Bhandarkar’s Lest of inscriptions No 1666, and also JRASBLj I 418 ft, 1C, II 
153 ff 1HQ, VII 743 ff) 

A shoit record of Bhuti-varman has been found in the Kapiii valley (JARS, 
VIE. 33, X 63, El, XXVII 18) It is dated, but although the first and the last 
figures undoubtedly denote respectively 200 and 4, the figure in the middle is 
doubtful It has been rend both as 30 and 40 hut neither can be regarded a* 
certain. The date must be referred to the Gupta Era 
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into conflict with the .Later Gupta king Mahusena gupta and was 
defeated by him. The causes of the hostility are not known, but it 
may be merely due to the natural desire of the Later Guptas to re- 
conquer the old dominions of the Imperial Guptas The hostility 
between the Later Guptas and the kings of Kamarupa probably 
dated from an earlier period, and, as we shall see, descended to the 
next generation. Mahasena-gupta seems to have advanced up to 
the Brahmaputra and won a great victory in a battle on the banks of 
the river But it led to no permanent result, 

Susthita-varman was succeeded by his elder son Supratishthita- 
varman. He and his younger brother Bhaskara-varman claim to 
have defeated the forces of Gauda after the death of their father, 
while they were still young 1 2 As has been suggested above, 3 pro- 
bably the defeated Gauda king was none other than Mahasena- 
gupta. Supratishthita-varman thus recovered the lost glory of 
Kamarupa, He was succeeded by his younger brother Bhaskara- 
varman who played an important role m contemporary politics as 
will be described in a later chapter 

9 ORISSA 

Hardly anything is known of the history of Orissa during the 
Gupta period. It would be interesting’ to speculate why Samudra- 
gupta advanced to the eastern coast of the Deccan through the hilly 
region of Kosala (Chattisgarh), and avoided the more direct and 
easier route through West Bengal and Orissa. This would be all 
the more inexplicable if Orissa formed a part of his empire; and it is 
difficult to believe that he would have proceeded so far south with- 
out first subjugating Orissa. In. any case no royal dynasty ruling 
over Orissa during the fourth and fifth centuries A,D is known to 
us, and we may well believe that it was included m the territory 
directly administered by the Gupta emperors 

About the middle of the sixth century AD, a feudatory chief 
was ruling in the southern part of Orissa We learn from an inscrip- 
tion recently discovered in a village called Sumandala near Khalli- 
kote m Orissa 4 that king Prithivi-vigraha was ruling over Kalihga, 
m the dominion of the Guptas, in the year 250 l=r AD 569-70), and 
that his subordinate chief, Maharaja Dharmaraja, had his headquar- 
ters at Padmakholi near Khallikote. It proves that even m the last 

1. See p. 73. 

2 This is known from the recently discovered Doobi copper-plate of Bhaskara- 

varman ( JARS XII, Nos. 1-2, p 16). It proves definitely that Supratishthita- 
v ascended the throne, although his name is omitted in the Harsha chanta. 

3 Sec p 76 4 See p 42 
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days of the Gupta empire, Onssa continued to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Guptas. This, taken along with the fact that the 
Gupta era was used m this record as well as in the Gan jam Grant 
of 300 (= AD 619), to be referred to later, is a strong argument m 
favour of the view, maintained above, that Orissa formed an integral 
p u rt of the Gupta empire for some time. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing further about Piithivi-vigraha 
or his family. His claim to rule over Kalihga cannot be easily re- 
conciled with similar claims made by other kings mentioned m 
Chapter XI (CII), and It is very likely that his authority did nol 
extend beyond the northern fringe of Kalmga 

The Gupta suzerainty, and therewith the rule of Pnthivl-vigraha 
and his family, must have come to an end shortly after A.D. 570 
For, m the last quarter of the sixth century A D. we find the Mana 
and Sailodbhava families ruling respectively in the northern and 
southern parts of the province There is hardly any doubt that both 
of them rose to power on the rums of the Gupta empire 

The rise of the Mana family is recorded m an inscription 2 found 
m the Hazaribagh District, It is said that three brothers, Udaya- 
mana, &ridhauta-mana and Ajita-mana were all merchants and went 
on business from Ayodhya to Tamralipti Having made a large 
fortune they, on their way home, stayed for some time at a village, 
probably situated m the locality where the inscription was found 
Through the favour of king Adisimha of Magadha, to whom this re- 
gion belonged, Udaya-mana became the ruler of the village, and 
appointed his two brothers as rulers subordinate to him over two 
other neighbouring villages Thus grew' a small principality' in the 
hilly region between Gaya and Midnapore Districts The date of its 
foundation is unknown, but many generations had ruled after 
Udaya-mana when this traditional account was drawn up in the 
seventh or eighth century A.D 

In the last quarter of the sixth century AD. a Mana dynasty, 
probably identical with the above, was ruling over the greater part 
of Orissa. We learn from two records of a ruler named Sambhu- 
yasas 3 dated 260 and 283, that he was ruling over Northern and 
Southern Tosall which comprised nearly the whole of Orissa from 
Balasore to Pun District The two dates, referred to the Gupta 
era,* 1 would place the reign of Sambhuyasas between A D. 580 and 
603. Whether Sambhuyasas was himself a member of the Mana 


1 See p 44. 

2 El JL 345 'The family 

3 El IX 285 XXIII 1S8 


e a w t* n both as Mana an 1 
4. JRASBT XI 4 fF 
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“Within the limits of this country there are several tens of small 
towns which border on the mountains and are built contiguous to 
the sea. The cities themselves are strong and high, the soldiers are 
brave and daring; they rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so 
that no one can resist them 

It would appear from the above that the Sailodbhavas had not 
only become independent but had also extended their authority over 
the neighbouring regions This is confirmed by the records of the 
Sailodbhava king Samyabhita II Madhavaraja II One of his grants, 
dated AD 619, invokes the name of Sasanka as his suzerain But 
another undated grant makes no reference to Sasahka as overlord 
The king issues this grant from the Jayaskandhavdra of Kongoda and 
claims to have exercised sovereignty over the whole of Kalinga, 
This may be a somewhat exaggerated claim, but possibly a large part 
of Orissa had passed into his hands, for Hiuen Tsang does not refer 
to U-Cha or Udra, which corresponds to Orissa, as a strong or im- 
portant kingdom, and is altogether silent about its political status 
But, be that as it may, neither Utkala nor Kongoda was destined to 
enjoy independence for long. Soon after Sasanka’s death, Harsha- 
vardhana began his eastern, campaign and by AD. 643 conquered 
both the kingdoms. 
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HARSH A VARDHANA AND HIS TIME 

I. KINGDOM OP THANESWAR 

The origin of the kingdom of Sthapvlsvara, modern Thanes war, 
is shrouded in obscurity According to Bana , 1 it was the name of 
a city as well as a district, situated in the country called Srlkantha, 
and the kingdom was founded by Pushpabhuti. Sana gives a long- 
drawn and somewhat miraculous account of this king , 2 but he is not 
known from any other source. Bana says nothing of the immediate 
successors of the king, but begins his historical account with king 
Prabhakara-vardhana, born m his family 3 

The royal seals and inscriptions have, however, preserved the 
names of a few more kings, as represented in the following genealo- 
gical table: — 

M ahar-a i] a N ar a-var dhana= V a j r ml-de v! 

Maharaja Rajya-vardhana^Apsaro-devI 

I 

I 

Maharaja Aditya-vardhana=Mahasena-gupta-devI 

Paramabhattai aka Maharajadhiraja 
Prabhakara-vardhar.a=-Yasomali-devI 

| 

■ 


Paramabhattaraka Paramabhattaraka 

Mhdh: Raj ya-vardhan a Mhdh, Harsha-vardhana 

From Banabhattas Harsh a-charita, we learn that Prabhakara- 
vardhana was also known as Pratapasila and that he had another 
son named Krishna and a daughter named RajyasrI . 4 

1 HC , pp 79 ft 2 HC, pp 83 fit 3 HC, pp 101 ff 

4 HC pp 101 40 110 Ban* expressly says (p lOfO that queen Yesovati {called 

Y U m tiie seals and n*1 had cml> three ch dren must 

have been therefore, bom of another queen. 
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It wj.11 be seen from the above genealogy that the first three 
kings are called simply Mahai aja, and it is Prabhakara-vardhana who 
is first styled Mahdrdjddhirdja As Prabhakara-vardhana, according 
to Sana, died shortly before Harsha’s accession to the throne in 
A D 606, we may fix the commencement of his rule about A D. 580 
If we regard his mother Mahasena-gupta as sister of the Later Gupta 
king Mahasena-gupta, as appears probable from the similarity of 
names, we arrive at the same conclusion regarding his date. 

It would thus follow that the kingdom of Thaneswar did not 
attain much power or importance till the last quarter of the sixth 
century A D Nothing is known about its history or status before 
that date The first three kings, who flourished probably between 
A D. 500 and 580, might have been feudatory chiefs, acknowledging 
the supremacy either of the Hunas, or of the Guptas, or of both, at 
different times. It is also very likely that the Maukharis exercised 
supremacy over them, for they did not claim the rank of 
Mahdrd] ddh iraj a immediately after the fall cf the Guptas and the 
Hupas, as we find in the case of the Maukharis, but did so some time 
after the death of Isana-varman, when the Maukhari power had de- 
clined This view is also supported by the statement, put m the 
mouth of king Prabhakara-vardhana by Banabhatta, that “at the 
head of all royal houses stand the Mukharas, worshipped, like Siva's 
foot-pnnt, by all the world” 1 It may be surmised that the 
dynasty really came into prominence after the death of Isana-var- 
man, and Aditya-vardhana’s marriage with a princess of the Later 
Gupta family probably marks a definite step in their rise to power 
and importance However, all this is mere speculation, and no de- 
finite opinion is possible till more positive evidence is available. 

With the accession of Prabhakara-vardhana, the history ot 
Thaneswar assumes a definite shape, thanks to the biography of 
Harsha ( Harsha-charitaJ written by the contemporary scholar, 
Banabhatta. 

Although Bana devotes more than one chapter to Prabhakara- 
vardhana, all that is historically important is confined to the six 
qualifying epithets to the king, viz. "‘a lion to the Huna deer, a burn- 
ing fever to the king of Smdhu, a troubler of the sleep of Gurjara 
king, a bilious fever to that scent-elephant, the lord of Gandhara, 
destroyer of the skill of the Latas, an axe to the creeper which is 
the goddess of fortune (or sovereignty) of Malava ” 2 This poetical 
description leaves us in doubt whether he act ually defeated the se 

1 HC. p 12 2 n _ 

2 The translation is somewhat different from Cowell’s on p 101 Gurjara, as 
noted below is not the same as Gujarat, and ‘pc.tava has been taken m one 

of ski rather than law ess 
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powers or was a mere threat to them About the Huijas we are told 
later that shortly before his death, Prabhakara vardhana sent a mill 
tary expedition against them under his elder son Raj ya- vardhana to 
Uttara-patha But the result of the expedition is not known; probably 
no conflict took place as Rajya- vardhana was suddenly called back 
to the capital on account of the illness of his father which proved 
fatal Whether m the pithy phrases quoted above, Sana alludes to 
this expedition or a previous one against the Hunas, we cannot say 
It appears from some details that the Huna kingdom lay not far from 
the foothills of the Himalayas and we may locate it in northern 
Punjab 

Of the other kingdoms mentioned, Smdhu, Gandhara, Lata and 
Malava are well known Whether Malava was ruled by the Maitra- 
kas, Katachuris, or Deva-gupta about this time, is not known with 
certainty. The Gurjaras must be taken to refer to the kingdom m 
Rajputana. then known as Gurjaratra, founded by Harichandra 1 
A branch of this family was probably ruling in Lara or Southern 
Gujarat 2 

The hostile powers mentioned by Bana may thus be divided into 
two groups of almost contiguous states, ins Huna, Gandhara and 
Smdhu in the north and west, and Lata, Malava and Gurjara in the 
south But it is difficult to believe that Prabhakara-vardhana could 
directly invade all these states, particularly Smdhu (the lower 
Smdhu valley) and Lata, which lay too far to the south and south- 
west The probability is that he fought with two groups of confe- 
derate states or rather was on hostile terms with them. If we as- 
sume that Prabhakara-vardhana’s kingdom was contiguous to both 
these groups we may regard it as bounded by the Yamuna (or the 
Ganga) and the Beas on the east and the west, and the Himalayas 
and Rajputana on the north and the south 

As noted above, when Rajya-vardhana had proceeded several 
stages in his expedition against the Hupas the news of his father’s 
illness reached him and he returned m hot haste to the capital His 
father had already expired and his mother, queen Yasomatl, burnt 
herself on the bank of the Sarasvati river to avoid widowhood 
Distracted with grief, Rajya-vardhana decided to renounce the throne 
m favour of his younger brother Harsha and to take to an ascetic 
life Harsha was, however, unwilling to accept the burdens of 
sovereignty and decided to follow m the footsteps of his brother and 
practise austerities as a hermit 

1 See p 65 

3 This has been, fu y dea t w th by me n JDl X 
pp 63 ft 
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But all this was changed by the armal of a messenger from 
Kanauj with grave news He reported that immediately after the 
death of Prabhakara-vardhana — m fact, on the very day on which 
this news was rumoured m the Maukhari court — the king of Malaya 
killed Graha-varman. He even imprisoned the queen Rajyasrl at 
Kanauj and was believed to have planned an invasion of Thaneswar 
itself Immediately on receipt of this news Rajya-vardhana marched 
against the king of Malava with a hastily collected army of ten 
thousand cavalry, leaving his younger brother Harsha-vardhana m 
charge of the kingdom Rajya-vardhana routed the Malava army 
with ridiculous ease, but being “allured to confidence by false civili- 
ties on the part of the king of Gauda,” was murdered by the latter . 1 

II HARSHA AND KANAUJ 

As soon as the news of this calamity reached Harsha, he took a 
vow of vengeance against Sasanka, the king of Gauda “I swear’ T , 
said he, “that unless in a limited number of days I clear this earth 
of Gaudas . . then will I hurl my sinful self, like a moth, into an 
oil-fed flame ’ 2 According to Bana, he decided upon world-wide 
conquest, and even asked his minister to issue a proclamation 
throughout India asking all the kings either to accept his suzerainty 
or to fight with him 3 * Then a few days later, at an auspi- 
cious moment, Harsha commenced his march "for the subjugation of 
all the four quarters” ^ 

After he had proceeded some distance Harsha was visited in his 
camp by Hamsavega, a messenger from the king of Pragjyotisha 
(.Assam) who was known both as Kumara and Bhaskara-varman 5 
The envoy reported that his master was firmly resolved never to do 
homage to any one except Siva, and therefore sought a perpetual 
alliance with Harsha, The latter gladly accepted the proposal and 
expressed a desire to meet king Bhaskara-varman Hamsavega re- 
plied that his master would arrive in a few days 6 Although 
nothing further is said about this alliance by Bana, it is a 
reasonable presumption that this alliance was concluded as a measure 
of safety against Sasanka, king of Gauda, the powerful neighbour of 


1 HC p 178 See Appendix. 

2 HC, p 187 According to Hiuen Tsang, Harsha said_ "The enemies of my 
brother are unpunished as yet, the neighbouring countries not brought to sub- 
mission; while this is so my right hand shall never lift food to my mouth” 
(Beal I 213) 

3 HC. p. 187 4. HC, p 197 

5 HC p 211, HTW, I. 348 The name Kumara also occurs in the original 

text (p- 214)- but the English translators have missed it. 

6 HC pp 223 280 
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Bhaskara vannan and now a common enemy of boll himself and 
Harsha The results of this diploma tie move will be seen ia_er 

Harsha continued his march for a few days more when 
he came across Bhandi who was returning with the remnants 
of Rayya-vardhana’s army and the captured troops, booty and 
equipments of the Maiava king. After having learnt horn him 
the details of his brothers death, Harsha inquired about Rajyasrl 
Bhandi replied that he had heard a rumour that RajyasrI, after being 
released from confinement, entered the Vindhya forest with her 
train, out numerous search parties sent after her had not yet return- 
ed 1 Harsha thereupon left Bhandi m charge of the army 
with instructions to advance against Gauda, and himself set out m 
search of his sister He reached the Vmdhya foiest m a few days, 
and after a great deal of wandering met Rajyasri while she was about 
to mount the funeral pyre Then he went back, accompanied by 
his sister, to his camp stationed along the bank of the Gaiiga 

Bana’s narrative, from which the above details are taken 
abruptly ends here, and it is not possible to follow the suosequem 
career of Harsha either m a chronological sequence or with any full- 
ness of detail Our mam source of information for the rest of his 
life is the account of the Chinese pilgrim Hmen Tsang, who travelled 
all over India from A D 830 to 644, and was treated with marked 
distinction and kindness by Harsha-vardhana. 

The most singular point in Hiuen Tsang’s account is that he 
regards Harsha-vardhana and his two predecessors as rulers of 
Kanauj and does not refer to them in any way in his account of the 
kingdom of Thaneswar. He describes at length how, after the death 
of Rajya-vardhana, the ministers, at the instance of the great minis- 
ter Fo-ni, 2 invited Harsha to ascend the throne, the latter, we are 
told, approached a statue of Avaiokitesvara Bodhisatva, on the bank 
of the Ganga, and asked his advice The Bodhisatva pointed out that 
the king of Kamasuvania had overturned the law of Buddha, and 
advised him to ascend the throne m order to revive the glory of 
Buddhism. The Bodhisatva, however, asked him not to occupy the 
actual throne and not to use the title Maharaja. Thereupon Harsha 
became king of Kanauj with the title Rajaputra and the style 
Siladitya 3 

It would appear from what has been said above that the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim is confused and absurd For, Harsha-var- 

1 HC. p 224 

2 Po-rn. is usually “do tided with. Bhuraji referred to above But as pou led out 

by Tnpathi { HK p 75 In. 1) if the question v as the throne o 

Kar ra U] as to be the case ibis identificnt on is hu d y likely 
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dhana had noth ng t do w th the kingdom of KanaUj at the t me of 
his brothers death Nor can .t be held that the statement of Hmen 
Tsang really applies to the accession of Harsha-vardhana on the 
throne of Tnaneswar For it is contradicted by the very clear and 
express statement of Bana that as soon as Harsha heard the news of 
his brothel s death, he assumed sovereignty without any hesitation 
and vowed vengeance against his murderer The implication in 
the concluding portion of Bodhisatva’s advice also can hardly be 
accepted as a fact, for Harsha-vardhana did ascend uie throne and 
used royal titles 

But perhaps we may find m Hiuen Tsang's statement a distant 
echo of the manner m which Harsha came to occupy the throne of 
Kanauj. It is clear from Hiuen Tsang’s narrative that about A D 
638 when he visited Kanauj, Harsha had not only been the ruler of 
this kingdom but had also fixed his capital m that city for such a 
long time that his early association with Thaneswar had become 
merely a memory of a distant past. We do not know how or when. 
Harsha came to rule over Kanauj, but it has been, geneially assumed 
that Graha-varman having left no heir, and Ms widowed queen being 
unwilling to assume the responsibilities of rulership, the ministers 
of Kanauj, at the suggestion of their chief Po-m as stated by Hiuen 
Tsang, offered the throne to Harsha Harsha, after some hesitation 
accepted the offer on the advice of the Bodhisatva At first, he did 
not assume the title of king of Kanauj, but merely acted as a guar- 
dian or regent, but with lapse of time, when he had made his posi- 
tion secure, he declared himself sovereign ruler of Kanauj and 
formally transferred the capital of the joint kingdom to this city 7 

This imaginary reconstruction of the course of events is princi- 
pally based on the assumption that Graha-varman died without 
leaving any heir to the throne But a_ seal discovered at Nalanda, 
as already noted above, proves that a son of Avanti-varman, other 
than Graha-yarman ruled after him As Bana expressly mentions 
Graha-varman as the eldest son of Avanti-varman we may safely 
conclude from this seal that a younger brother of Graha-varman 
succeeded him. This cuts at the root of the theory that the throne 
of Kanauj, being vacant, was offered to Harsha. 

Now, the inscriptions of Nepal have preserved the memory of a 
Maukhari chief Bhoga-varman, who was probably the nephew 
(sister’s son! of king Amsu-varman and father-in-law of king 
Sivadeva II His father’s name was Surasena and he was a dutaka 
m a royal charter dated A.B. 637-8 It has been surmised by Dr 

1 Cf Tnpa hi HK p 68. Cf Tr path HK pp 74 £f 
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Basak that Surasena was a Maukhan prince who might have ruled 
at Kanauj after Harsha’s death But in view of the Nalanda seal 
he might be regarded as a successor of Graha-varman, particularly 
as his name on the seal also begins with ‘SU\ In any case it is 
almost certain that there was a Maukhari ruler of Kanauj after 
Graha-var man’s death, and we can no longer rest content with the 
very simple explanation of its vacant throne being offered to Harsha 

The fact that the distinguished Maukhan chiefs lived in Nepal 
even during the rule of Harsha-vardhana is not compatible with the 
view of his peaceful occupation of Kanauj. A mystery surrounds 
it, and Hiuen Tsang’s story, which is the result of either ignorance 
or clumsy effort to conceal true facts, is hardly acceptable The 
Chinese work entitled Fang-chih represents Harsha as carrying on 
the government, along with his widowed sister This evidently re- 
fers to Kanauj, and probably shows that Harsha first administered 
the government of Kanauj m the name of his sister whose cause he 
espoused against other rivals Later, he openly assumed the crown 
and full right of sovereignty As will be shown later, this probably 
took place c AD 612. 

But in whatever manner Harsha might have come to rule over 
the Maukhari kingdom, it seems to have been his first acquisition of 
territory, and its vast resources must have helped him greatly m his 
subsequent career of conquest 

III HARSHA’S MILITARY CAMPAIGNS 

Unfortunately very little is known of the early part of Harsha’s 
career As noted above, his army was marching against Sasanka. 
when he went to find out his sister, and after the recovery of his 
sister, he joined the camp on the bank of the Ganga The progress 
and result of this campaign are not, however, known from any 
source. Dr. Tripathi's attempt 2 to fill up, by imagination, the void 
left by the abrupt ending of Bana’s narrative, has hardly anything 
to commend it He draws a graphic picture of how ‘on the approach 
of Harsha’s army, Sasanka thought discretion was the better part of 
valour’ and ‘beat a masterly retreat,’ but unfortunately this is a mere 
gratuitous assumption. For aught we know, Sasanka might have 
left the younger brother of Graha-varman on the throne of Kanau] 
as his own protege, and it was by ousting him that Harsha occupied 
Kanauj after {Sasanka had retired to his kingdom 


1 Hftl 290 Cf Lio 1HQ XI 320 2, HK pp 73 4 
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But although we are totallj jli the dark legarding the progress 
and result of Harshas campaign against Sasanka, undertaken im- 
mediately after his accession, there is no doubt that Harsha carried 
on a series of military expeditions which made him the most power- 
ful ruler m North India, Unfortunately we know very little of his 
military campaigns, for Hiuen Tsang, who should have been our most 
valuable guide in this respect, scarcely alludes to them except in a 
vague and general manner It is not possible, therefore to give any 
details of Harsha's conquests or even to follow them broadly in a 
chronological order All that we can do is to name the powers whh 
which he fought and indicate the result, as far as it is possible to do 
so with the very meagre materials m our possession. 

We can broadly distinguish at least four mam phases of Harsha s 
military career which brought him into conflict with ( 1") the rulers 
ot Valabhi and Gurjara, (21 the Chalukya king Pulakesm II, (3) 
Smdhu, and (4) eastern countries like Magaclha, Gauda, Odra and 
Kong'oda. 

1 ValabhV 

The rise of Valabhi as an important kingdom and its great power 
under Siladitya I Dharrmditya have been narrated above 1 2 Siladitya, 
who ruled at least till A D 612, was succeeded by his younger brother 
Kharagraha, and the latter by his son Dharasena III Nothing is 
known of these two kings save that they were ruling respectively in 
A D. 616 and 623, and that during the reign of the latter the Valabhi 
kingdom included Northern Gujarat, 

Dharasena III was succeeded by his younger brother Dhruva- 
sena II Baladitya some time before A D 629. It was during his reign 
that Hiuen Tsang visited India, and we learn from him that this king, 
whose name is written m a form that seems to correspond to 
Dhruvapatu or Dhruvabhatta. was the son-in-law of Harsha-vardhana 
He was, we are told, of hasty temper and of a shallow mind, but he 
was a sincere believer in Buddhism. He attended the religious 
assembly convoked by Harsha at Prayaga and probably also at 
Nanau], early in AD. 643 

Dhruvasena II certainly ruled till at least A D 640-641 and was 
succeeded by his son Dharasena IV. This king, for the first time m 
the history of the dynasty, assumed imperial titles, and his known 
dates are A D. 646 and 650 

1 For the inscriptions of the Valabhi and Gurjara kings referred in below cf Bh 

last Nos 1330 ff under the dates mentioned For H uen Tsang s oeeoun cf 
HTW B 216 
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All the five kings mentioned above from Siladitya I to 
Dharasena IV, were contemporaries of Ilarsha As noted above, 
Siladitya I ruled over Malava. Hiuen Tsang describes Mo-la-po as 
an independent kingdom with several neighbouring kingdoms subject 
to it, but a grant of Dhruvasena II, dated AD 640-641, shows that 
he was still in possession of at least a part of Malava. As Hiuen 
Tsang passed through the country about the same time, it is difficult 
to account for this discrepancy, except on the supposition that there 
were constant struggles between the two with alternate success and 
failure But on the whole we may assume that during at least the 
greater part of the reign of Harsha-vardhana, Valabhi was a power- 
ful and independent kingdom and exercised supremacy over 
Northern Gujarat and a part of Malwa 

The inscriptions of the Gurjaras of Broach exultingly men Lion 
the fact that Dadda II obtained great glory by protecting (or rescu- 
ing) the lord of Valabhi wdio had been overpowered by the great 
lord, the illustrious Harshadeva 1 This proves that a conflict took 
place between Harsha and the king of Valabhi, but excepting this 
casual reference, we have no other information regarding it The 
circumstances which led to this struggle and its incidents are com- 
pletely unknown. All that we can reasonably conclude is that 
Harsha at first gained some successes against the king of Valabhi, 
but the latter retrieved the situation with the help of Dadda II, and 
perhaps other allies. There is no basis at all for the view that 
Valabhi was conquered by Harsha and that its ruler became his 
subordinate vassal 2 

It might be wondered how the ruler of the small Gurjara state 
was In a position to protect the king of Valabhi against Harsha It 
has been shown above that the Gurjara ruling family of Broach was 
an offshoot of the mam family ruling over a principality further 
north, in Rajputana. It may be held, therefore, that they acted in 
unison, and either Dadda II merely aided the Gurjara king, or was 
helped by the latter in his efforts on behalf of the Valabhi king 
But probably the Gurjaras were not the only power to help Valabhi 

It has been noted above that Lata, Malava and Gurjara were 
hostile to Prabhakara-vardhana, and the enmity with Malava con- 
tinued m the next reign. It may be presumed, therefore, that these 
three principalities were hostile to Harsha also. On the other hand, 
according to the Aihole Inscription, the same three principalities 
were feudatories of Harsha’s contemporary Pulakesm II, and volun- 
tar ily accep ted this position, evidently for protection against some 

1 JA. XIII 77-79 ~ 

2 Trips tin, rlK. p 1G9 Or O C Sircar maintains the view thiC -he king of 
Valabhi vas a subord na e ally of Harsha (POC XII 525) 
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other power Whethei this power was the Kataehchur s o 
Harsha, we cannot definitely say But in any event they formed a 
group of buffer states between Harsha and Pulakesin II, and could 
rely upon the protection of the latter against the aggressive designs 
of the former 

Whether Dadda II of Broach incurred the hostility of Harsha be- 
taking up the cause of Malava and the defeated king of Valabhi. or 
from the very beginning all these states had made common cause 
against a common enemy, we cannot definitely say But we can 
well imagine that hostility between Harsha and Dadda II directly or 
indirectly precipitated the conflict between Harsha-vardhana and 
Pulakesin II 

2 War with Pulakesin 

The war between Harsha and Pulakesin has been regarded as a 
memorable event both by the successors of Pulakesin and by modern 
historians But such a degree of importance is not reflected in con- 
temporary records Pulakesm’s own record 1 * 3 merely say& that 
Harsha’s elephants fell in the battle and he -was seized with, fear 
Hiuen Tsang tells us that although Harsha had conquered many 
countries, he could not defeat Pulakesin. Harsha, he says, “has 
gathered troops from the five Indies, and summoned the best leaders 
from all countries, and himself gone at the head of his army to 
punish and subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered then- 
troops ” 4 This shows that Harsha took the aggressive, and implies 
rather that he failed in his object to conquer the enemy than that 
he suffered any decisive defeat. The successors of Pulakesin 
undoubtedly regarded his achievement against Harsha in a different 
light Not only was the defeat of Harsha referred to as a matter 
of special pride, but it was aiso claimed that Pulakesin acquix- 
ed the title Paramesvara “by defeating Harsha-vardhana, the 
war-like lord of all the region of the north ” There is no doubt that 
the result of the battle was magnified in favour of Pulakesin by his 
successors, and also by those modern historians who hold that the 
Chalukya king inflicted a crushing defeat on Harsha 

We do not know where the battle was fought There is nothing 
to support V.A Smith’s view, now generally adopted, 5 that Pula- 
kesm ‘guarded the passes on the Narmada so effectually that Harsha 
was constrained to retire discomfited, and to accept that river as 
his frontier ’ The Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras are referred to as 

1 SI VI p 10 fn 5 2 See be'ow Ch. XI B m 
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feudator es of PulakeSm m the A hole Inscr ption and there is no 
evidence that they ever submitted to Harsha Hmen Tsang also 
refers to independent kingdoms in Malava and Bundelkhand. We 
can, therefore, hardly regard the empire of Harsha as extending up 
to the Narmada on the south, and it is not unlikely that the actual 
battle was fought much further to the north 1 

3 Sindh 

The great southern campaign, or campaigns, in the course of 
which Harsha fought with Dhruvasena II of Vaiabhl. Dadda II of 
Broach, and the Chalukya king Pulakesm ended m failure. Nor 
was Harsha more successful m his campaign against Sindh In a 
rhetorical phrase Banabhatta refers to Harsha as having ‘pounded 
the king of Sindliu and appropriated his fortune’. 2 Smdh was 
hostile to Prabhakara-vardhana as well, and it is just possible that 
Harsha might have led a campaign against it But the detailed 
description of Hiuen Tsang leaves no doubt that Sindh was a strong 
and independent kingdom when he visited it, and Harsha’s military 
campaign, if there was any, evidently bore no fruit 

4 Eastern Campaign 

We may now turn to the military campaign of Harsha in the 
east v;hich was attended with brilliant success We learn from the 
Life of Hiuen Tsang 3 that about the beginning of A D 643, 
when the Chinese pilgrim had gone to Kamarupa at the invitation 
of its king Bhaskara-varman, Harsha had completed the subjugation 
of Kongoda and Orissa, and was halting at Kajangala near Kaj- 
mahal on the bank of the Ganga. This shows that Harsha must have 
launched one or more victorious campaigns to the east before this 
date m the course of which he had subjugated the intervening tei in- 
tones Some light is thrown on the progress of this eastern 
campaign by the statement of the Chinese encyclopaedist Ma-tw^n- 

1 SuiViG 'Vvi'iiers hold that Harsha even penetrated iar into the Deccan and 
fought with the Pailava king Mahendra-vaunan I This view is based on the 
Gaddemane inscription assignable to the seventh century, which mentions the 
death of one Pettam Satyanka m a fight against the Beda chiefs when Siladitya 
invaded the south and Mahendra took to flight But as already pointed out by 
the author of this chapter (IHQ. V. 235), Siladitya and^ Mahendra of this inscrip- 
tion should be identified respectively with Yuvaraja Sryasraya Siladitya (a son 
of Pulakesm II) and Pailava Mahendiavarman II, both of whom flounshod m 
the second halt of the seventh century Again, a verse of Mayura. a court-poet 
of Harsha, is quoted to prove his patron's success against Anga, Kuntala, Chola 
Madhyadesa and Kanehi But the author conceives the eaith as his patron's 
wife and uses the words anga, etc., also in the additional sense lespectively of 
her body, hair, cloth, chest and girdle There is no doubt that here is a poetic 
•magination show-ng the author’s know’edge of the Kamai astro, but having 
noth ng o do with geography or history 

2 iC Tex p 91 3 Trans by Beal pp 72 159 
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lin that Siladitya assumed the title of king of Magadha in AD 64-1 
That I la ni ha did not conquer Magadha long before this date is prov 
ed by the statement of Hiuen Tsang, While travelling through 
Magadha in A D 637-38 he noted that Sasanka had lately cut doum 
the Bodhi tree at Gaya and died shortly after. Then the king of 
Magadha, called Purnavarma, the last of the race of Alokaraja 
revived the tree by having its roots bathed with the milk of a 
thousand cows 

The date of Sasanka’s death is not known. His last known date 
is A D. 619 and he must have died before, probably not long before, 
A D 637, when Hiuen Tsang refers to it as a recent event. 2 It 
would thus follow that m spite of all loud boast which Bansbha.Ua 
puts into the mouth of Harsha and his solemn oath to take speedy 
revenge for the death of his brother Harsha could not achieve any 
success against Sasanka It was probably after his death that he 
conquered Magadha and carried on his victorious raids up to Kongoda 
with a view to subjugate the territories which hitherto formed the 
dominions of Sasanka Presumably he conquered West Benga 1 
which intervened between Magadha and Orissa But all this 
happened more than 30 years after Harsha had ascended the throne 

It is not definitely known whether Harsha ever came into actual 
conflict with Sasanka. The only evidence m support of it is a passage 
in Manjusrl-Mulakal'pa according to which Harsha marched against 
P undr a, the capital of Sasanka, defeated him and forbade him to 
move out of his country, and then returned, having ( or not having) 
been honoured m that kingdom 3 How far this vague and obscure 
statement m the mediaeval Buddhist Chronicle can be regarded as 
historical, it is difficult to say. But even assuming it to be a fact 
this first campaign of Harsha evidently led to no permanent results 
Harsha returned and, as Hiuen Tsang testifies, Sasanka regained 
possession of Magadha The very fact that at least up to A D 619 
and probably for many years after that, Sasanka ruled over Bengal, 
South Bihar and Orissa, with all the imperial titles, proves definitely 
that the earlier efforts of Harsha against Sasanka, referred to m the 
Har&ha-chanta and Man jus? %-Mu laka Ipo, did not meet with any con- 
spicuous success. 

It is a moot point whether Harsha ever got possession of that 
part of Bengal which lay to the east of the Bhaglrathi or north of 
the Fadma river While there is nothing m support of this, there 
is positive evidence that Bhaskara-varman, the king of Kamaruoa 

1 Ettmghausen, Harsha Vardhana, p 54 The passage is quoted below m Saction VI 

2 “In recent time Sasanka cut down the Bodhi tree” (HTW EL 115) and he died 
soon alter (Beal EL 122) 

3 Verses 719 20 720 The who e e has been fully d 
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and the ally of Harsha was for some t me master of this territory 
or at least s considerable portion of it It is probable that he 
rendered substantial help to Harsha in his eastern campaign, and 
obtained, as his share of the spoils of war, a part of the province of 
Bengal But we cannot altogether exclude the possibility that 
Harsha was suzerain of Bengal for a short time and it was not till 
after his death that Bhaskara-varman gained the same position 

5 The Chronology of Bars ha's Campaigns 

Harsha-vardhana had to embark upon his military campaigns 
almost immediately after his accession. Although the immediate 
objective was to avenge the death or his brother by punishing 
Sasanka. Banabhatta’s description also implies that he was preparing 
for a digvijaya or "world-wide conquest ’ Hiuen Tsang also makes 
a statement which confirms this, and gives fuller details His nar- 
rative may be thus summarised ‘As soon as Slladitya became ruler, 
he got together a great army (a body of 5000 elephants, 2000 cavalry, 
and 50,000 foot soldiers) and set out to avenge his brother’s murdei 
and to reduce the neighbouring countries to subjection Proceed- 
ing eastwards he invaded the states which had refused allegiance 
and waged incessant warfare, until in six years he had fought the 
five Indias 2 3 4 Then having enlarged his territory he increased his 
army, bringing the elephant corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 
100,000, and reigned m peace for thirty years without raising a 
weapon ’ c 

According to this statement, Harsha fought his battles between 
AD 606 and 611-612 and reigned in peace between AD 611-612 
and 641-42 The eastern campaigns against Orissa and Kongoda. 
referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the campaign against Magadha, as 
noted above, would then fall in the second period of his military 
activity after A.D 641 There is thus no inherent absurdity in the 
statements of Hiuen Tsang, as has been supposed by some 1 On 
the other hand, it stands corroborated if we accept Dr Fleet’s view 
that Harsha’s fight with Pulakesm took place m A D. 608-9 5 

But considering the unsettled political conditions of the time 
it would be unreasonable to expect that Harsha could reign m peace 
for 30 years without any struggle, though he had to fight hard both 
before and after that period Besides, Ma-twan-lm categorically 
states that Harsha was engaged m severe battles m the years 618"' 


1 Cf. Ch X Section 6 

2 According to another reading, “Harsha had brought the five Indias undei 

alieg: (HTW L 343 HTB I 2131 

3 Beal translates t differently I 213 imp ymg that he fough for 30 y 

4 Tnpath HK p 127 5 BG Vot I Pt II, p 351 
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and 627 It is thus difficult to place unpin. fa th in the statement 
of Hiuen Tsang, quoted above, and reconstruct the chronology oi 
Harsha’s campaigns accordingly Hiuen Tsang did not meet Harsh a 
before A D 643 and was ill-informed about his early career, as is 
evidenced by his confused statement about Harsha’s accession dis- 
cussed above As regards Fleets view, it is based on the fact that 
Pulakesm is called Paramesvara m a record dated A D 612, but the 
hypothesis that Pulakesm assumed this title on defeating Harsha 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. For according to Pulakesm’s own 
records, he acquired it by defeating many hostile kings, ana a is only 
in. thfe records of his successor that the title is said to have been 
assumed by him on account of his victory over Harsha The 
contest between Harsha and Pulakesm must have taken place 
before A.D. 634-5 as it is mentioned m the Aihole inscription recorded 
in that year, but how long before that it is difficult to say Diffe- 
rent scholars have suggested dates varying between A D 620 and 
630 1 2 3 

The battle with the king of Valabhl has to be placed before this 
date if we believe it to be one of the causes of Harsha's hostility to 
Pulakesin The identity of the king of Valabhl with whom Harsha 
fought depends upon the date of this battle It is generally assumed 
that this king was Dhruvasena, who is described by Hiuen Tsang 
as the son-in-law of Harsha It has been held that Dhruvasena II, 
being completely defeated, was compelled to sue for peace and to 
accept the hand of the victor’s daughter It has been pointed out 
on the other hand, that ‘the offer of a daughter’s hand in marriage 
which involves humility cannot be expected m a victor <c But 
as has been shown above the theory of complete defeat has no 
ground to stand upon, and instances are not wanting where the 
hostilities between two contending sovereigns are closed by a 
matrimonial alliance It is, therefore, not unlikely that Dhruvasena II 
was the king of Valabhl who was at first defeated by Harsha but 
was saved by the support of the Gurjara king Dadda II. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that the records of Dadda II. dated A D. 629 
and 641, make no reference to the support given by him to the 
Valabhl king, and his achievement is extolled only m subsequent 
records issued by his successors The successful opposition to Harsha 
on the part of a petty chief is so important an event that the silence 
of Dadda’s records in this respect requires an explanation. Some 
hold that Dadda fought with Harsha m the company, and merely 


1 JRAS. NS IV. p 86; MSB. VI 68. 

2 The date of the campaign has been, fully discussed hi Ch. XII C i. also Tripathi 
(jfJJC F 125'- ABOHI XITL 300 P1HC IIL 596 

3 FIHC III 596-7 
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as a feudatory, of Piuake^m who bore the brunt of the struggle, and 
hence Dadda did. not dare take any credit for his success during the 
lifetime of his suzerain ' Others, however, hold that Harsha s 
battle with the king of Valabhi took place after A D 641, and that 
his opponent was Dhaiasena IV It is pointed out that Dnarasena’s 
assumption of imperial titles was a direct challenge to the authority 
of Harsha, and he was thus forced to declare war on the king ox 
Valabhi 1 2 It may be argued thax this means a war between the 
maternal grandfather and the grandson But such a thing is not 
unknown in history, and besides, Dharasena might have been born 
of a queen other than Harsha's daughter The mam drawback to 
tins theory is that it places the battle after A D 644 when Pulakesm 
was probably worsted m his fight with the Pallavas and was not in 
a position to render any help to the king of Valabhi or Gurjara 
Dadda II On the whole, both the date of the battle and the identity 
of the Valabhi king must be left undecided 

It would appear from Hiuen Tsang’s statement as well as Bana's 
narrative that Harsha’s eastern campaign preceded his other cam- 
paigns. But then this campaign must be different from the later 
one in the course of which he conquered Magadha, Orissa and 
Kongoda m A D 641 and 642 The nature of the earlier campaign 
and the extent of its success are alike unknown, 

IV. THE EXTENT OF HARSHA'S EMPIRE 

Having thus discussed briefly the military campaigns of Harsha 
so far as they are known to us, we may now proceed to form an idea 
of the extent of his empire The treatment of this subject is 
rendered difficult by the extravagant estimates formed by old 
scholars on weak and insufficient basis. At a time when the study 
of Indian history was in its infancy, and people were not critical of 
the few contemporary data of ancient Indian history, then known, 
the scholars readily accepted the vague statements of Hiuen Tsang 
and Banabhatta and pictured Harsha as a great monarch and the 
last great empire-builder of Hindu India. This erroneous conception 
persisted down to comparatively recent times. The present writer 
was perhaps the first to challenge its accuracy, and it is gratifying 
to note a gradual change of view m the right direction 3 Never- 
theless prejudices die hard, and it is necessary to notice the subject 
in greater detail than might otherwise be necessary 


1 31, XXIV 179 2 P1HC, III 598 

a Cf JBORS 1923 pp 311 fT Hus v ew expressed therein is generally endorsed 

by Tr path (HK pp 78 ff) 
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In order to form an idea of the limits of Harsha s empire, it is 
necessary to review briefly the political condition of Northern India 
as described by Hiuen Tsang, The Chinese pilgrim has given a 
short account of all the kingdoms through which he passed He 
was primarily a Buddhist devotee, and he has mainly descnbed sites 
and events of religious importance, but m a good many cases he 
has also briefly noticed the political status of the kingdom. Tms 
invests his account with a degree of historical importance which is 
lacking, for example, in similar accounts of Fa-hien In spite of 
uncertainties of exact identification of sites and some other minor 
details, we may, following Hmen Tsang, take a bird’s-eye view of 
political India as seen by the great Chinese pilgr.m between A D 
630, when he reached Kapisa (in Afghanistan), and AD 644 when 
he recrossed the Sindhu on his way home. 

Kapisa, immediately to the south of the Hindu Kush mountains, 
was a powerful state under a Kshatnya king who directly ruled 
over the old kingdoms of Lan-po (Laghmanl, Nagarahara (.Jelalabad) 
and even Gandhara, and held Fa-la-na (Bannu) in subjection The 
only other important kingdom to the west of the Sindhu was Udyana 
which occupied the upper Swat valley. 

To the east of the Sindhu, Kashmir was the first important state 
The old kingdoms of Takshasila, Simhapura, Urasa. Pan-nu-tso and 
Rajapura, comprising nearly the whole of western and north-western 
Punjab, were now incorporated into it, and the kingdom thus com- 
prised not only the whole of Kashmir but also a considerable part 
of the Punjab. The most important kingdom m the Punjab is called 
Cheh-ka, which probably stands for Takka Its capital was near 
Sialkot and it extended from the Reas in the east to the Sindhu on 
the west. Multan, and another country called Po-fa-to (Parvata) 
to the north-east of it, were both dependencies of Takka 

Hiuen Tsang notices four more kingdoms in the East Punjab and 
the hilly regions to the north-east, viz Chi-na-puh-ti, Jalandhara, 
Kuluta, and Satadru, but does not say anything about their political 
condition It is probable that they were included in the empire of 
Harsha, but we cannot be quite sure of it A king of Jalandhara 
is mentioned in the Life of Hmen Tsang as having supplied a military 
escort to the Chinese pilgrim on his return journey, and although 
Harsha afterwards added a great elephant to this escort and provided 
some money for defraying the expenses of the Chinese pilgrim, it 
does not prove, as has been suggested, that Harsha exercised some 
measure of influence over this kingdom 

To the east of the Yamuna, the only states whose rulers are 
ment oncd are Mo-t pu lo Su fa la na ku ta To Suvamagotra Nepal 
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and Kamarupa The first vas s tuatcd m Western Rohilkhaxtd and 
was ruled by a Sudra king The next was m the Himalayas. It 
was ruled by women and was known as the kingdom of the women 
The other two are well-known states and will be treated in detail 
later A large number of other states ai UP, Bihar and Bengal are 
noted, but nothing is said about their political status We can 
reasonably assume that all or most of them were comprised m 
Harsha’s empire 

In Central India there were three states m Bundelkhand, 
Gwalior, and Ujj'am (E Malava I ruled over by Brahmana kings In 
Western India the most powerful kingdom was Mo-la-po or W 
Malava which exercised suzerainty over three other states, viz 
Kutch or Kheda Anandapura and Surashtra Further to the west 
were the kingdoms of Valabhi, Broach, Gurjara and Sindhu The 
two kingdoms Pi-to-shih-lo and A-fan-tu were subject to Sindhu 
which thus comprised the whole of the lower Sindhu valley. 

This detailed account of the important kingdoms of Northern 
India, based on the express statements of Hiuen Tsang, leaves no 
doubt that Harsha’s empire could not possibly comprise any sub- 
stantial territory outside U. P , Bihar, Bengal and Orissa But M 
Ettinghausen and Pamkkar the two modern biographers of Harsha, 
regard him as sovereign of the whole of Northern India, the lattei 
specifically describes Harsha’s empire as having extended from Ka- 
marupa to Kashmir and the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. The mote 
moderate estimate of V A Smith excludes from this area Kashmir, 
Punjab, Sindh. Rajputana and Kamarupa for the very simple reason 
that Hiuen Tsang clearly refers to them as independent kingdoms, 
and even mentions the states that were subordinate to some of them 

But even V, A Smith’s estimate can hardly be regarded as sober 
Hjs belief that the king of Vaiabhi was a feudatory or vassal of Harsha 
has no real grounds to stand upon But he exceeds the bounds of 
probability when he includes Malava, Gujarat, Kutch and Kathia- 
war Peninsula within the limits of Harsha’s empire. For Hiuen 
Tsang describes Mo-la-po to the east of the Mahi river, as a powerful 
kingdom and expressly states that the kingdoms of Anandapura 
(Ahmedabad District), K-i-ta ( Kutch or Kaira District) and Su-la- 
cha (Kathiawar Peninsula) were subject to it There can be no 
doubt that Mo-la-po denotes the western part of Malwa with 
its dependent states and Valabhi covers the whole western region 
south of Rajputana Again, Hiuen Tsang describes the three states 
to the east of Malwa corresponding roughly to E Malwa (with cap- 
ital at Ujjayin-) Bundelkhand and Gwalior as being ruled by 
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Brahmarsa king It s thus clear that Harsha s suzerainty did not 
extend much to the south of the Yamuna 

To the west of the Yamuna the empire of Harsha could not possi- 
bly extend beyond Jalandhara To the north Kashmir was certainly 
an independent kingdom, and although Nepal is supposed by some 
to be subject to Harsha, the evidence m support of it is very weak, It 
is likely, however, that he conquered some territories at the foot of 
the Himalayas 1 In the east, as noted above, there is nothing to 
show that Harsha exercised any suzerainty over North, South or 
Eastern Bengal, or that Kamarupa was a vassal state of Harsha . 2 

This detailed examination forces us to the conclusion that at 
first Harsha 's kingdom comprised merely the territories of the old 
states of Thaneswar and Kanauj, though he probably added some 
small principalities to the north and west It may be said to have 
comprised the Eastern Punjab and Uttar Pradesh Towards the 
close of his reign, he had annexed Magadha and even pushed his 
conquests as far as Orissa and Kohgoda. It is not definitely known, 
however, whether the last two with the intervening territory were 
ever incorporated in his dominions 

This limit of Harsha’s empire is much narrower than what is 
generally believed But excluding the doubtful case of Bengal it 
seems impossible, in the present state of our knowledge, to regard 
Harsha as exercising his authority over a larger area It is signi- 
ficant that the find-spots of his coins and inscriptions, and the locality 
where the new era started by him was undoubtedly in vogue, are 
all situated within this limit. 

V ESTIMATE OF HARSHA 

It would be quite wrong to assume, as many have done, that 
Harsha was the last great empire-builder in the Hindu period and 
his death marked the end of all successful attempts to restore the 
political unity of Northern India. Several empires, which did not 
compare unfavourably with his, rose and fell in Northern India 
during the next five centuries, and some of them, like the Pratihara 
empire, were not only bigger but more enduring While, therefore, 
it would be idle to pretend that Harsha-vardhana's reign constitutes 
a distinctive age or marks an epoch m Indian history in any way, 
we cannot withhold our tribute of praise and admiration which is 

1 Banabhatta says (HC, p 76) that Harsha exacted tribute from an inaccessible 

land oi snowy mountains Buhler (IA XIX 40), and following him, others 
take the country to be Nepal, while Levi (le Nepal, II, 145-6) and Ettmghausen 
(flartha Vardhana p 17) thmk that t refers to- the T corn try 

2 See on this point, Tnpathi (HX p 104) and PIHC VI 48 
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due to h m as a great ruler a brave military leader a patio^ of arts 
and letters and a man of noble impulses and distinguished persona 
lity 

Harsha-vardhana came to occupy the throne of Thaneswar at 
a most critical moment in its history. The friendly and neighbour- 
ing state of Kanauj was overrun by a powerful enemy who had 
designs upon Thaneswar itself, and its king met with a tragic end 
in an attempt to retrieve the disaster. The death of two successive 
rulers within a short space of time rendered the position of the 
young king still more difficult in the face of the heavy task that lay 
before him, particularly if we remember that his relations with the 
surrounding states were far from friendly, and hostile operations 
were actually m progress against one of them That Harsha not only 
surmounted these difficulties, but raised the small principality of 
Thaneswar into the most powerful kingdom in Northern India, re- 
flects the greatest credit upon his military skill and general ability 
The disintegrating forces, let loose by the dissolution of the Gup+a 
empire, made the task of an empire-builder particularly difficult, 
and he had to engage in a series of military engagements with the 
numerous states that arose all over Northern India He had also 
to measure his sword with the great emperor who successfully 
emulated his own exploits m the Deccan and South India llarsha’s 
military expeditions did not prove uniformly successful, but in spite 
of occasional failures, he built a strong and powerful empire, and 
established his reputation as a great conqueror His supremacy m 
Northern India was undisputed, and even rulers who did not acknow- 
ledge his suzerainty stood m awe of him. and were eager to win his 
favour and friendship. This is well illustrated by the host of 
crowned monarchs that attended the religious ceremonies organised 
by him, and m particular by the story that Hiuen Tsang tells of his 
first meeting with the great emperor Harsha was then staying m his 
camp at Kajangala (near Rajmahal) after his return from his Orissa 
campaign. On hearing that Hiuen Tsang was then staying :n 
Kamarupa, he sent a messenger asking king Bhaskara-varman to 
send the Chinese priest to him at once Bhaskara-varman replied' 
“He (Harsha) can take my head, but he cannot take the Master 
of the Law (Hiuen Tsang) yet.” On receiving this reply Harsha 
sent a brief message’ ‘Send the head per bearer.’ Bhaskara-varman. 
deeply alarmed at his own folly, now made amends by a personal 
visit to Harsha along with Hiuen Tsang 1 This story need not be 
taken as literally true; nevertheless it reflects the high regard and 
consideration that Harsha commanded even from independent rulers 

1 Life p 172 
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But while Harsha must oe regarded as a great and powerful 
monarch, it is difficult to form a proper estimate of his military 
genius and statesmanship. To all appearances his accession to the 
throne of Kanauj paved the way for his future success and consi- 
derably facilitated his task We do not know the means by w T hicfa 
he acquired that kingdom, and we cannot say what part luck, dip- 
lomacy, or military ability played in this initial achievement As 
regards his campaigns, we know of only two enemies who may be 
regarded as first class powers, viz Pulakesm and Sasanka He was 
defeated by one of them, and certainly achieved no conspicuous suc- 
cess against the other. About his other adversaries like the kings 
of Sindh and Valabbi, we possess too little knowledge to form any 
idea of their comparative strength. The view that Harsha carried 
his military expeditions as far as South India has no basis to rest 
upon 1 

There are two extraneous evidences of the eminent position that 
Harsha occupied m contemporary politics The Chalukya records 
state that Pulakesin acquired the title ‘Paramesvara’ by defeating the 
glorious Harsha-vardhana the warlike lord of all the region of the 
Worth. Although the title 'Sakalottarapatha-natha’ should not be 
literally taken to mean the lord of whole of Northern India, the 
references in South Indian records certainly indicate that Harsha 
occupied a pre-eminent position m his time 

Secondly, an era, counting from the date of Harsha's accession, 
was probably m use even long after his death Inscriptions bearing 
date as late as 298, and one of the year 563 (or 562) have been referred 
to this era 2 Although m not a single instance has the era been 
expressly associated with the name of Harsha, its existence has been 
inferred from certain remarks of Alberum Alberuni notes 3 that 
there was an era of Sri-Harsha prevalent m Mathura and Kanauj, 
which commenced 400 years before the Vikrama era, i.e about 458 
B C. But he adds that he read in the Kashmirian calendar that 
Sri-Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditya This would 
place the accession of Harsha in A D. 606, a date now generally ac- 
cepted It is further held on the same authority that there were 
two Harsha eras, the later of which, founded by Harsha-vardhana, 
commenced from this date. The accession of Harsha-vardhana in 
AD 606 cannot, however, be easily reconciled with a statement m 
the Life of Hiuen T sang. 4 which implies that Harsha reigned 
for 30 years or a little more when he performed his sixth quinquen- 


1 Cf Trpatln UK p 121 Sec above p 106 fn 1 3 Saehau’s Tr VoL IT. p 5 

’ Cf Bh List 188 n Tripathi HK p 123 4 Trans by Beal, p 183 
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mal celebrations at Prayaga in A D. 643, unless we count this period 
from his accession to the throne of Kanauj which would then fall 
me AD. 612 1 In any event, it must be pointed out that there is 
no reliable evidence m support of the generally accepted views that 
Harsha-vardhana ascended the throne of Thaneswar in A D. 606, 
and that an era was counted from his accession 2 

Hiuen Tsang draws a vivid picture of Harsha as an energetic 
ruler who was constantly on the move, being' either engaged m 
military campaigns, or visiting different parts of his wide empne 
meting out justice to all, showing honour to the worthy, and correc- 
ting irregularities m the conduct or behaviour of all He maintained 
a large standing army, and Hiuen Tsang’s estimate of its strength 
is interesting. At first it is said to have comprised 5000 elephanis, 
2000 cavalry, and 50,000 infantry But, later, the number of elephants 
and cavalry were raised respectively to 60 000 and 100, 000. 3 The 
number would appear almost incredible, and if the infantry were 
increased in anything like the same proportion, it must have well 
nigh reached almost a million. Even the army of Chandragupta 
Maurya, who ruled over a much bigger empire, included only 30,000 
cavalry and 9,000 elephants, besides 600,000 infantry The state- 
ment of Hiuen Tsang is certainly open to grave doubts That great 
attention was paid to cavalry is also hinted at by Bana, for we are 
told that the horses for the army were brought from Persia, Afgha- 
nistan, and N -W Frontier Province which are still famous for their 
good breed 4 

Harsha distinguished himself almost equally in arts of peace 
and war He could wield the pen as well as the sword, and three 
of his dramatic plays, Ratnavaii, Pnyadaisika and Naganando, 
survive to testify to the literary skill of the royal author, which 
won him high reputation as a poet both from contemporaries and 
posterity. 5 He was, besides, a great patron of learning, and his 
court was graced by Banabhatta, Mayura, and other literary men of 


1 According to V A Smith ‘Haisha did not boldly stand foith as avowed king’ 
of Thaneswar until A D 612 and he suggests that up to that time Harsha 
“considered himself to be Regent on behalf of his sister, or possibly, an infant 
child ot his late brother,' ( EHP 338) It is absurd to suggest that his sister 
had any claim to the thione of Thaneswar, and as already noted above, Bana’s 
account leaves no doubt that Harsha became kmg of Thaneswar immediately 
after his brothel's death 

2 This question has been fully discussed by the present writer (I HQ, XXVII, 
183) For further discussion cf Ibid, 321, and IHQ XXVIII 

3 HTB, I, 213 

4 Bana saw Haisha s stable filled with the king’s favouiite horses from Vanayu 
Arafta, Kamfcoja, Bharadvaja, Smdh, and Persia (HC, p 50) 

5 Doubts have been entertained whether Haisha himself composed these plays 

This has been tu y by Inpath (HK p 185 who also c es refe enccs 

to Harsha s 1 terary activ ties p 182) cf n rn Ch XV 
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less renown Hiuen Tsang observes n his general account of Ind a 
that royal revenues are divided into four parts, one for the expenses 
of government and state worship, one for the endowment of great 
public servants, one to reward high intellectual eminence, and one 
for acquiring religious merit by gifts to the various sects If this 
picture applies to Harsha s government, as we have every i eason to 
believe, we may find m it indirect reieience to the royal patronge of 
learning, which finds support from other sources ot information A 
story is told in the Life of Hiuen Tsang s that Harsha was 
deeply impressed by the remarkable learning and scholarship of a 
Kshatriya householder named Jayasena, a native of Surashtra, 
living in Magadha, and offered him the le venue of eighty large towns 
of Orissa The offer was declined, but it proves the generosity of 
Harsha towards learned men and his unstinted liberality to them 
Harsha was also a patron of the great University of Nalanda, which 
was then the most renowned centre of learning m the whole of the 
Buddhist world We learn from Hiuen Tsang that he built there 
a magnificent vihara and a bronze temple 3 I-tsmg tells us that 
“Siladitya was exceedingly fond of literature” and that he not only 
“versified the story of the Bodhisatva Jimutavahana ' 1 1 1 e. Nagdnanda) 
“but had it performed by a band accompanied by dancing and 
acting ” 4 

Even making due allowances for the pompous rhetoric of 
Banabhatta and enthusiastic exaggeration of Hiuen Tsang, their 
narratives leave no doubt that Harsha was a ruler of versatile ability 
and wonderful personality Naturally Hiuen Tsang has given more 
details of the religious beliefs and activities of Harsha Any one 
who goes through the pilgrim’s bulky volumes is struck by his 
enthusiasm, bordering almost on fanaticism, in matters concerning 
Buddhist religion. He was so much blinded by faith and devotion 
that he even describes supernatural phenomena as happening before 
his very eyes. He saw everything in India through the spectacles 
of Buddhism, and regarded its inherent superiority to all other 
religions as beyond question The account of such a person about 
the religious proclivities of Harsha must be accepted with more than 
usual reserve. To judge, as we do in other cases, from the epigraph ic 
records of Harsha, he must be regarded as a pious and devoted Saiva 
His royal seals, which refer to his three ancestors as worshippers 
of the Sun and his elder brother as Buddhist, describe him as a 
devoted Saiva. and this is corroborated by the two records that we 

ST by Beal, p 154 
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possess of him Yet the accounts of Hiuen Tsang would leave the 
impression that Harsha was not only a devoted follower of Buddhist 
religion but even deliberately treated with scant respect the other reli 
gious sects, including Saivas, as being distinctly inferior. Hiuen Tsang 
describes, for example, the great ceremony which Harsha performed 
every five years at Prayaga, at the confluence of the rivers Ganga 
and Yamuna, when, after the example of his ancestors , he ‘distributed 
m one day the accumulated wealth of five years 3 But we are told 
that an image of Buddha was first offered the most costly jewels 
and the Buddhist priests, from far and near, were entertained with 
gifts, before his charity was extended to ‘retired scholars and re 
cluses of other religions and the kinless poor ’ 1 This lavish distri- 
bution exhausted all the public and private wealth of the country, 
but in ten days the empty treasury was again filled by the gifts of 
the rulers of different countries. This account is of a piece with 
the general tenor of Hiuen Tsang ’s statements, and undoubtedly 
contains a great deal of exaggeration, and perhaps even perversion 
of truth 

Still more striking is his account of Harsha’s religious assembly 
at Kanauj, 2 which was attended by Bhaskara-varman, with his 
immense host, and twenty (or eighteen) other kings 3 A special 
tower, 100 ft high and with, a golden statue of Buddha ol the size 
of the king inside it, was constructed at Kanau], and every day in 
the midst of a huge procession, escorted by the kings, a smaller 
golden image of Buddha was carried on a gorgeously caparisoned 
elephant On its left went king Harsha, dressed as Sakra {Indra'i 
holding a canopy, and on the right was Bhaskara-varman, dressed as 
Brahma holding a white Chamara After having reached an altar, 
specially constructed for the purpose, the king first washed the 
Buddha image in scented water, and then himself bore it on his 
shoulder to the tower where he offered to it tens, hundreds, and 
thousands of silken garments, decorated with precious gems This 
worship was followed by a grand feast After the feast the kings 
and followers of different religious sects gathered in an assembly 
and discussed the most abstruse subjects till evening when the king 
retired in state to his own residence. This programme was followed 
for 21 days in succession. 

It is needless to add that in the assembly for discussion Hiuen 
Tsang is represented as towering head and shoulders above the rest 
The members of the assembly were selected by Harsha himself, and 
included, in addition to the kings and their two hundred ministers, 


1 HTW l 3S4 2. HTB I 218- Life 177 

3 The number of Wing s is given as 18 m the Life 
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1 000 renowned Buddhist priests, and five hundred Bmhma^ias and fol 
lowers of other religious sects Hiuen Tsang was nominated as ‘Lord 
of the discussion,’ and having selected a subject, he offered his head to 
any one who could find fault with his arguments None dared 
challenge him for five days, and then the followers of the Hlnayana 
form of Buddhism plotted to kill him. Thereupon Harsha issued 
a proclamation threatening with instant death any one who ‘should 
hurt or touch’ the Chinese pilgrim. Further, he announced that 
‘whoever speaks against him, his tongue shall be cut out.’ No 
wonder, that after this ‘the followers of error withdrew’ and no one 
joined the discussion. 

But murder seems to have been in the air of the religious as- 
sembly at Kanauj. The heretics, we are told, felt great resentment 
against Harsha and planned to kill him, because while he ‘exhausted 
his treasury m offerings to the Buddhists, he scarcely even spoke to 
them ’ On the last day of the assembly the great tower suddenly 
caught fire, and m the confusion that ensued, a heretic, knife in 
hand, rushed on the king The man was seized and confessed that 
he was hired by the heretics, who had deliberately set the tower on 
fire to get an opportunity to assassinate the king. Five hundred 
Brahmanas, all of singular talent, questioned by the king, confessed 
to their share in the plot, adding that they were ‘‘jealous of the 
SramanaSj whom the king had reverenced and exceedingly honour- 
ed ” The king punished the ring-leaders and banished the 500 
Brahmanas to the frontiers of India. 

Thus ended the strange assembly of Kanauj. The whole scene 
is dominated by the towering personality of Hiuen Tsang, and 
Harsha cuts a sorry, almost a pitiable figure An extreme partisan 
of Buddhism, and a blind admirer of his illustrious guest, he even 
forgot his royal duties and the allegiance he owed to the faith offi- 
cially accepted by him and his numerous subj'ects. The sight of 
the Buddha image carried by the king, dressed as a Brahmanical god, 
was sure to wound the feelings of millions who thronged the capital. 
It was again queer indeed to convoke an assembly for religious dis- 
cussion with Hiuen Tsang as the chief spokesman, and then to de- 
clare publicly that whoever speaks against him shall have his tongue 
cut out. The result was, of course, a foregone conclusion,— Hiuen 
Tsang occupying the Presidential chair m splendid isolation, with 
no one entering the Hall to jom the discussion Such is the picture 
which Hiuen Tsang presents to us of his patron and hero, but we 
may well doubt whether Harsha was really capable of such folly 

Hiuen Tsang’s account leaves no doubt that Harsha was greatly 
attached to Buddhism and showered great honours upon the Chinese 
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pilgrim fo r his learning, piety and devotion But we should, per 
haps, give too much credence to it it we believe that he formally 
gave up his oid faith, and his zeal for Buddhism and respect and 
reverence for Hiuen Tsang led him to show scant courtesy, if not 
positive disrespect, to the other religious sects and their revered 
leaders. 


VI HARSHA'S RELATION WITH CHINA 

Harsha’s intimacy with Hiuen Tsang led to one important result 
He must have been impressed with the pilgrim’s description of the 
power and prestige of the Chinese emperor, and accordingly sent 
an envoy 1 to him in AD 641 Ma-twan-lin has preserved the 
following account of it: 

“(In 641) Slladitya assumed the title of king of Magadha and 
sent an ambassador with a letter to the emperor The emperor, 
in his turn, sent Liang-hoai-King as an envoy with a royal patent to 
Siladitya with an invitation to him to submit (to the authority of the 
Chinese emperor). Siladitya was full of astonishment and asked 
his officers whether any Chinese envoy ever came to this country 
since time immemorial ‘Never’, they replied, m one voice There- 
upon the king went out, received the imperial decree with bended 
knees, and placed it on his head.’’ 

Ettinghausen has inferred from this submissive attitude of 
Harsha that he must have been in great trouble and badly needed 
the help of China Such a conclusion is absolutely unwarranted 
It has been invariably the practice of Chinese chroniclers to repre- 
sent customary presents given by an envoy as the tribute paid by 
a vassal state, and no wonder that ordinary marks of courtesy and 
politeness, which Harsha showed to the ambassador, were repre- 
sented as an act of submission It is impossible to believe that 
Harsha could really expect any material aid from such a distant 
country as China, of which he knew very little before he met Hiuen 
Tsang 

Towards the close of the year A D 643 a second Chinese embassy 
came to Magadha under Li-y-piao and Wang-hiuen-tse, They 
brought with them a Brahmana envoy sent to the Chinese emperor 
by Slladitya, probably soon after he made the acquaintance of Hiuen 


1 For an account oi the embassies, cf Ettmghausen, Harsha- Vardhana , pp, 54-7 
Dr P C Bagchi m enumerating the embassies fiom China does not refer to 
the Chinese embassy under Liang-hoai-Kmg and takes the embassy under 
Li-y-piao as the first sent by the Chinese emperor in return to that sent by 
Harsha (Ind-ui and Chma„ p 32), He writes Li Yi-pao and Wang Hman-ts'o 
as the es of thp two Ch nese ambassadors, and gives the date of the nd 
embassy of the after as AD 647 (S no Ind an Studies T 69 ) 
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Tsang Th s embassy brought the reply of the Chinese en peror 
to the king of Magadha , as Harsha v, as called m the Chinese account 
and was received with similar honours as the previous one 

Scarcely had Wang-hiuen-tse returned to China when he was 
again sent back to the court of Harsha. This third embassy 'was 
probably the result of detailed communications about the Indian 
king which the emperor received from Hiuen Tsang on the latier’s 
return to China in A.D 645 

Wang-hiuen-tse left for India m 646 with Tsiang-Cheu-j enn as the 
second m command But when they arrived m India the great 
king was no more. We may thus infer that Harsha-vardhana pro- 
bably died in the beginning of A D 647 or towards the close of the 
previous year. The exact time and circumstances of his death, as 
well as the events following it, are unknown, and no lignt is thrown 
on them by any Indian record 

No successor of Harsha-vardhana is known, and with him ended 
the famous Pushpabhuti family and the mighty empire founded by 
his prowess and ability. 


APPENDIX 

The Death of Rajya-vardhana 

Banabhatta's account 1 of Rajya-vardhana, summarised above, 
is distressingly vague and incomplete, and suffers from all the defects 
of partisan authorship He does not, for example, mention even the 
name of either the king of Malava or the king of Gauda, who inflicted 
such calamity on the house of Thaneswar. That the latter is Sasanka 
admits of no doubt, as Hiuen Tsang refers to the murder of Rajya- 
vardhana by Sasanka The inscriptions of Harsha-vardhana refer 
to Deva-gupta and other kings being defeated by Rajya-vardhana. 
As the king of Malava was the only important king defeated by 
Rajya-vardhana in his brief career, it is a reasonable presumption 
that Deva-gupta of the inscriptions and the king of Malava denote 
one and the same person. 

The first part of Bana’s narrative seems to imply that Deva- 
gupta alone defeated and killed Graha-varman and put Rajyasri m 
prison But the chance mention of ‘Gauda trouble’ m connection 
with, the imprisonment of Rajyasrl. and the fight between Sasanka 
and Rajya-vardhana almost immediately after Deva-gupta’s death, 
can hardly be explained except on the theory of an alliance between 
Malava and Gauda against the Maukharis 

1 HL pp 173 177 8 224 250 
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There is much that is vague m the account of the allied conquest 
of Kanauj. Not only are details lacking about the initial stages of 
the campaign which ended so disastrously for Graha-varman, but no 
clue is given regarding the identity of the nobleman named Gupta 
who set Rajyasri at liberty; nor are we told how or why Rajyasri 
chose to betake herself to the distant Vmdhya hills when she could 
far more easily fly to her native kingdom of Thaneswar 

The subsequent events are also not easy to follow. Why Rajya- 
vardhana marched with such a small army against powerful foes, 
why Deva-gupta met him without his ally Sasanka; whether Rajya- 
vardhana was at all aware that Sasanka’s army was near at hand, 
and if so why he advanced, with his depleted army, against this new 
enemy without re-inf orcements; — these are questions to which it 
is difficult to give any satisfactory answer. 

Similar uncertainty hangs round the story of Raj y a-vardhana’s 
death. Bana says he was allured by Sasanka to his house and killed 
when he was alone and without any weapon. Banabhatta does not 
mention the nature of the allurements which induced Rajya-var- 
dhana to visit the house of his enemy without any guard. Sankara, 
a later commentator of Bana, explains the allurements by saying 
that Sasanka enticed Rajya-vardhana through a spy by the offer of 
his daughter’s hand, and while the unlucky king with his retinue 
was participating m a dinner in his enemy’s camp, he was killed by 
the Gauda king in disguise Apart from its inherent absurdity, 
the story is hardly consistent with the express statement of Bana 
that Rajya-vardhana died while he was alone and weaponless in his 
enemy’s house 

Hitien Tsang gives us a different story altogether. Sasanka, it 
is said, frequently told his ministers, with reference to Rajya-var- 
dhana, that ‘if a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the un- 
happiness of the mother-kingdom.’ Thereupon the ministers of 
Sasahka asked Rajya-vardhana to a conference and murdered him 
Elsewhere Hiuen Tsang quotes the following speech of Harsha’s 
ministers: “Owing to the fault of his (, Raj y a-vardhana’s) ministers, he 
was led to subject his person to the hand of his enemy, and the king- 
dom has suffered a great affliction, but it is the fault of your 
ministers.” 

Lastly we have the express statement in the inscriptions of 
Harsha-vardhana that Rajya-vardhana gave up his life at the house 
of his enemy owing to his adherence to a promise 

It would appear from these varying accounts that while there 
is no doubt that Rajya vardhana was killed by § it is not just 
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or reasonable to accept the view that this was accomplisned by 
treachery That both Banabhatta and Ilmen Tsang were bitter 
against Sasanka is evidenced by their -writings, and their accusations 
must be treated with a great deal of reserve It is not a little curious 
that all the three contemporary accounts, which refer to Rajya- 
vardhana's murder, maintain a conspiracy of silence regarding its 
cause or details It is no use stressing the fact that Sasanka’s 
treachery is mentioned by contemporary writers, for the varying 
accounts of Shiva] i and Afzal Khan m Muslim and Marathi chro* 
nicies illustrate the danger of relying upon contemporary evidence 
if it comes from interested or prejudiced sources On the whole, it 
is better to reserve judgment until further evidence is available ' 
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1 For a full 
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NORTHERN INDIA DURING A.D. 650-750 

1. THE CHINESE RAID 

It is generally held that the death of Harsha was followed by 
a period of anarchy and confusion throughout Northern India. This 
view must be considerably modified m view of what has been stated 
above regarding the limits of Harsha's empire For there is no 
ground to suppose that the large number of kingdoms in Northern 
India outside that empire were directly affected by his death to 
any appreciable extent. The break-up of the empire, no doubt, 
led to the rise of a number of independent states on its rums, ana 
the period of transition might have witnessed troubles and disorders, 
possibly even internecine wars between rival claimants for power 
No light is thrown on this by any Indian record But the Chinese 
account of the embassy of Wang-hiuen-tse which, as noted above, 1 
reached India immediately after the death of Harsha, has preserved 
some curious details of the history of this period Accustomed as 
we are to the exaggeration and self-adulation of the Chinese writers, 
this account beats all records and reads more like a romance or a 
string of fables than sober history. It may be summed up as fol- 
lows 2 — 

“Before the embassy arrived in India, Harsha-vardhana was 
dead and his minister, named A-la-na-shuen ( Arjuna or Arunasva ? ), 
the king of Tlrabhuktil ? ), had usurped the throne The usurper 
attacked the ambassador who had only 30 horsemen as his escort. 
Wang-hiuen-tse was defeated and the articles which the Indian 
kingdoms paid him as tribute were plundered He fled alone, under 
cover of darkness at night, and went to Tibet to ask for help The 
Tibetan king Sron-btsan-sgam-po supplied 1,200 picked troops and 
Amiuvarman, king of Nepal, gave him 7,000 horsemen as escort. 
With these recruits, Wang-hiuen-tse, determined to take revenge, 

1 See p 121 

2 The different versions are given m S Levi's account in JA 1900, pp 297 f£ 

Brief summary is also given by Dr P C Bagchi (Swo-Irwitaii- Studies, I- 69) 
and E Chavannes (Documents sur les Toukiue occidentaux, p 16 ol the Addi- 
tional Notes) The usurper is called the ruler of Ti-na-fu-ti, which has been 
regarded as equivalent to Tuabhukti This shows that he was a local ruler 
rather than the imperial successor of Harsha Levi’s identification, of Cha-puo- 
ho-lo with Davaka (Nowgong district, ct p 8 above) also points m the same 
direction. The river K ien fio wc has been equated with Gandavati a pas 
sible variant form of Ganfiak The diffe enccs of deta Is in the different ver 
sions have not been noted n the above ary 
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advanced as far as Cha puo holo the cap tal of Mid Indn and 
captured it after a siege of three days The carnage na-. terrible 
Three thousand of the besieged were beheaded and ten thousand 
were drowned The usurper Arjuna fed, rallied his scattered tioops 
and again offered battle He was defeated and captured, and one 
thousand of his troops were beheaded. The guards of the royal 
harem opposed the enemy's passage of the river K‘ien-t o-wei They 
were defeated The wives and children of the usurper fell into the 
hands of the enemy who also took 12,000 prisoners and more than 
30,000 domesticated animals of all kinds Then whole India trembled 
and 580 walled towns offered their submission Kumara iBhaskaia- 
varman), the king of Eastern India, sent the victor large quantities 
of provisions and equipment Alter this great triumph Wang-hiuen- 
tse returned to China m A D 648, taking with him Arjuna as a pri- 
soner The latter remained in China till his death and was given 
posthumous honours. His statue was placed on the avenue leading 
to the tomb of the Chinese emperor T’ai-tsong.” 

It was indeed a great marvel 1 With only eight thousand 
soldiers, borrowed from two neighbouring states, Wang-hiuen-tse, 
far from his home, defied the great king who sat on Harsha s throne, 
fought a series of battles, and won an easy and complete victory m 
each, killing 13,000 and imprisoning 12,000 over and above a large 
unspecified number. He captured the enemy’s capital city only after 
three days 5 siege, and 580 walled towns submitted to him, evidently 
out of fear, though his force consisted mainly of cavalry. And all 
these, including a return journey to China, were accomplished in 
the course of a year or a little more Such marvels do not often or 
easily happen, and one might justly feel sceptical about the whole 
affair. In any case, it is impossible to draw any reliable conclusion 
from this picture of an invincible hero painted by himself What 
appears to be probable is that Wang-hiuen-tse’s party was attacked 
and pillaged by some petty chief near the Himalayas, and Wang, 
with the help of some Nepalese and Tibetan soldiers, retaliated It 
is also quite likely that Harsha’s death was followed by political 
disintegration and rise of ambitious chiefs who scrambled for the 
inheritance of the vast empire left without any strong or legitimate 
heir Wang himself might have espoused the cause of one such 
rival and thus created enemies for himself. Apart from such a pro- 
vocation, it is difficult to imagine why his camp was suddenly attacked 
by the minister of Harsha who had usurped the throne. No motive 
is alleged, and it is interesting to note that the scene of action is laid 
in Nepal border of North Bihar, and not anywhere near Kanauj , the 
capital of Harsha. It is equally difficult to account for the posthu- 
mous honours shown to the rebellious Indian ruler guilty cf wanton 
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violence against the Chinese ambassador. On the whole, the story 
of Wang-hiuen-tse has little historical value, except as a general 
indication of the anarchy and confusion prevailing' in North Bihar 
and the neighbouring region after the death of Karsha What hap- 
pened to the kingdoms of Thaneswar or Kanauj we cannot say, but 
there is no ground to suppose that Harsha’s death was followed by 
a political upheaval in the whole of North India 

Although the process of the disintegration of Harsha’s empire 
cannot be traced m detail, it is clearly marked by the rise of two 
or three powerful states in its component parts. We may first 
briefly sketch their history and then take up the other states which 
lay outside the empire, 

2 THE LATER GUPTAS OF MAGADHA 

The most important succession-state of the empire was the 
kingdom of Magadha Shortly after the death of Harsha we find 
the Later Guptas ruling over it Madhava-gupta, the son of Maha- 
sena-gupta and the friend of Harsha, occupied the throne, and the 
records of the family leave no doubt that henceforth they ruled over 
a powerful principality in Magadha for nearly a century. The 
Aphsad stone inscription, 1 engraved in the reign of Adityasena, the 
son of Madhava-gupta, is the earliest record of the family, and traces 
its history from the very beginning It does not refer to any break 
m the rule of the dynasty after Mahasena-gupta, though it is almost 
certain that the family exercised no sovereign authority for a fairly 
long time during which Deva-gupta was ruling in Malwa, and at 
first Sasahka, then Purnavarman, and lastly Harsha-vardhana were 
ruling over Magadha. All the while Madhava-gupta and his elder 
brother Kumara-gupta were living in Thaneswar court as companions 
of Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana. There is a casual reference 
in the Harsha-chanta to the anointment of Kumara (as king) by 
Harsha-vardhana 2 This Kumara has been identified with Bhaskara- 
varman of Kamarupa But as the latter was an independent ruler, 
and had ascended the throne before Harsha, this view is hardly 
acceptable. 3 The probability is that Kumara-gupta was anointed 
sovereign by Harsha-vardhana If this supposition be correct, we 
must hold that Madhava-gupta succeeded his brother, though there 
is no mention of it in the Aphsad Inscription. On the other hand, it 
is equally likely that when the death of Harsha was followed by a 
scramble for power, either Madhava-gupta or his brother seized the 
opportunity to make himself master of Magadha As noted above, 4 


l 

3 


t-Jl m 202. 2, Harsha Chartta (Nunavasagar p 91 

Mookerji Harsha, p 44 THK 104. 4. See p 75 
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his ancestors were probably rulers of Magadha. and Madhav a guptas 
action m that case merely amounted to a recovery of the paternal 
kingdom, 

Madhava-gupta must have been fairly advanced in age when he 
ascended the throne, and his reign was probably a short one He 
was succeeded by his son Adityasena, the only ruler of the family 
about whom we know some details His daughter was married to 
the Maukhari Bhoga-varman, son of the sister of king Amsu-varman 
of Nepal: and Bhoga-varman’s daughter VatsadevI, the grand- 
daughter of Adityasena, became the queen of Sivadeva, king of Nepal. 
The express reference to these marriage alliances in the official re- 
cords of Nepal seems to indicate that the Later Gupta kings enjoyed 
high political and social status in Eastern India This is further 
borne out by the fact that Adityasena assumed the imperial title 
of Maharayadfnraja An inscription, 1 engraved in a temple at Deo- 
ghar (Santal Parganas ). refers to his conquest of the Chola country 
and performance of several sacrifices, including three Asvamedhas 
The characters of this inscription are, however of much later date, 
and it seems to be the copy of a record originally set up at Mandar 
hill, near Bhagalpur It is difficult to place much reliance on it, and 
we shall not be justified m assuming, on the basis of this record alone, 
that Adityasena really carried his victorious arms to the Chola 
country. Unfortunately, no other specific event is recorded of his 
reign except some pious foundations by his queen KonadevL 

The date m a short record of Adityasena has been read as 66 2 
and has been referred to the Harsha era It is accordingly held that 
Adityasena was ruling in A D 672. The reading of the date is, 
however, uncertain, and no definite conclusion can be drawn from 
it But there is hardly any doubt that he ascended the throne in 
the third quarter of the seventh century A.D 

We know the names of three successors of Adityasena, viz Deva- 
gupta, Vishnu-gupta and Jlvita-gupta. 5 They all continued the 
imperial titles and were evidently rulers of some power, but we do 
not know much about them Vishnu-gupta ruled for at least 17 
years, 4 - and Jivita-gupta probably extended his authority to some 
territory on the banks of the Gomati which once formed part of the 
Maukhari kingdom. 

No successor of Jlvita-gupta is known, and the end of the Later 
Guptas is obscure When Yasovarman of Kanauj set out on his 
victorious campaign in the east, some time m the second quarter of 
the eighth century A D , he found one king in possession of Gauda 

1 CI1 HI. p 213 fn. 2 lb d 210 

3 Ibid 215 4. hi 241 
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and Magadha It has been suggested that this ruler whose defeat 
and death at the hands of Yasovarman *s described m the poem 
Gauda-vaho (killing of the king of Gauda), is no other than Jivita- 
gupta But as the ruler is expressly called Lord of Gauda, and the 
poem is named Gauda-vaho, we should infer that the opponent of 
Yasovarman was a king of Gauda who also ruled over Magadha, 
rather than a king of Magadha, as Jivita-gupta undoubtedly was, 
whose sway extended over Gauda In any ease, we must hold that 
the power of the Later Guptas came to an end in or shortly before 
the second quarter of the eighth century A D., the last ruler Jivita- 
gupta being defeated either by a kmg of Gauda or king Yasovarman 
of Kanauj. 


3 YASOVARMAN OF KANAUJ 

The city of Kanauj was raised to the position of an imperial 
capital by Haisha-vardhana But an impenetrable gloom surrounds 
its history for more than half a century after his death When the 
obscurity lifts we find a powerful monarch Yasovarman occupying 
its throne Nothing is known of the early history and antecedents 
of this king, but one of his court-poets, the famous Vakpati, wrote a 
poetical work in Prakrit to celebrate the victorious campaign of his 
patron, and this forms the chief source of our knowledge of his life 
and reign The name of Vakpati’s poem, c Gauda-vaho ' , 2 implies 
that the defeat and death of the king of Gauda formed the mam 
theme of the work, but as a matter of fact this event is merely allud- 
ed to at the very end, and the rest of the work deals with the other 
conquests of Yasovarman The facts narrated m the poem may be 
summed up as follows — 

‘At the end of a rainy season, Yasovarman proceeded with his 
army on an expedition of conquest (vijaya-ydtrd). Passing 
through the valley of the Son, he reached the Vmdhya mountain, 
and propitiated the famous goddess Vmdhya vasmi (a form of Kali) 
residing m one of its caves Proceeding further he met the kmg of 
Magadha, who fled m terror But the vassal kings who accompanied 
the latter felt ashamed of their conduct and immediately returned 
to fight Yasovarman A great battle ensued, and the blood of 
Yasovarman’s enemies reddened the field The lord of Magadha was 
pursued and slam by Yasovarman who then proceeded to the sea- 
coast and conquered the king of the Vangas. The Vangas were 
powerful and m possession of a large number of warlike elephants, 


t. This is very doubtful, cf, HBR. pp. 94-5. 

2, This work has been edited by S F Fardit, with a learned Introduction discuss- 
ing the history of Yasovarman Mr N B TTtgikar has brought out a nd 
ed tion, with anotl er learned Introductio discussing recent views 
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but they submitted to Yasovarman and acknowledged him as the r 
suzerain 

‘The conquering hero then proceeded across the Malaya moun- 
tain after receiving the submission of the king of the Deccan (king 
of south j Then he reached that shore of the sea where Valin, taking 
the mighty Havana under his arm, roamed about at ease. Yaso- 
varman then marched upon the Parasikas and conquered them after 
a protracted and hard-fought battle He levied tributes from the 
regions rendered inaccessible by the Western Ghats He then came 
to the bank of the Narmada and, passing by the sea-coast, marched 
to Maru-desa {Desert of Rajputana). Thence he advanced towards 
Srikantha, the district round Thaneswar Passing through Kuru- 
kshetra, and visiting the scenes of the war described in the MahcL- 
bharata , Yasovarman proceeded to Ayodhya He then received the 
submission of the people living on the Mandara mountains and pro- 
ceeded towards the Himalayan region 

‘Having thus conquered the world, Yasovarman returned to his 
capital Kanauj and the vanquished kings, who were compelled to 
accompany him, were sent back to their kingdoms ’ 

It is curious that no mention is made of the king of Gauda in 
the course of this narrative of the world conquest, though the poem 
is entitled Gauda-vaho or slaying of the king of Gauda. The event 
is only incidentally alluded to in a single verse towards the end of 
the poem An old commentator, Haripala, took the lord of Magadha, 
defeated and killed by Yasovarman, to be the king of Gauda, This 
is at best an assumption , 1 but even this would hardly justify the 
title, as the number of verses devoted to the particular episode is 
very few, indeed fewer than those relating to other kings. 

As the summary shows, the description of Yasovarman’s con- 
quest is highly conventional, and it is difficult to accept as an histo- 
rical fact that he conquered all the regions m the north and south 
as described m the poem. But w T e possess some independent evi- 
dence which corroborates in a general way his conquests in the east 
An inscription , 2 found at Naianda, refers to Yasovarman as the 
paramount suzerain, and it may be taken to indicate that his author- 
ity extended over Magadha We may therefore believe that he 
carried his arms as far as Bengal and defeated the lord of Gauda 

The story of the southern conquests of Yasovarman appears, 
on the face of it, highly improbable. But there may be some basis 
for it. The inscriptions of the Chalukya king Vijayaditya, great- 

1 Cl HBR pp 94-5 

2 EJ XX 37 For various views and inferences cf references in Bhandarkars 
last No Z105 

me 
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grandson of the famous Pulake^m II refer to a fight with a king who 
is not named but is described as the Lord of the North, or whole of 
Uttarapatha ( sakclottarapatha-ndtha ) ’ The battle took place dur- 
ing the reign of Vinayaditya and most probably towards its close, 
about A D 695. The Chalukya king defeated the enemy and ob- 
tained from him ‘the symbols of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna, the 
Palidhvaja banner, 1 and other insignia of imperial power. Now the 
reference to the Ganga and the Yamuna shows that the battle pro- 
bably took place in the Gahga-Yamuna doab Considering - the date 
and the locality of the battle, and the designation of the defeated 
king as the ‘Lord of the whole of Uttarapatha’, it is not unreasonable 
to identify him with Yasovarman The account of the victory, as 
reported m the Chalukya inscriptions, need not be taken as literally 
true For there are good grounds to believe that it was in the 
northern campaign that Vijayaditya, the Chalukya crown-prince, 
was taken captive by the enemy Thus both sides might claim vic- 
tory, and if the identification of the northern king" with Yasovarman 
be accepted, we can easily account for the panegyrics of his court- 
poet 1 

As regards his conquests m the west, there is only slight indirect 
corroboration It is now generally recognised that Yasovarman is 
possibly identical with Yi-sha-fu-mo, king of Central India, who 
sent his minister, the Buddhist monk Pu-ta-sm (Buddhasena), to the 
court of China m A D 731 2 Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, sent an 
embassy to China in A D 736, and probably referred to Yasovar- 
man. as an ally 3 It may be held that both these kings asked for 
Chinese help against the Arabs and Tibetans who were making in- 
roads upon India 4 If this view be correct, we must hold that 
Yasovarman had extended his power m the west As will be shown 
later, the Arabs, after conquering Sindh, sent an expedition against 
Kanauj which did not meet with any success The defeat of the 
Parasikas by Yasovarman possibly refers to his victories, against the 
Arabs of Sindh 

But although Yasovarman took up the noble cause of defending 
India against foreign invaders m alliance with Lalitaditya, the two 
soon fell out The imperial ambition of both was probably the real 
cause of the enmity, though it might have been accelerated by other 
circumstances We learn from the Rtiiatm anginl 6 that there was 

1 IHQ XX 183; 356-7 IA IX, pp 125 ff, 130 ff 

2 Chavannes (Tou-kme, Additional Notes, p 53 f n 2) and Di P C Bagehi 
( Smo-lndian Studies, I. 711 give this name of the envoy, hot other authorities 
name him Seng-po-ta (Sanghabhadra) 

3 Stem— Tiansl of Rajatarangmi, IV 134 note 

4 Bi Bagchi (op cit ) thinks that Yasovaiman had appealed to the Chinese 
emperor for intervention n his dispute w th Kas hmir 

5 TV 132 ff 
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a prolonged struggle between Lalitaditya and Yasovarman The 
war was at first cut short by a truce, but when the formal treaty 
was drawn up, the minister of Lalitaditya took objection to the docu- 
ment as it was entitled "a treaty of peace concluded between Yaso- 
varman and Lalitaditya,” thus giving precedence to Yasovarman 
and not to his own master Neither party was willing to yield, and 
though Lalitaditya's generals ‘were uneasy at the prolonged dura- 
tion of the war,’ he renewed the struggle The result is described 
m the three following verses of the Rdjatarangmi 1 

‘‘Yasovarman, who had been served by the poet Vakpati and 
the illustrious Bhavabhuti, upon being defeated, was reduced to the 
position of a minstrel to eulogize his (Lalitaditya’s) virtues. 

“What more need be said? The territory of Kanyakubja, from 
the bank of the Yamuna to the bank of the Kalika, was, like the 
courtyard of his residence, under his subjection. 

“Passing over Yasovarman his army reached in comfort 

the eastern ocean.” 

It appears from the first two verses that Yasovarman was 
thoroughly defeated and lost his kingdom. The third verse may be 
taken to indicate that Yasovarman’s empire extended up to the 
eastern ocean, and the whole of this territory passed into the hands 
of Lalitaditya m consequence of the defeat of Yasovarman But 
though Yasovarman lost the battle, it is doubtful whether he was 
also slain Kalhana incidentally remarks that Lalitaditya “tore up 
Yasovarman from the root.’’ 2 But it need not be taken literally 
to mean that he was killed Whether he was killed or not, his 
power was utterly broken by Lalitaditya, and he fades out of history 

The date of Yasovarman is not definitely known, but his reign 
may be placed between A D 700 and 740. 3 If, as proposed above, 
Yasovarman can be identified with the Lord of the North defeated 
by the Chalukya king Vmayaditya, his accession has to be placed 
about A.D 690 


4 KASHMIR 

Of all the kingdoms in ancient India, Kashmir alone has the 
unique advantage of possessing a written history from the earliest 
times This work, called Rajatarangmi , was written by Kalhana m 
the twelfth century A D. Although the author was well-versed in 
historical methods, and was surprisingly modern in his outlook, he 

1 rv 144-46 2 IV 140. 

3 Othfjr v ewa on tins sub ect are dis m tbc Introduction to Cauda vaho 

End Edition 
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had not got sufficient reliable materials for the early period of his 
history The result is that this part of his work is full of legends, 
and although we meet with familiar names like Kanishka, Tora- 
mana, and Mihirakula, the whole story is too confused and fanciful 
for sober history According to the scheme of chronology adopted 
by Kalhana, nearly the whole of the Gupta age is covered by the 
reign of a single kmg of the Gonanda dynasty who is said to have 
ruled for 300 years Such an extraordinary regnal period of a king 
indubitably indicates the loss of true history of the period The 
next two reigns of two brothers covering' a period of 80 years is also 
of dubious authenticity. 

But the detailed narrative of subsequent history beginning with 
a new dynasty may be taken as fairly reliable The chronology 
adopted by Kalhana for this dynasty has proved to be wrong only 
by about 30 years When we remember that it was more than 
five hundred years before the author's time, this error appears to be 
surprisingly small and invests his narrative with a fair degree of 
authenticity 

The new dynasty, known as the Karkota or Naga dynasty, was 
founded by Durlabha-vardhana. He had married the daughter of 
the last king of the Gonanda dynasty named Baladitya, and as the 
latter had no son, succeeded to the throne (c. AD 627) During 
his reign Kashmir was visited by Hiuen Tsang. The Chinese pil- 
grim has given a very long account of Kashmir, but it contains little 
of historical interest We, however, learn from him that five other 
states, viz Takshasila (Rawalpindi district), Simhapura (Salt Range 
region), Urasa (Hazara or Abbottabad district), Pan-nu-tso (Punch), 
and Rajapura (Rajaori) were subject to Kashmir We may thus 
hold that Durlabha-vardhana ruled over not only Kashmir proper, 
but a part of the western and north-western Punjab as well 

Nothing of historical importance is known of Durlabha-vardhana 
and his son and successor Durlabhaka, who reigned respectively for 
36 and 50 years. 

Durlabhaka was succeeded by his eldest son Chandraplda In 
AD 713 this king sent an envoy to the Chinese emperor asking for 
aid against the Arabs As will be noted below (§12), Muhammad-ibn- 
Qasim probably reached the frontier of Kashmir about this time 
Although Chandraplda did not receive any aid from China, he w r as 
able to defend his kingdom against Arab aggression. The recall and 
death of the Arab leader, which shortly followed, gave a brief respite 
to Kas hm ir. According to the Chinese chronicles the Chinese 
emperor granted the title of king to Chandrap da m A D 720 This 
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probably means no more than that Chandrapida was recognised ad 
king by the Chinese emperor 

King Chandrapida was renowned for his piety and justice It 
is recorded by Kalhana that when the king proposed to build a 
temple, a tanner refused to give up his hut which was on the pro- 
posed site When the matter was reported to the king, he consider- 
ed his own officers to be at fault, not the tanner. ‘‘Stop the build- 
ing,’ 5 he cried out, “or have it erected elsewhere ” The tanner him- 
self came to the king and represented: “Since my birth this hut 
has been to me like a mother, witness of good and evil days. I can- 
not bear to see it pulled down today.” Still he agreed to give up 
his hut “if His Majesty would come to his dwelling and ask for it 
m accordance with propriety ” As soon as the king heard this, he 
went to the tanner's hut and bought it The reign of this king was 
full of just and humane acts like this, and he may almost be said to 
have been a martyr to his sense of justice. Once he punished a 
Brahmana who had secretly murdered another Brahmana by witch- 
craft. The former nursed deep wrath over his punishment, and was 
instigated by the king’s younger brother Taraplda to use his witch- 
craft against the king Thus died the noble king Chandrapida after 
a reign of eight years and a half. The fratricide Taraplda then 
ascended the throne. His inglorious rule of four years was full of 
cruel and bloody deeds. He was followed by his younger brother 
Lalitaditya Muktaplda, the greatest king of the dynasty. 

Lalitaditya ascended the throne about A.D 724. He was ‘eager 
for conquests and passed his life chiefly on expeditions 5 As already 
related, he entered into an alliance with Yaiovarman, and defeated 
the Tibetans Like Yasovarman, and probably for similar reasons, 
he sent a diplomatic mission m A.D. 733 to the Chinese emperor m 
order to induce him to make common cause against the Tibetans. 1 
The mission was received with honour by the emperor who recognis- 
ed the king of Kashmir as his royal ally, 2 but no military assistance 
was sent from China. But even unaided, Lalitaditya succeeded m 
defeating not only the Tibetans but also the mountain tribes on the 
north and north-western frontier of his kingdom, such as the Dards, 
Kambojas and Turks. 

But the most important of the expeditions of Lalitaditya was 
that against Yasovarman to which reference has already been made. 
By that victory, Lalitaditya not only made himself master of Kanauj, 

1 Cf Chavannes, Tou-kiue, pp 186-8, 209. According to Dr. P. C Bagchi 
official correspondence was exchanged between China and Kashmir m AD 724 
(Sxno Indian Studies I 71) This possibly refers to the reign of Lalitaditya. 

2 Hie official history says that the Emperor awarded the title of the 

Tcmg of Kashmir' to Mukt5p da” (Ibid) 
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but also acquired the theoretical right of suzerainty over the vast 
conquests of his late enemy In order effectively to assert these 
rights Lalitaditya, according to Kalhana, undertook a digvijciya or 
world-wide campaign which is described m detail by Kalhana. After 
defeating Yasovarman, he proceeded to the eastern ocean and reach- 
ed Kalinga. The king of Gauda probably acknowledged his suze- 
rainty without a fight, for he sent elephants to j om the army of 
Lalitaditya Passing through Karnata, ruled over by queen Batta 
who paid him homage, Lalitaditya reached the bank of the Kaveri 
and even conquered some of the islands Turning west he overran 
the seven Konkanas and advanced as far as Dvaraka (in the western 
extremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula). Then he conquered Avanti 
and many other states till he reached the hilly regions an the north- 
west. Here he conquered the Kambojas, Tukharas (Turks), 
Bhauttas (Tibetans), Daradas and also a king called Mammuni. 
Mention is also made of Pragjyotisha, Strirajya (Realm of the Ama- 
zons) and the Uttara-Kurus which are more conventional and my- 
thical than real names 

It is difficult to say how far this conventional account may be 
regarded as historically true That Lalitaditya proceeded m his 
conquering expedition as far as Bengal in the east is corroborated 
by a story told later by Kalhana and by the casual mention of an 
image ot Buddha brought from Magadha. But it is difficult to be- 
lieve without corroborative evidence that he conquered the Deccan 
or South India. It is likely that Mammuni, whom he is said to have 
defeated thrice, refers to the Arab ruler As will be noted below, the 
Arabs are said to have reached the frontier of Kashmir and conquered 
Kangra It is very likely, therefore, that Lalitaditya met them in 
this region The fact that the Arabs could not gain any lasting 
success m this direction supports the view that Lalitaditya thoroughly 
defeated them and freed the Punjab from their depredation. There 
may also be a great deal of truth in the reputed victories of Lalita- 
ditya against the Kambojas, Turks, Dards and Tibetans who sur- 
rounded the kingdom of Kashmir But nothing can be asserted with 
certainty. 

Although corroborative evidence is lacking, and final judgment 
about the nature and extent of Lahtaditya’s victorious campaign has 
to be suspended, there is no valid reason to regard the whole thing 
as mere fiction. It should be remembered that we have here to deal 
with, not a conventional poetic description in a Kavya, but a state- 
ment of facts made by a historian whose sobriety of judgment and 
regard for historical truth are vouched for by his work Ma king 
due allowance for the partial ty and exaggeration of a court historian 
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and the imperfect knowledge of events whicn had taken place more 
than four centuries before Kalhana s time, we cannot but regard 
Lalitaditya as a great conqueror. His extensive conquests made 
the kingdom of Kashmir, for the time being, the most powerful 
empire that India had seen since the days of the Guptas No won- 
der that for centuries the Kashmirians celebrated the victories of 
the great emperor whom, with pardonable exaggeration, they chose 
to call the universal monarch. 

Lalitaditya lavished the great resources of this mighty empire 
m adorning his kingdom with beautiful towns, and decorating the 
towns with fine buildings, monasteries, temples and images of gods 
The most famous of his works is the Martanda temple, ruins of 
which still form ‘‘the most striking' remains which have survived 
of the ancient architecture of Kashmir 11 

Kalhana, the author of Rdjatarangim > has drawn a magnificent 
picture of this celebiated king But two incidents have left an 
indelible , stain on the character of this great emperor. Once m a 
fit of drunkenness he oidered the town of Pravarapura to be burnt 
down; though afterwards in his sober moments he repented of it, 
and was glad to find that the ministers had disobeyed lus orders. 
The second incident is more revolting. He summoned the king of 
Bengal (Gauda) to Kashmir and promised him safe-conduct, mak- 
ing the image of Vishnu Panhasakesava the surety for his promise 
All the same he had the king assassinated by hirelings It is as 
difficult to find any motive for this foul treachery as to condone it 
in. any way. The sequel of this story is interesting in the extreme. 
A few devoted followers of the murdered king undertook the long 
journey from Bengal to Kashmir, and invested the temple of the 
god who had been made the surety. The priests closed the gates, 
but they were forced open. The Bengali heroes reached the statue 
of Vishnu Ramasvamin, and mistaking it for that of Panhasakesava, 
they overturned it and broke it into pieces. While doing this, they 
were all cut to pieces by the Kashmirian soldiers who had just 
arrived from the capital Kalhaiia pays a just tribute to the heroism 
of the small but devoted band of Bengalis ‘'What of the long 
journey which had to be accomplished and what of the devotion 
for the dead lord? Even the creator cannot achieve what the 
Gaudas did on that occasion Even to this day the temple of 
Ramasvamin is seen empty, whereas the world is filled with the 
fame of the Gauda heroes.” 

Lalitaditya died about A.D 760 ‘ after a reign of thirty-six 

L According to the data furnished by Ra-atarangvn- La’-tad'tya reigned from 
A_D S95 to 73 9 But C gham suggested zn the light of Chinese evidence 
that the dates of fangs of this period as given by should be broughl 
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years He was Xollowed by a succession of weak kings who were 
unable to maintain the power and prestige of the family. One 
among them, his grandson Jayaplda, seems to have made a serious 
attempt to regain the lost ascendancy, but no conspicuous success 
attended his efforts The dynasty, however, continued to rule over 
Kashmir till about the middle of the ninth century A D. 

5. NEPAL 

The death of Amiu-varman was followed by a period of con- 
fusion m Nepal Jishnu-gupta, who succeeded to his position, is 
known from four inscriptions to have ruled over the entire valley 
m the year 48 of the era used by Amsu-varman It appears from the 
name-ending that he was probably not related to Amsu-varman 
although both used the same era and lived in the same palace, 
Kailasakuta-Bhavana. Levi has identified Jishnu-gupta with 
Kishnoo-gupta, one of the three Abhira chiefs mentioned m the 
Va msavalis.' 1 Be that as it may, there seems to be no doubt that 
Jishnu-gupta was a usurper In one of Amsu-varman's inscriptions, 
dated year 39, reference is made to Yuvaraja Udayadeva, This 
heir-presumptive to the throne probably belonged to the Lichchhavi 
family But either he died before Amsu-varman or was removed by 
Jishnu-gupta The latter issued coins m his own name, but con- 
tinued the fiction of the Lichchhavi sovereignty by placing on the 
throne of the Lichchhavis at Mana-griha, first Dhruvadeva and 
then Manadeva 

Jishnu-gupta’s power was, however, short-lived For already in 
A D 643, or a little later, we find Narendradeva of the Lichchhavi 
family on the throne of Nepal He occupies a prominent place m 
the Nepalese chronicles, being very intimately connected with the 
cult of Matsyendranatha, the patron-saint of the valley of Nepal. 
Chinese sources give us some interesting information about him. 
They tell us that the father of Narendradeva was removed from the 
throne by his younger brother. Narendradeva fled to Tibet, and 
with the help of the Tibetan king recovered his paternal throne. 
He consequently became a vassal of the Tibetan king. 2 


down by about 25 to 31 years This view is now generally accepted The 

whole question has been thoroughly discussed by S P Pandit who maintains 

the correctness of Kalhana’s date (Cf Inti oduetion to his Edition of Gauda- 
vaho). 

1 Nepal II 157 ff 

2. Cf the account of Nepal given in the History of the Tang dynasty Tho 

author of Che kia fan^che piled m AJ3 650 also says that the kingdom of 

Nepal is really a I state of Tibet (JA 1884, Part IT pp 04-5 ff) 
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It was during the re gn of Narendradeva that a Chinese mission 
visited Nepal, for the first tune, m A D. 643 or a little later The 
king received, with all honours, the envoy Li-y-piao and his party 
who then proceeded to the court of Harsha-vardhana The memor- 
able mission of Wang-hiuen-tse to India m A.D. 647-648 passed 
through Nepal, and the envoy returned shortly after to ask for 
aid against the Indian king who had usurped the throne of Harsha 
and ill-treated the Chinese embassy. This episode has already been 
narrated above 1 2 m detail. Narendradeva helped the envoy with 
7,000 horsemen, and throughout his reign maintained friendly rela- 
tions with China A large number of Chinese pilgrims visited 
Nepal during Ms reign and he sent a mission to the Imperial court 
in A.D 651. The Chinese account represents Nepal, under him, 
as a peaceful, civilised and flourishing country. 3 

For the period after Amsu-varman the account given m the 
Vams avails differs widely from what is given m the epig'raphic records, 
and it is impossible to reconcile the two. The Pasupati Temple 
inscription informs us that Narendradeva was succeeded by his 
son Sivadeva and the latter by his son Jayadeva. We learn from the 
same record that Sivadeva’s queen Vatsadevi was the daughter of 
the Maukharl Bhoga-varman, and grand-daughter (daughter’s 
daughter) of Adityasena, king of Magadha. Now, Bhoga-varman 
was the sister’s son of Amiu-varman, and as Narendradeva reigned 
within a few years of Amsu-varman's death, the marriage between 
Sivadeva and Vatsadevi not only fits in with the chronological 
scheme, but may be looked upon as a political alliance between rival 
claimants to the throne. But the dates of Sivadeva and Jayadeva, 
as known from their records, do not quite fit m with that of 
Narendradeva. For an inscription of the first is dated 119 and that 
of the second 157. Referred to the Harsha era these would be equi- 
valent to A.D. 725 and 763 and if we assume the use of the Tibetan 
era of AD. 595 they would correspond to A.D 714 and AD. 752 
In either case, we have too long an interval between the known date 
of Narendradeva (A D 643) on the one hand and those of Sivadeva 
and Jayadeva on the other More than seventy years separate the 
father and son and there is an interval of 120 years between the 
known reign-periods of grandfather and grandson. These may not 
be impossible, but are certainly very unlikely, and it may there- 

1. Nepal, II 164 Elsewhere (Ibzd, I 158) Levi says that the embassy was receiv- 
ed by Narendradeva either on its way to or back from Magadha which it visit- 
ed m A D 643 Levi’s statement that Narendradeva was already king m A D 643 
is contradicted by his observation, that about A.D. 645 Jishnu-gupta’s successor 
was expelled and king Narendradeva of the legitimate dynasty had recovered 
the throne (Nepal, H 162) 

2. See p 124 f. 3 For the account of the 
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fore be doubted whether Narendxadeva mentioned in the Pasupat 
Temple Inscription as the father of Sivadeva and grandfather of 
Jayadeva, was identical with the king whom the Chinese mention 
as having occupied the throne in Nepal in A.D 643 

Leaving aside the genealogy, there is hardly any doubt that 
the two Lichchhavi kings, Sivadeva and his son Jayadeva, ruled m 
Nepal during the first half of the eighth century A D. The Tibetan 
kings were very powerful during this period and undoubtedly 
exercised suzerainty over Nepal, but probably they did not inter- 
fere m the internal administration of the kingdom Nepal revolted 
in A.D. 702, but was soon reconquered In a grant of Sivadeva, 
dated A D. 714, reference is made to Bhotta-Vishti or ‘Corvee 3 pay- 
able to Tibet. 1 

Jayadeva married Rajyamatl, daughter of Sri Harshadeva, king 
of Gauda, Odra, Kalmga, Kosala and other countries, who was des- 
cended from the race of Bhagadatta. The identity of this king 
Harsha is not yet satisfactorily' established The reference to the 
dynasty of Bhagadatta seems to associate him with Assam, but 
this is by no means certain 2 

Jayadeva assumed the epithet para-chakra-kama (desirous 
of the domains of enemies), and a verse of the Pasupati Temple 
Inscription is so worded as to yield a double meaning, one describ- 
ing the personal beauty of the king, and the other implying that he 
had conquered or exercised supremacy over Anga, Kamarupa, 
Kahchl and Saurashtra Although some scholars have accepted 
this latter meaning as historical fact, 3 it would perhaps be wiser 
to regard it as mere poetic effusion. 

The reign of Jayadeva practically closes the period under 
review. But a brief reference may be made to the culture and 
civilisation of Nepal Hiuen Tsang 4 remarks about the people that 
their manners are false and perfidious, and their temperament is 
hard and fierce with little regard to truth or honour. We are 
further told that they are unlearned but skilful in the arts, and 
their appearance is ungainly and revolting. This description, 
though hardly flattering, is more applicable to the primitive hill- 
tribes who formed the mass of the people But there is no doubt 
that there was also a cultured and civilised element in the popu- 
lation This is evident from the large number of inscriptions dated 
between fourth or fifth and eighth century A.D. They show that 
m language, literature, art, religion and social ideas, Nepal formed 

1 Ne pal II. ITS ff. ^ 2 HBR , 85. 

3 Dr Basak: ’ii BNI 301 Levi, howtve- thinks that the verse is merely a poetic 

effusion {Nepal II 170) Lndraj also did not attach any polities si 

to the vorse 4. HTB H. 80 81 
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an integral part of India and was completely saturated w th its 
culture It had close political and social association with India, and 
had not yet developed that isolation which characterised it m later 
ages. It was a strong centre of both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
religions, and m spite of strange vicissitudes of fortune, it has still 
retained vestiges of its old Indian culture 

6 KAMARUPA 

We have already traced the history of Kamanina up to the 
accession of Bhaskara-varman 1 He is the best known king of the 
dynasty which had been ruling m Kamarupa since the fourth cen- 
tury A D. We have seen how he formed a diplomatic alliance with 
Harsha-vardhana This was probably due to the growing power 
of Sasanka who was a common enemy of both The speech which 
Banabhatta puts into the mouth of his ambassador Hamsavega 
supports this view. The latter said with reference to his master, 
that it was his ‘“firm resolution never to do homage to any being” 
except Siva, and one of the means of realising this ambition was 
friendship with Harsha. Harsha, too, m accepting the “‘imperish- 
able alliance” offered by Bhaskara-varman, remarked. ‘‘With me 
for his friend, to whom save Siva need he pay homage 9 ” 2 These 
statements indicate that Bhaskara-varman was apprehensive of 
some ruler imposing suzerainty upon him, and he sought to avert 
this evil by forming an alliance with Harsha. There can be hardly 
any doubt that this dreaded ruler was Sasanka 

Nothing is known about the practical results of this alliance 
Whether Bhaskara-varman offered any help to Harsha m his mili- 
tary campaigns, particularly those against Sasanka, we cannot say 
But his mam object was evidently fulfilled, as his kingdom does not 
seem to have suffered in any way from Sasanka or any one else 
Probably the alliance bore more fruits after the death of Sasanka, 
for Bhaskara-varman was m occupation of a large part of Bengal, 
at least for some time. This is clear from the accounts of Hiuen 
Tsang 

When Hiuen Tsang was staying at Nalanda, Bhaskara-varman 
sent a messenger to Sllabhadra, head of that monastery, with a 
request to send the ‘great priest from China 1 to him. Sllabhadra 
did not comply with it, and even refused a second request Then 
Bhaskara-varman grew angry and threatened Sllabhadra that if the 
Chinese priest were not sent, ‘he will equip his army and elephants 
and trample to the very dust the monastery of Nalanda.’ The 
threat had the desired effect Hiuen Tsang visited "pa and 


1 See pp 88-02. 


2 Harsha chanta Tr by Orwell and Tb 
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stayed there for a month It was now the turn of Harsha vardhana 
to get angry, for he, too, had asked the Chinese priest to see him, 
but his request was disregarded He now sent a messenger to 
Bhaskara-varman ‘bidding him to send the priest of China to him 
at once ' Bhaskara-varman replied: “He can take my head, but he 
cannot take the Chinese priest ” Harsha was “greatly enraged,” 
and replied by the laconic message “send the head so that I may 
have it immediately by my messenger who is to bring it here ” 
Bhaskara-varman, deeply alarmed, immediately ordered his army 
of 20,000 elephants and his ships. 30,000 in number, to be equipped 
Then embarking with Hiuen Tsang he passed along the Ganga to 
Kajangala where Harsha was staying This submissive attitude 
pleased Harsha, and the two were reconciled Bhaskara-varman 
accompanied Harsha to Kanauj to attend the great festival, referred 
to before He also attended the quinquennial assembly at Prayaga 1 

If the curious wrangle between Harsha- vardhana and Bhaskara- 
varman, as reported by Hiuen Tsang, be true m any degree, we 
must hold that the relation between the two kings had suffered a 
great change It was no longer an alliance on equal terms, but such 
as normally subsists between a haughty powerful monarch and his 
weaker neighbour But neither this story, nor the fact that 
Bhaskara-varman attended the religious ceremonies of Harsha can 
legitimately lead to the conclusion that Bhaskara-varman was a 
feudatory of Harsha, or was politically subordinate to him in any 
way. Considering the difference in pow T er and prestige between 
himself and his old ally, Bhaskara no doubt thought it politic to be 
m the good graces of Harsha by avoiding unpleasant acts, but there 
is nothing to show that he lost his political independence in any 
degree or that Harsha had any pretensions to suzerainty over him 2 

On the other hand, Hiuen Tsang’s story implies that Bhaskara- 
varman had some political hold over Bengal It is otherwise diffi- 
cult to explain his threat to send an army to reduce Nalanda to dust, 
and his voyage along the Ganga with his fleet and army This view 
is supported by the fact that he issued a land-grant from his victo- 
rious camp at Karna-suvarna, the old capital of Sasanka 3 This 
grant is not dated, and it may be argued that Bhaskara-varman 
came into possession of Bengal after Harsha’s death. But as the 
other two facts relate to the lifetime of Harsha, it is more likely that 
Bhaskara occupied Bengal even before the death of the former 
Possibly Sasanka’s empire was partitioned between the two, Harsha 
taking West Bengal, Orissa, and Kongoda, and Bhaskara-varman 


1 Uje 171 2 


2 P/HC VI 48 


3 El XU 65 
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taking the rest of Bengal But no definite opinion can be hazarded 
with the meagre information available 

We hear of Bhaskara-varman again in connection with the 
strange expedition of Wang-hiuen-tse 1 After the latter had 
thoroughly crushed the power of the minister who had usurped the 
throne of Harsha, he received large quantities of provisions and 
equipments from Bhaskara-varman Whether the king of Kama- 
rupa was connected m any way with the strange political events 
that took place after the death of Harsha, cannot be determined. 
But the sequel was positively unfavourable to him and his kingdom 
The Tibetan king Sron-btsan-sgam-po, who was drawn into Indian 
politics by the expedition of Wang-hiuen-tse, is said to have con- 
quered Assam 2 * 4 There may be some truth in this, for so far as we 
can judge from available records, the dynasty of Pushya-varman 
came to an end with Bhaskara-varman after a rule of more than 
three hundred years, and the kingdom of Kamarupa was occupied 
by a Mlechchha ruler named Salastambha . 2 It is not unlikely that 
the downfall of the old dynasty was caused by the Tibetan invasion, 
though nothing definite can be said on this point We know the 
names of a few successors of Salastambha, but nothing of their 
history A king of this dynasty, called both Harsha and Harsha- 
varman, has been identified with king Harshadeva of the Bhaga- 
datta dynasty, who is referred to in a Nepal Inscription as the father 
of Rajyamati (queen of Jayadeva) and the king of Gauda, Udra, 
Kalinga, Kosala and other countries J_ This identification must re- 
main doubtful until independent evidence of these great achieve- 
ments of Hansha or Harsha is forthcoming There were other 
dynasties in India who traced descent from Bhagadatta , 5 and it is 
doubtful whether Harsha had really any claim to this title 6 On 
the whole, the century following the death of Bhaskara-varman may 
be regarded as a dark period m the history of Kamarupa. 


1 See p 125 2 Levi, Nepal, II 148 

3 V, 9 of the Bargaon CP. of F.atnapaia ( JASB , 1898, p 99) leaves no doubt that 

Salastambha belonged to a different dynasty It has been argued, on the basis 
of the copper-plates of Vanamala (JA,SB IX 766) and Balavarman (JASB 
1897, p 285) that Salastambha belonged to the dynasty of Karaka and Bhaga- 
datta (KSS 19, IHQ, 1927. p 844) But v 7 of the former and v 9 of the lattei 
refer respectively to Fralambha and the predecessors of Salastambha, and not 
to Salastambha himself, as descended from Naraka The former implies that 
kings beginning from Salastambha and ending m Harisha belonged to a dynasty 
different from that to which Pralambha belonged (of DHN1 I 211-2) 

4 1A, IX 179, JR AS, 1898, pp 384-5, DHN1, I. 241 See above, p 138 

5 2 g the Kara dynasty of Orissa There was also another ruling m Chitral (IHQ, 
XIV 841 BV VI 111) 

6 See footnote 3 above 
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7 BENGAL 

The history of Bengal during the century following the death 
of Sasanka is obscure in the extreme It is certain, however, that 
Bengal lost the political solidarity brought about by that great 
king and was divided into a number of independent principalities 
Hiuen Tsang, travelling in Bengal about A D 638, shortly after the 
death of Sasanka, mentions the names of five such kingdoms, viz 
Kajahgala, Pundravardhana, Karnasuvama, Tamralipti and Sama- 
tata 1 The first roughly comprises the region round Rajmahal, the 
second, Northern Bengal, the third and fourth, West Bengal, and the 
fifth, East Bengal 

This political disintegration of the kingdom of Sasanka imme- 
diately after his death is hinted in Manjuifl-Mulakalpa It des- 
cribes the Gauda-tantra or the political system of Gauda as reduced 
to mutual mistrust, leading to civil war in course of which one king 
ruled for a week, another for a month, and then a republic was estab- 
lished Thereafter Sasanka’s son gamed the throne, but he ruled 
only for about eight months 2 This anarchy and confusion were 
probably the causes or results of the invasion of Harsha and 
Bhaskara-varman, each of whom, as noted above, ruled over parts 
of Bengal for some time. 

Soon a powerful kingdom was established m Gauda or West 
Bengal by Jayanaga. He issued a land-grant 3 from Karnasuvama, 
which was the capital of Sasanka and subsequently passed into the 
hands of Bhaskara-varman. The date of Jayanaga is not definitely 
known, but he flourished probably a little while after Bhaskara- 
varman, 4 and freed Karnasuvama and the surrounding region from 
the yoke of that king The title Mahamjadhiraja assumed by 
Jayanaga and the coins issued by him show that he was a powerful 
iuler of considerable authority, but the extent of his kingdom is 
difficult to determine. 

We do not know the name of Jayanaga's successor or anything 
about the kingdom of Gauda after his death. It has been held by 
some that it passed into the hands of the Later Guptas, 6 but of this 
we have no evidence. 

Of Vanga or East Bengal we possess a little more information 
According to Hiuen Tsang, Brahmana kings ruled over this territory 
m the first half of the seventh century AD., and Bilabhadra, the 
head of the University of Nalanda, was a scion of this family 6 This 

1 HTB, n 193, HTW, II. 1S2 2 7 HU 51 3 PI, XVIII 60 

4 Aceoidmg to Dr R G Basak Jayanaga was a predecessor of Sasanka (HN1, 140) 

Fo full dis on cf HBR 80 

5 HAJ 138 8 HTW H 109 
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dynasty was overthrown by a Buddhist family, four of whose 
kings are known to us, viz. Khadgodyama, Jatakhadga, Devakhadga, 
and Rajarajabhaia, each being the son of his predecessor The kmg 
of Samatata, named Eajabhata, referred to by I-tsing, can certainly 
be identified with Rajaraiabhata of the Khadga dynasty It is also 
very likely that king Devavarma of Eastern India, mentioned by the 
same Chinese pilgrim, is the same as Devakhadga This and otner 
evidences indicate that the Khadga dynasty was ruling m the latter 
naif of the seventh century A D in East Bengal, and probably also 
over a considerable part of Southern and Central Bengal. 1 

In the first half of the eighth century A D Bengal was subjected 
to a series of foreign invasions. A king of the Saila dynasty con- 
quered North Bengal This dynasty, which originally ruled in. the 
Himalayan region, later spread to the east and south, and founded 
branches in Kail, Vmdhya region and North Bengal Nothing is 
however, known of their rule in any of these kingdoms 

Later some time between A D 725 and 735, Yasovarman con- 
quered both West and East Bengal If, as noted above, 2 it is assum- 
ed that m those days both Magadha and Gauda were under one ruler, 
then we must hold that Magadha was conquered by Gauda, rather 
than that Gau$la was conquered by Magadha. For otherwnse, there 
is no rational explanation of the name Gauda-vaho i killing of 
Gauda) applied to the great poetical work which describes Yaso- 
varman’s conquests 3 

YasovarmaiTs conquest was short-lived, but Gauda had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir * 
Later, Gauda regained its independence, but the whole of Northern 
and Western Bengal was split up into a number of independent 
states. According to Rajataranghu when Jayapida, the grandson 
of Lalitaditya, lost the throne of Kashmir, he came to the city of 
Pundravardhana (near Bogra) in North Bengal, whose ruler Jayanta 
was subordinate to the king of Gauda Jayapida married Jayanta s 
daughter, defeated the five Gauda chiefs, and made his father-m-law 
the overlord of them all 3 


1 HER. 86. 2 See p 127 f 3 HBR 94 4 See pp 134, 5 

5 KRT XV 402-463 The whole episode reads more like a romance than history 
and can hardly be regarded as historical As Jayapida ascended the throne 
about 19 years after the death ot Lalitaditya, tins event must have taken, place 
after AD. 780 according to the duonology adopted above (.p 135). Some scholars, 
however, as noted above (p 135, fn 1), place Lalitaditya's death in A D 7o2 
and so Jayapida’s accession would fall about A.D 751 The political condition 
of Gauda described by Kalliana would be more suitable to this earlier da+e 
But m any tl e passage preserves a memory of the political disintegration 

of Gauda 
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In an inscnpt on of Nepal Harsha the father m law of king 
Jayadeva, is described as the lord of Gauda and other countries 
As Harsha is said to have belonged to the Bhagadatta dynasty it is 
generally assumed that he was a ruler of Kamarupa But this is by 
no means certain, as kings claiming descent from Bhagadatta are 
known to have ruled, not only m Kamarupa, but also in Orissa and 
other regions We have no independent evidence that any king of 
Kamarupa or Orissa ruled over Bengal during this period, and we 
cannot say how far the assumption of the title ‘Lord of Gauda’ by 
Harsha was justified by his actual conquests 1 2 

Epigraphic evidences supply the names of two kings of Samatata 
of the Rata dynasty, viz Jivadharana, and Sridharana. and also of a 
few kings m East Bengal such as Lokanatha, Jayatungavarsha, ruling 
about this time, bux we do not possess any definite information about 
their mutual relations and of their status or the extent of their king- 
dom 3 The Tibetan priest Taranatha refers to a Chandra dynasty 
in East Bengal, the last two kings of which, Govichandra and Lalita- 
chandra, probably ruled early m the eighth century AD 4 

Although it is not possible to reconstruct, even, in outline, the 
political history of Bengal since the death of Sasanka, the facts men- 
tioned above leave no doubt that anarchy and confusion caused by 
political disintegration marked its course throughout the period 
A D 650-750 This was mainly due to a series of foreign invasions 
and rapid changes of ruling dynasties. The result was, as Tara- 
natha so characteristically puts it, that there was no powerful ruler 
m either Gauda or Vanga, but every Kshatriya, Grandee, Brahmana, 
or merchant was a king m his own house. 5 A contemporary record 
describes the political condition of Bengal by the well-known term 
'Matsyanyaya > (like fish), which denotes a state of anarchy in which 
might alone is right, as in a pond where the stronger fish devours the 
weaker ones. 6 Such was the miserable state of Bengal for more 
Than 100 years after the death of Sasanka. 

8. ORISSA 

The Sailodbhavas continued to rule in Kongoda even after 
Harsha’s conquest 7 Several records give us an account of the 
family beginning with Ayasohhlta born m the family of Sainya- 
bhita I This Ayasobhlta had a son named Samyabhita II As we 

1 See pp 138, 141 

2 HBR 85 For an account of the roval families m different parts ot India claim- 
ing descent from Bhagadatta, cf BV, VI, 111 

3 IHQ, XXIII 221, 4. HBR, 88-89 

j Ibid 183 6 Ibid 07 

7 For the e her history of the dynasty ct pp 92 ff above 
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have seen above, a group of three kings m this family named Sainya- 
bhita I (Madhavaraja I), Ayasobhita and Sainyabhlta II (Madhava- 
raja II) ruled m the latter half of the sixth and the beginning ol the 
seventh century AD. Some scholars 1 think that the two groups of 
kings are identical But there are two objections to this view. In 
the latter group Ayasobhita is said to be a son of Samyabhita, but 
in the former he is said to be born m the family of that king. It is 
very doubtful whether a son of a king would be referred to, m an" 
official lecord, as born in his family Secondly the alphabets of 
the records of the former group of kings are distinctly later. But 
recently one record of this family (No 2) has come to light which 
is written in characters not very dissimilar to those used by the 
other group of kings. This has no doubt strengthened the case for 
the identification of the two groups of kings, but this point must still 
be regarded as uncertain, and some scholars 2 regard the former 
group as different from and reigning later than the latter. 

The two theories would thus give us two alternative schemes 
of chronology as follows - — 

I 

1 Rapabhita (c A D 550) 

S 

2 Samyabhita I Madhavaraja I (c A.D 575) 

t 

3 Ayasobhita I (c AD 600) 

4 Samyabhita II Madhavaraja II (c AD. 615) 

II 

In continuation of the above — 

5. Ayasobhita II (born in the family of No 4) 

6. Samyabhita III Maahavavarman (also called Srinivasa). 

Those who hold that kings numbered 5 and 6 above were differ- 
ent from 3 and 4, place them m the seventh, eighth or even in the 
ninth century A D. Those who identify them naturally fix the dare 
on the basis of the Ganj am copper-plate according to which Samya- 
bhita II (4 and 6) was a feudatory of Sasanka m A.D. 619 Another 
copper-plate (No 2) issued by the king is dated in the year 50, and 
this, referred to Harsha Era, would be equivalent to A D 656. The 
king would thus have a long reign of more than forty years. 

1 N. G Majumdar (£/, XXIV, 151), N P Chakravarti (El, XXI. 36), R D. 
Bancrji, Omia I 130 

2 B. G Baaak (UNI 170 El 126-7) Kielhom El VII 102) For further 

reference* cf. JAHRS X 5 
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According to the last-mentioned record and several others, he was 
a very powerful ruler and performed great sacrifices like Asvamedha 
He was succeeded by his son Ayasobhita II (or III) Madhyamaraja, 
who ruled for at least 26 years and performed Vajapeya. Asva- 
medha and other sacrifices The king granted lands in Kataka- 
bhukt 1 , and if this be the same as the region round modern Cuttack, 
the kingdom of the Sailodbhavas apparently extended up to the 
Mahanadi jn the north beyond the traditional boundary of Kongoda 
It would thus appear that the Sailodbhavas recovered their inde- 
pendence and extended their authority, either immediately after 
the death of Harsha-vardhana or some time later 

Ayasobhita II for III) was succeeded by Manabhlta Dharmaraja. 
During his reign there was a disastrous civil war. Madhava, a junior 
member of the royal family, rebelled and seized the throne, but was 
defeated by Dharmaraja at Phasika. Madhava then made an 
alliance with king Trivara, but they were defeated at the foot of 
the Vindhyas, This king Trivara has been identified by some 
scholars with the SomavamsI kmg Mahasivagupta Tlvaradeva, 1 but 
as the chronology of both the Sailodbhava and the SomavamsI kings 
is extremely uncertain, this identification is highly problematical 
Be that as it may, it reflects great credit upon king Dharmaraja that 
he quelled the rebellion and could pursue his enemies up to the 
Vmdhyas. 

A single record, the Tekkali grant, gives the names of three 
kings who succeeded Dharmaraja. but no particulars about them are 
known. These are (1) his son Madhyamaraja II Ranakshobha, 
(2) Allavaraja, paternal cousin of No 1, and (3) Madhyamaraja III, 
son of No 2. 2 It is difficult to say how long these kings ruled. That 
depends upon the chronology of the earlier kings If we accept the 
identity of the two groups of kings mentioned above, 0 the dynasty 
must have continued to reign up to the middle of the eighth century 
A D., and we may presume that they were ousted by the Karas who 
also ruled over Kongoda in the latter part of the eighth and the 
beginning of the ninth century A D If the identification be not 
upheld, it may be presumed that the later kings ruled between 
A D 825 and 1000 

In conclusion reference may be made to some hypotheses 
usually assumed about the Sailodbhava dynasty. A copper-plate grant 
found at Ragholi in Balaghat District, Madhya Pradesh, gives a 

1 JAHRS. X. _4. This identification depends upon the date of Tlvaradeva which 
has been, discussed m Ch. XI, C HI, under the Panduvamsls oi Mekala 

2 This genealogy is somewhat different from that given, by MM. H. P. Sastn 
who edited the Tekkali Grant (J80RS IV 165) ns I have accepted the inter 
pretation given n the .dim Rep oj Scmtl Indian Fpigraphy 1935 36 pp 64-5 

3 See p 145 
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short account of a royal family called Sailavamsa founded by Sn 
vardhana I His son Pnthu-vardhana overran the country of the 
Gurjaras In his family was born Saihvardhana, one of whose sons 
conquered Paungira HNT. Bengal} and another took Kasi. The son 
of the latter, Jaya-vardhana I, conquered the Vmdhya region, and 
there ruled his son Sri-vardhana II and grandson Jaya-vardhana II 
who had the titles Mahardjadhiraja and Paramesvara and whose 
kingdom included the Balaghat District. Rai Bahadur Hiralal, who 
edited the grant, 1 thinks that this Sailavamsa is most probably identi- 
cal with the Sailodbhavas. He has also suggested that the Saila- 
vamsa was a branch of the Gangavamsa Both these conjectures are 
plausible, but cannot be definitely proved 

It has also been suggested that the Sailendra dynasty, which 
established a powerful empire in the Malay Peninsula and Malay 
Archipelago in the eighth century A D , and probably migrated from 
Kalihga, was connected with the Sailas or Sailodbhavas 2 * But this, 
too, must be regarded as a mere hypothesis lacking definite evidence 

9 VALABHI 

We have already seen s that Dharasena IV, who ascended the 
throne of Valabhi about A D 644, assumed imperial titles and called 
himself a Chala-avartl. Whether this led to hostility between him 
and Harsha-vardhana, which forced him to take refuge with king 
Dadda II of Nandlpuri, 4 we do not definitely know But two of his 
land-grants, dated A D. 648, were issued from Bharukachchha 
(Broach), within the dominion of the Gujaras As the donated lands 
lay in Khetaka-ois?iaya {Kaira District) outside the territory of the 
Gurjaras, these grants do not conclusively prove that Dharasena 
had conquered the Gurjara kingdom It is usually held that Dhara- 
sena was enjoying the hospitality of the friendly Gurjara king in 
the latter’s territory when these grants were issued. It is, however, 
more probable that he had reached Broach m the course of a victo- 
rious military campaign, particularly as the word ’victorious’ is 
prefixed to the name of the camp 5 Gratitude m politics is seldom 
of long duration, and it is not surprising that the king of Valabhi 
should have so soon forgotten the help rendered by the Gurjara 
king The occupation of Broach was only temporary, for the Gur- 
jaras continued to rule over that city for many years after this. 

It is worthy of note that even m the later Valabhi records 
Dharasena IV alone, of all the kings preceding Slladitya III, is given 

2 R C Majuinaar, S'uvarnadvipa, I, 226 

4 See p 104 
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imperial titles and the title Chakravcnti is given to no other king 
Dharasenas leign thus marks an important epoch m the history of 
Valabhi and he must have increased the power and prestige of the 
kingdom. The great poet Bhatti lived at his court Dharasena’s 
reign was, however, of short duration and he died some time before 
AD 653 His death seems to have been followed by a period of 
troubles, for we iind a quick succession of kings m an irregular 
order. The position would be cleared by the following genealogical 
table, indicating the chronological sequence of the successors of 
Dharasena IV by Arabic numerals within brackets The names of 
those who did not rule are put in Italics and the known dates of 
kings are put m brackets. 


Dharasena II 1 


Siladitya I Dharmaditya 


Derabhata 


Dharasena III 


Siladitya II (2 ) Kharagraha II 
| Dharmaditya 
1 (AD 656) 


(3) Siladitya III 
(AD. 662-684) 


Kharagraha I 


Dhruvasena II 
Dharasena IV 


(1) Dhruvasena III 
(AD 651-3) 


The reversion of the crown, after Dharasena IV, to the family 
of Siladitya I, and the reversal of the natural order of succession m 
that line, both indicate some internal trouble, the nature of which 
is unknown The stability of the kingdom was, however, restored 
with the accession of Siladitya III. 

Siladitya III was undoubtedly a very powerful ruler. Like 
Dharasena IV, he assumed imperial titles and conquered the Gur- 
jara kingdom For, in the year A D. 676 he granted some lands m 
the Bharukachchha-mshaya (district). This time also the occupa- 
tion of Gurjara territory was of short duration and the Gurjaras 
recovered it In doing so, they were probably helped by the Western 
Chalukyas. 

A passage occurring m several Rashtrakuta records mentions 
Harsha and Vajrata among the enemies defeated by the Chalukyas. It 
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is evident from this that, like Harsha vardhana, Vajrata was a very 
powerful king, and the Chalukyas won great renown by defeating 
him, Unfortunately nothing is known of this Vajrata Accord ng 
to a Chalukya record dated A D 685, Dharasraya-Jayasimha, a son 
of Pulakesm II. defeated and exterminated the whole army of 
Vajjada in the country between the Ivlahi and the Narmada There 
can be hardly any doubt that this Vajjada is identical with king 
Vajrata of the Rashtrakula records. As he was defeated m. the 
territory between the Mahl and the Narmada, he was probably the 
Valabhi king Siladitya III who had occupied the Gurjara territory, 
for it is difficult to conceive of any other powerful king ruling m this 
region in or shortly before A D. 685 The name Vajrata is not iound 
in the Valabhi records, but as all the kings of Valabhi after 
Siladitya III bear the same name, it is likely that each of them had 
an additional personal name 1 

If we assume the identity, it would appear that when Siladitya III 
conquered the Gurjaras, the latter appealed to their Chalukya over- 
lord for help The latter could hardly remain indifferent to the 
extension of the Valabhi power to his own frontier, and so he sent 
an army to drive the Valabhi king out of the Gurjara province 
Dharasraya-Jayasimha, who was put at the head of this army, evi- 
dently performed this task successfully 

An echo of the fight between the Valabhi ruler and the 
Chalukyas is supposed by some to have been preserved in a viragal 
found at the village of Gaddemane, m Sagar Taluk, Mysore. It 
Commemorates the death of one Pettani Satyanka, a commander in 
the army of Siladitya, in a battle with king Mahendra. This kmg 
has been identified with Mahendra-varman II Pallava who ascended 
the throne some time after A D 650 It has been suggested that the 
Valabhi king Siladitya inflicted a crushing defeat upon Mahendra- 
varman II and conquered a part of the Chalukya dominions which 
had been but a short while ago conquered by the Pallavas 2 But, 
as noted above, 3 king Siladitya of the viragal should be identified 
with the Chalukya Yuvaraja Sryasraya Siladitya, rather than with 
a Valabhi kmg or Harsha- vardhana, none of whom is known to have 
carried any victorious expedition to Karnataka 

The fact that Siladitya III alias Vajrata was mentioned along 
with Harsha-vardhana shows the power and prestige of the Valabhi 
kings This is quite in keeping with the imperial titles assumed by 
all the four kings, named Siladitya (IV-VIIj, who succeeded Sila- 
ditya III alias Vajrata They were all related as father to son and 

1 THQ XX 181 355 2 Moraes, The KatEo-mlni K la pp 64-G6 
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the last of them, also known as Dhrubhaia (i e, Dhruvabhata), was 
ruling in A D 788-7. Although the imperial titles denote eminence 
and distinction, we hardly know anything of these kings whose 
reigns cover the period from c. A3 690 to 770 

It was probably during the reign of Siladitya V that Valabhi was 
invaded by the Arabs The details of the Arab invasion will be 
given m a separate section It will suffice here to state that the 
Arabs, starting from their base m Sindh, overran a great part of Raj- 
putana, Gujarat and Kathiawar Peninsula, and advanced as far as 
Ujjayini. Although they obtained considerable success at first, their 
incursions led to no permanent results, and they were ultimately 
repulsed by the Chalukya king of Lata and the Pratlhara king of 
Malava. These raids took place probably during A.D. 725 to 735 

The Arab invasion is not referred to m the Valabhi records 
We learn, however, from a record of the Gurjara king Jayabhata IV 
of Broach, that in the city of the Lord of Valabhi he inflicted a 
defeat on the Tajjikas (Arabs) who had caused immense suffering to 
numerous people. 1 It is probable that at this crisis, too, as in the 
past, the Gurjaras came to the rescue of the Valabhi king. 

Though the Arabs retired from the Kathiawar Peninsula, the 
Valabhi king was not destined to rule in peace A record, dated 
A D 738, refers to one Jaikadeva as the lord of Surashtra-raandala, 
with imperial titles, ruling at Bhurmlika (modern Bhumli in Por- 
bandar) The genuineness of this record has been doubted, 2 but we 
know from other sources that the south-western part of Kathiawar 
had passed out of Valabhi about this time and formed a separate 
kingdom under the Saindhavas whose history will be dealt with in 
the next volume. 

Even apart from this, there were other troubles The gradual 
advance, first of the Chalukyas and later of the Pratiharas of Avanti 
and Kashtrakutas, 3 must have constituted a grave menace to the 
state, though its exact relations with those powers in the eighth 
century are not known. 

Siladitya VII is the last known king of Valabhi. He was on the 
throne in A.D 766-7, and the rule of the family came to an end 
probably not long after that The city of Valabhi seems to have 
been destroyed about the same time or a little earlier 

“The destruction of Valabhi”, wrote Buhler in 1872, “is an 
event around which there hangs more than a mystery.” 4 The 
mystery still persists and baffles definite solution 

1 ET XXIII . 151 fin. 7* 154 fn. 1. 2 1A, XII 155“ BG VoL I, Part L 87 137 
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We know from a famous passage m Jama Hanvavisa that in 
A D 783 Saurashtra was being ruled by one Varaha or Jaya- 
varaha. 1 It is certain, therefore, that the Maitraka power came to 
an end some time between A D 788 and 783, 

As there is an interval of only seventeen years between 
the last known date of the Valabhl king and the only known date of 
Varaha, it is likely that the Valabhi kingdom was overthrown by 
Varaha, or his predecessor We do not know anything more of this 
Varaha, and although the passage m the Haiivamsa seems to indi- 
cate that he was an independent king, it is not unlikely that he 
was a feudatory of a more powerful ruler It has been suggested, 
for example, that Varaha was possibly a Chapa king and an ancestor 
of Dharanivaraha who ruled in Kathiawar Peninsula as a feudatory 
of the Imperial Pratiharas m A.D. 914 2 * Shortly before this date, 
we find two members of a Chalukya family ruling in Saurashtra as 
feudatories of the Imperial Pratiharas. Kalla, the founder of this 
family, was the great-great-grandfather of Balavarman who issued 
a Grant in A D 893, and must therefore have lived in the second 
half of the eighth century AD.° It is not improbable that this 
feudatory family was set up m Saurashtra about this time 

As will be noted later, the neighbouring Gurjara kingdom of 
Broach was ruled in the middle of the eighth century A D. by a 
Chahamana family owning allegiance to king Nagabhata I, who 
founded the Imperial Pratihara family It would not, therefore, 
be unreasonable to conclude that the Pratihara king destroyed the 
kingdom of Valabhi and set up one or more feudatory families, like 
the Chapas and the Chalukyas referred to above, to rule over the 
kingdom. This seems to be the most reasonable explanation of the 
downfall of the Maitraka kings 

The general belief, however, is that the Valabhl kingdom was 
destroyed by the Arabs This is primarily based on a story record- 
ed by Alberuni. It is said that a rich citizen of Valabhl had a 
quarrel with the king and, ‘being afraid of his resentment, fled to 
the Arab ruler of Sindh He offered the latter presents of money, 
and asked him to send a naval force against Valabhl The Arab 
ruler accordingly made a night attack, killed the king and his 
people, and destroyed the town.’ 4 

The story belongs to the domain of folk-lore and is hardly 
credible in all details. But it may be a faint echo of some historical 
incidents. That the Arabs actually raided Valabhl during AD. 725- 
735 and reduced the kingdom to sore straits, has been already noted 
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The Arab histor ians of Sindh record that in A D 758 Caliph Mansi r 
sent Amru-bm-Jamal with a fleet to the coast of Barada — a name 
applied to the Porhandar range of hills About AD 776 a second 
expedition succeeded m taking the town, but as sickness broke out 
among the troops, they returned •without securing any permanent 
result Some scholars find in tins account a corroboration of 
Alberuni’s story by taking Barada as a mistaken form for Balaba 
or Valabhi. 1 But this is exeremely doubtful, particularly as the 
more authentic account says nothing about the destruction of the 
town or of its royal power. On the whole, although one or more 
Arab expeditions might have been instrumental m causing the 
downfall of Valabhi, it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion 
about it 

What we know of the naval power of the Arabs makes it 
extremely unlikely that they could have overthrown the kingdom 
of Valabhi by a naval expedition without the strong support of an 
Indian power If any credit is to be given to the story of Alberum, 
we may hold that the destruction of Valabhi was caused by internal 
revolution or by invasion of an Indian power, aided by the Arabs 
But as no such victory is definitely claimed by the Arabs, their 
share, if any, m causing the downfall of Valabhi was not probably 
of any substantial nature. 

It has been suggested that the rival kingdom of Bhumilika, 
referred to above, in south-western Kathiawar, fought with the 
Maitrakas and even assisted the Arabs against them. It is pointed 
out in support of this theory that the Jethva clan, to which the 
rulers of the kingdom are supposed to have belonged, survived till 
the tenth century AD., whereas the Maitrakas disappeared after 
the eighth 2 But these speculations are of little avail so long as it 
is not definitely established that the Maitraka power was destroyed 
by an Arab invasion 

Alberuni’s story, for all we know, may be merely an echo of 
the Arab invasion of A D. 725-735, and even assuming that king 
Jaika of south-western Kathiawar treacherously helped the Arab 
expedition against the Maitrakas, we cannot attribute to it the final 
collapse of the Maitraka power It is, however, interesting to note 
that the plates of Slladitya V and his successors are issued, not from 
Valabhi, but from Khetaka and other places The destruction of 
the city of Valabhi might, therefore, have been caused by the Arabs, 
as noted by Alheruni, in course of their raid during AD. 725-35 
But it is certain that the Maitrakas ruled over the kingdom for 
nearly half a century after that event. 


1 IHQ TV 467 f.n. 4 But cf the history of the S 
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10 RAJPUT ANA AND GUJARAT 

The territory which to-day we call Rajputana was not 
known by this name in ancient times. In the tenth century A.D the 
whole or at least a large part of it was called Gurjaratra, an oldei 
and Sanskntised form of Gujarat. As we have seen above, 1 the 
Gurjaras set up one or more principalities in Rajputana as early as 
the sixth century A D , and Hiuen Tsang visited a kingdom in this 
area which he calls Ku-che-lo or Gurjara It is probable, therefore, 
that the name Gurjaratra was applied to Rajputana as early as the 
sixth or seventh century A.D 

But although we cannot trace the name of the locality as 
Rajputana at this early period, we find there already settled a 
number of clans or tribes who became famous as Rajputs m later 
days. These were the Pratlharas, the Guhilots, the Chapotkatas and 
the Chahamanas 


(i) G u ?' j ara-Pra t iharas 

The dynasty founded by Harichandra, whose early history lias 
been traced above, 2 is known as Pratihara. There was anothei 
Pratlhara family which rose to power m the eighth century These 
two probably belonged to the same Gurjara clan and were called 
Gur j ara-Pra tihara , a name actually met with in connection with a 
feudatory chief of the Imperial Pratiharas 

The part played by the Gurjaras in the troubled politics of the 
first half of the seventh century A.D has been noticed m connection 
with Harsha-vardhana and Pulakesm. It is probable that the 
Gurjaras m the records of this age denoted the Gurjara principality 
m Rajputana with its feudatory state m South Gujarat, the early 
history of which has been related above, 2 

There can be hardly any doubt that the Gurjara kingdom 
described by Hiuen Tsang refers to that ruled over by the des- 
cendants of Harichandra, The Chinese pilgrim describes the young 
Gurjara king as a devout believer in the law of Buddha, and dis- 
tinguished for wisdom and courage He may be identified with 
king Tata, son of Nagabhata, about whom it is said m a record of 
the family that, considering life to be evanescent as lightning, he 
abdicated m favour of his younger brother, Bhoja, and himself 
retired to a hermitage practising there the rites of true religion. 

Hiuen Tsang refers to the capital of the Gurjara kingdom as 
Pi-lo-mo-lo This has been identified with Bhillamala, modern 
Bhinmal But since he notes its distance as 300 miles north of 

1 See pp 63 ff 2 See p 65 3 See pp 66 {L 
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Valabhi, we should look for the capital further north, and Balmer 
would be a more probable site. Bhillamala is associated with the 
name of the famous astronomer Brahmagupta who is called Bhilla- 
m&lakackarya Since Brahmagupta wrote his great work Brahma- 
sphuta-siddhanta under the patronage of king Vyaghramukha of the 
Chapa dynasty, it has been held by some that this dynasty had its 
capital at Bhillamala This is not, however, a legitimate conclusion, 
as a great scholar might write a work under the patronage of a 
foreign king So even if we identify Bhillamala with Pi-lo-mo-lo 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, as the capital of the Gurjara kingdom, 
we cannot identify the Chapas as the Gurjaras, as some scholars 
have done. 1 

King Tata and his three successors ruled probably between 
AD. 640 and 720. Nothing is known about them beyond what has 
been said about Tata The next king Siluka, great-grandson of Tata, 
was however an important king. He is said to have fixed the 
boundary between Valla and Stravanl and gamed supremacy by 
defeating Devaraja, the Bhatti king. Siluka evidently achieved 
some success against neighbouring powers and increased the power 
of his family by enlarging the extent of his kingdom If StravanI 
be regarded as identical with Taban of the Arab writers, which 
probably consisted of a part of the Punjab just to the north-west of 
Rajputana, Siluka’s kingdom must have roughly corresponded to 
modern Jodhpur and Bikaner The Bhatti king Devaraja was 
probably the ruler of the Bhatti clan who occupied Jaisalmer, and 
by defeating him Siluka established his supremacy m Rajputana 

Siluka has been called Valla-mandalc-pdlaka. This presumably 
refers to a confederacy of states of which he was the recognised 
head. It has been noted above 2 that there were probably several 
Gurjara states, founded by the several sons of Harichandra One of 
these was m Lata or southern Gujarat with its capital at Nandipuri 
There was probably another such state in Avanti with its capital 
at Uj jay ini, for, early in the eighth century A D. a Pratlhara chief 
Nagabhata was ruling in this region. There can be hardly any 
doubt that his family was closely related to the Pratlhara family of 
Jodhpur Probably the same wave of conquest which brought one 
branch of the Gurjaras to South Gujarat also established another 
dynasty in Malwa, and the Kalachuris had to give way to them in both 
these regions. The title Valla-mnndaZo-pdZaka perhaps denotes that 
Siluka was the head of this Gurjara confederacy which ruled over an 
extensive region including parts of Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat. 


1 Cf IRQ XV 595 
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Either Siluka or his successor was on the throne when the Arabs 
swept over the whole of Sajputana and Gujarat, and advanced as 
far as UjjayinL The Gurjara kingdom of Jodhpur was overrun, but 
the Pratihara king Nagabhata of Avanti withstood this terrible shock 
and hmled back the invaders. The credit of saving Western India 
from the hands of the Arab invaders belongs to him, and he shares 
the glory with the Chalukya king Avanijanasraya-Pulakesiraja who 
stopped their advance into Southern India 1 

The Arab invasion must have brought about great changes in 
the political condition in Western India by destroying or weakening 
numerous small states. The triumphant success of the Fratlharas 
of Avanti offered a sad contrast to the serious reverses sustained by 
other states, and m particular by the Jodhpur family which had 
hitherto exercised the suzerain power The prestige of Nagabhata 
must have risen very high, and it was inevitable that he should make 
a bold bid for the position of supremacy It is also natural that the 
minor Gurjara states, and probably also others, should favourably 
entertain this claim of one who had proved himself their true 
saviour. 

An indication of the sad and distracted condition of Gurjara 
dominions is furnished by the claim of king Pnthuvardhana, of the 
Saila dynasty, that he overran the Gurjara dominions 2 

The supremacy over the Gurjara confederacy passed out of the 
hands of Slluka's family about the middle of the eighth century A P 
The changed condition is faithfully reflected in the family record 
After describing the military exploits of Siluka it states that his son 
and grandson, who ruled after him, were both of a pacific nature 
and spent their last days on the banks of the Ganga. 

King Nagabhata now occupied the supreme position and his 
successors were destined to raise the Fratlharas to the highest power 
and glory Their history will be dealt with m the next volume 

(11J The Gurjara kingdom of Nandi-purz 

The small kingdom of South Gujarat continued throughout 
this period under the Gurjara royal family of Dadda I. The records 
supply the names of the following successors of Dadda II to whom 
reference has already been made 3 


1 Cf BA List No 1220 2 El IX. p 41 See above, p 147 
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Dadda II — Prasantaraga 

Jayabhata II 

Dadda III — Bahusahaya 
I 

Jayabhata III 
Ahiroia 
Jayabhata IV. 

Dadda II, whose known dates are A D. 629 and 641, gave protection 
to the lord of Valabhl against Harsha, but this did not save his king- 
dom. from the greed of his powerful neighbour. As noted above, 1 
the kings of Valabhi conquered this kingdom, on at least two occa- 
sions, about A.D 648 and 685. On ihe last occasion, the Valabhi 
king was driven out by the Chalukyas. Dadda III was probably 
ruling at this time. He assumed the title Bahusahaya meaning that 
his own arms were his support He is said to have waged war with 
the great kings of the east and of the west The western king was 
undoubtedly the king of Valabhi The king of the east with whom 
he fought, probably as a feudatory of the Western Chalukyas, might 
have been Yasovarman 2 or ihe Pratihara king of Avanti. 

The Gurjaras were hemmed in by great powers on all sides 
The Chalukyas had gradually established an independent kingdom 
in South Gujarat with Navasarika (Navsari ) as capital It appears 
that the northern boundary of this kingdom extended up to the Nar- 
mada The Gurjaras probably acknowledged them as their over- 
lord and, as noted above, drove away the king of Valabhi with their 
help. 

When the Arab invasion burst upon his kingdom, Jayabhata IV 
probably saved himself with the help of the Chalukya king Avani- 
2 anasr ay a-Pulakesiri. j a who inflicted a crushing defeat upon them 
As noted above, 3 Jayabhata takes the credit for having defeated 
the Arabs at Valabhi, and probably here, too. he fought as a feuda- 
tory of the Chalukya overlord 

The Bashtrakuta chief Indra I, a feudatory of the Western Cha- 
lukyas, is said to have married the daughter of a Chalukya 
king at Khetaka by the Kakshasa form of marriage In other 
words, he carried off the princess by force and married her. As 
Khetaka has been identified with Kama m Gujarat, the statement 
indicates the occupation of this part, at least temporarily, by the 

1 See pp 147 149 2 See p 130 3 Set p 150 
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Chalukyas some t me about A D 7 9 5 The Gurjaras tnough saved 
from the Arabs, thus fell a prey to the Chalukyas The Rashtrakutas 
shortly afterwards supplanted the Chalukyas in this region and 
Dantidurga, son of Indra I, is said to have conquered Lata 
and Sindhu But the Rashtrakuta domination, too was of 
short duration, and by the middle of the eighth century A D 
the Pratiharas of AvantI established their supremacy over this 
region. For m AD 756 a Chahamana was ruling in Broach 
as a feudatory of Nagavaloka who has been identified with 
Nagabhata I, the Pratlhara king of AvantI 1 Whether the Gurjaras 
of Nandipurl refused to recognise the suzerainty of this new family, 
or for other reasons incurred their displeasure, we cannot say; and 
for the present, no definite reasons can be assigned as to why the 
Pratiharas of AvantI drove out the royal family, which, belonged to 
their own clan, in favour of an outsider Jayabhata IV is the last 
known king of the Gurjara family of Nandipurl and his only known 
date is A D 735. 


(iiij The Gvhilots 

The Guhila-putras or Guhilots of Mewar are rightly regarded 
as the crest-jewel of the Rajput clans, and many mediaeval Rajput 
legends have clustered round this name These romantic tales and 
bardic traditions are of so varied a character that it is well-nigh 
impossible to reconstruct from them the true history of this family 
There is also a wide divergence of opinion among modern writers 
on this subject The scope of this work will not permit a detailed 
discussion of this topic, and only a brief sketch of the origin and early 
history of the family will be attempted here on the authority of 
reliable epigraphic records. 

A full genealogy of the family is given for the first time m the 
Atpur Inscription, dated A.D. 977. It gives the names of 20 kings 
from Guhadatta to Saktikumara If we allot an average of 20 years 
to each reign, Guhadatta may be regarded as having flourished m 
the second half of the sixth century A D This date is corroborated 
by two records of Slla (Slladitya) and Aparajita, the fifth and sixth 
kings in the list, dated respectively in V S 703 1646-7 ; and V.S. 718 
{A.D. 661-2). This demolishes the traditional account, recorded m 
the bardic chronicles, that Guha, the founder of the family, was the 
son of Slladitya, the last king of Valabhl, for as we have seen above, 
the latter was on the throne till A.D. 766 

The most famous name among the Guhilot rulers is that of 
Bappa Rawai His name does not occur m the Atpur Inscription, 
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but it heads the genealogical list given m subsequent records dating 
from the thirteenth century A.D According to the early records of 
this seri.es> Bappa came from Anandapura, worshipped at the feet of a 
sage named Hanta-rasi, and through his grace obtained royal fortune 
and became the king of Chitrakuta (Chitor) Later records state 
that Bappa, who obtained the favour of Hanta-rasi, conquered Chi- 
tor from the Mori king Manuraja and adopted the title of Rawal 

Now the different chronicles agree in placing Bappa in the first 
half of the eighth century AD According to Tod, he occupied 
Chitor in A.D. 728 and abdicated the throne m A.D. 764 Pandit 
Ojha gives 734 and 753 as the dates of these two events Other 
authorises give varying dates within these limits 

It is obvious from the date of Bappa that he could not be the 
founder of the family, and must have flourished about two centunes 
after the first ruler Guhadatta, mentioned m the Atpur list He 
has accordingly been identified with the eighth king Kalabhoja by 
Pandit Ojha, and the ninth king Khommana or Khumrnana I by 
Dr Bhandarkar The latter theory seems preferable m view of the 
celebrity of the name Khumrnana in the history and traditions of 
Mewar. 1 Bappa Rawal was evidently a designation, and not a 
proper name Several meanings have been suggested fox each of 
these two terms, and it is probable that this designation was applied 
to more than one king. 2 

Although Bappa is represented to have come from Anandapura 
and conquered Chitor, there is no doubt that Guhilots were ruling 
in Mewar long before him The earliest seat of their power was 
Nagahrada (Nagda), and its place was taken by Aghata (Ahar) m 
the tenth century. There is no epigraphic evidence to show that 
Chitor was the capital of the family till a much later period, and m 
a record of the fifteenth century A.D even Bappa is said to have 
flourished at Nagahrada in Medapata (Mewar). Nevertheless the 
tradition that Bappa founded a new kingdom by conquering Chitor 
may not be absolutely without any foundation. It is likely that the 
Mauryas or Moris were ruling at Chitor when the Arabs overran 
this part of the country between A.D. 725 and 738. 3 The Mauryas 
probably succumbed to these raids and Bappa, a neighbouring chief 
who was more successful in his resistance to the Arab raiders, seized 
the fortress of Chitor. Tod states, on the authority of bardic Chro- 
nicles, that Bappa captured Chitor after expelling the mlechchhas 
i.e non-Hindu foreign hordes who had attacked the Mori kingdom, 
and this may be an echo of his successful fight with the Arabs It 
is not unlikely that the small Guhila state was also temporarily over- 
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whelmed by the Arab invasion and Bappa restored its independence. 
That would surely entitle him to be regarded as the founder of the 
kingdom. 

We may therefore sum up the history of the Guhilots as 
follows: — 

After the fall of the Gupta empire in the middle of the sixth 
century AD, a chief named Guhadatta established a small princi- 
pality in the western part of the old State of Udaipur A long 
line of kings, called after him Guhilas or Guhila-putras, succeeded 
on the throne, though nothing of importance is known about them 
When the Arabs overran this part of the country between A D 725 
and 738, Khummana I, the ninth king, called also Bappa Rawal, 
obtained great renown by his successful resistance to the Muslim 
invaders. His success was probably due as much to his valour as 
to the natural strategic advantages of the territory over which he 
ruled In any case he took full advantage of the chaos and confu- 
sion that followed the Arab raids, and made himself master of the 
strong fortress of Chitor, and probably also of a part of the neigh- 
bouring region He raised the power and prestige of the family to 
such an extent that posterity regarded him not only as the greatest 
ruler, but even as the real founder of the family. It is also likely 
that when in a later age Chitor became the capital of the family, 
popular memory clung round the name of the hero who first con- 
quered this impregnable fortress Bappa Rawal came to be the 
most revered name m the history of the Guhilots and, as usually 
happens, romantic episodes gathered round his name to such an 
extent that he became almost a legendary hero rather than an his- 
torical king. It is needless to repeat the numerous legends about 
Bappa. for no historical conclusions can be drawn from them. 

The Guhilots at a later age, regarded themselves as Kshatnyas 
of the solar race, and claimed descent from the epic hero Rama 
Of this there is no trace m the early records. On the other hand, 
some early epigraphic records clearly refer to the Guhila princes as 
Brahmanas Guhadatta, the founder of the family, as well as Bappa 
are called vipra or Brahmana in two records dated respectively in 
A.D 977 and 1274 Another record, dated AD 1285, tells us that 
Bappa exchanged brahma (priestly) for kshatra (military) splen- 
dour In spite of the arguments of Pandit Ojha and Mr C. V. Vaidya 
to the contrary, the conclusion is irresistible that the early Guhilots 
professed to be Brahmanas, and never claimed to belong' to the Ksha- 
triyas of solar race till at a much later age. 1 

1 Dr Bhandarkar holds the view that the Guhilots were Nagara Brahmanas 
hall'iig from Anan dapura, who were of foreign origin (JPASB 1809 p 170) 
This view is ed by Ojha and Vaidya The controversy is ed up 
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In addition xo the dynasty ruling at Udaipur there were pro- 
bably other branches of the Guhilots ruling in the neighbourhood 
One such branch is known from a record found at Chatsu. a town in. 
Jaipur State, about 26 miles south of the capital city. This Guhila 
branch was founded about the beginning of the seventh or the latter 
part of the sixth century A D by one Bhartnpatta who, according 
to this inscription, “was like Parasurama endowed with both priest- 
ly and martial qualities.” This obviously means that just as Para- 
surama was a Brahmana by caste, but performed the feats of a 
Kshatriya, Bhartnpatta also was Brahmana by birth, but followed 
the pursuits of a Kshatriya This fully supports the view that the 
Guhilots were originally Brahmanas. 

The earliest record 1 of the family is an inscription of Dhamka, 
son of Guhila, third in descent from Bhartnpatta It was found 
near the city of Nagara, which was a stronghold of the Malava tribe 
m the early centuries of the Christian era. The locality is about 50 
miles south of Chatsu. and the inscription is dated A.D. 684. This 
Dhanika is probably identical with Guhilaputra Dhamka mentioned 
in a record dated A D. 725. 2 In that case, this branch of the Guhi- 
lots ruled over an extensive region in Jaipur and Udaipur. 

In this record, dated A D 725, Dhanika is said to have ruled in 
Dhavagarta as a feudatory of the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhi- 
raja Paramesvara Sri Dhavalappadeva who is probably the same as 
the Maurya ruler named Dhavala, 3 Dhavagarta has been identified 
with the present town of Dhor in the Jahazpur District of the Udai- 
pur State This record has been taken as an evidence of this branch 
of the Guhilots being feudatory to the Mauryas ruling in Udaipur 
It is, therefore, thought to be not unlikely that the mam branch was 
also a feudatory of the same family, and Bappa founded an indepen- 
dent State on the ruins of the Maurya kingdom destroyed by the 
Arab invasion. But the record of Dhanika, found at Nagar, makes 
this theory somewhat doubtful, as it contains no reference to any 
overlord. 

The subsequent history of the family does not concern us here 
We do not know when it was established as a ruling power in the 
Jaipur State, and what was its relation with the main branch up to 
A.D 750, In the following period both the branches had to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the Imperial Pratlharas 

1 Bharata-Kaumudi , I p 267 

2 El, XX. 122. Dr Bhandarkar read the date as 407 GE (=AD. 725) but Mi 
R. E. Haider reads it as 207 and refers it to Harsha Era. Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
reading seems preferable. Guhila Dhamka could not have flourished in 207 
Hi ( ADA13) as Harshurrajti fourth in descent f him was cont 

of Pratihara Bhoja I 

3 See ate under Ma 
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iv The Chapas 

The Chapas are piobably the same as the Chapotkatas or Chavo- 
takas, commonly known as Chavadas (also as Chauda, Chaura or 
Chavara) According to the Gujaiat chronicles 1 they ruled in 
Panchasara in. Yadhiar, between Gujarat and Kutch, in the period 
c AD 720-966 

According to these chronicles, the Chapotkata king Vanaraja, 
son of Jayasekhara of Panchasara, founded the famous city of 
An ahilo patak a (modern Pa tan ) m AD 746 Leaving aside the 
further statement m these chronicles that Mularaj a the founuer of the 
Chaulukya dynasty of Gujarat in the tenth century AD , was a son 
of a Chapa princess u T ho destroyed his maternal uncle and seized 
Anahilapataka, the existence of the Chapas m the first half of the 
eighth century A.D is proved by epigraphic records. An inscrip- 
tion, dated A D. 738. mentions Kachehhella, Saurashtra, Chavotaka, 
Maurya, and Gurjara kings as being defeated by the Arabs The 
Kaehchhellas probably denoted the people ox Kutch, and Saurashtra 
undoubtedly refers to Kathiawar Peninsula. The exact locality of 
the Chavotakas at this period cannot be determined But as the 
Arabs did not proceed beyond Malwa m the east and Navsari in the 
south, the Chavotaka principality may be located in Rajputana or 
its immediate neighbourhood The Chapa king Dharanivaraha 
was ruling in eastern Kathiawar in the year A D 914 2 . As he is 
described as fourth in descent from Vikramarka, the first king, it is 
likely that the family had been ruling there for a century or more 
It has been suggested that king Vyaghramukha of the Chapa dynasty, 
who was a patron of the astronomer Brahmagupta and was ruling 
in A D 628, had his capital at Bhillamala. As noted above, 0 neither 
this ''new nor the identification of Bhillamala with the Gurjara capi- 
tal, noted by Hiuen Tsang, can be definitely accepted. Consequently, 
there is no justification for regarding the Chapas as Gurjaras.- 1 - As 
a matter of fact the Chapas are distinguished from the Gurjaras in 
the list of countries overrun by the Arabs, quoted above. 

Thus on the whole the Chapas may be located in southern Raj- 
putana or m northern Gujarat and Kathiawar, and they might have 
had more than one settlement including Panchasara or Anahila- 
pataka referred to m the Gujarat chronicles 

fv) The Mauryas 

The Mauryas aie evidently the same as the Mori Rajputs who, 
according' to the bardic chronicles, ruled in Chitor There is still 

1 DHN7 II 935 Sankalia A haeology of G yi at 35-36 

2 Had^ala plate (JA XIL 193 

A Th s> is he v ew of Jackson and Indra BG L Part I p 155) 
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a sub-clan of the Paramaras known as Morya or Maurya. 1 The 
existence of several ruling families of this name, both in Northern 
and Southern India, in the seventh century A.D. and later, is proved 
by epigraphic records. 2 The name no doubt recalls the famous im- 
perial dynasty of ancient India, but although Hiuen Tsang refers to 
Purr.a-varman of Magadha as a descendant of Asoka, it is difficult 
to regard him or any ruling Maurya clan as connected with that 
illustrious family 

The Mauryas are referred to m a record at Jhalrapatan dated 
A D. 690. 3 Another record 4 in Kotah State, dated A D. 738-39, 
refers to the local prince as a friend of king Dhavala of Maurya 
lineage This Dhavala is probably the same as Dhavalappadeva who 
is given imperial titles and is described as the suzerain of the feuda- 
tory Guhila-putra Dhanika who ruled m Udaipur. 5 We may , 
therefore, give some credit to the tradition, mentioned above, that 
the Guhilot ruler Bappa conquered Chitor from the Mon king 
Manuraja. Tod gives the name as Mana, and this ruler has ‘been 
identified with the author of an inscription, dated AD 713, found 
at Chitor, which will be referred to later 

It is to be noted that if Mana, ruling in A D. 713, was the last 
Maurya king m Udaipur, we can hardly regard Dhavalappa also as 
a Maurya king ruling In Udaipur in A.D 738 Further, as this Dha- 
valappadeva was the suzerain of Guhila Dhamka, we can hardly 
regard Bappa as occupying Chitor before A D. 738. In the present 
state of meagre information, therefore, the identity of Manuraja and 
Mana must be regarded as doubtful. 

As already noted above, the Mauryas fell a victim to the Arab 
aggression, and it was probably after this catastrophe that Bappa 
defeated them and took possession of Chitor 


(vij The Chdhamanas 


An inscription, dated A D 756, gives the names of six genera- 
tions of Chahamana princes, ending with Bhartnvaddha II, a feuda- 
tory of Nagavaloka. who is generally identified with the Imperial 
Pratihara ruler Nagabhata I ~ Bhartnvaddha ruled m the Broach 
District, and if his five ancestors did the same, we must presume that 
the Chahamanas ruled m this region from about A D 800 But this 
is m conflict with what we know of the Gurjaras ruling in the same 
region during the same period. It is presumed, therefore, that 
eithei the ancestors of Bhartrivaddha II were not ruling chiefs, oi 


1 See abo-.e, p 158, DHNI, II 1154 2 BG, I Part II, p. 284 

3 R ^\ DurSagBn f ° f Maurya fHmil -y The nivnption has not 

Deen edited ana the e is only a short reference to t in M LVT 213 

4. IA XIX. 57 5 See p 160 6 El XU 201 
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that th s ruin g fam !y migrated from some other locality to Broach 
after the rmgn of Gur,ara Jayabhata IV, whose last known date is 
A D 735, The more reliable traditions locate the early home of 
the Chahamanas in the region round lake Sakambharl, though 
according to the bardic chronicles the first Chahamana or Chauhan 
king ruled at Mahishmati on the Narmada." It is not unlikely that 
the Chahamanas were petty ruling chiefs in one of these regions, 
when Bhartrivaddha II was appointed by Nagabhata I to rule m 
Broach as his feudatory. 

It is interesting to note m this connection that an lnscr.ption 2 
dated A D 713, found at Chitorgadh, records a dynasty of four kings, 
viz. Mahesvara of the race of Tvashtri Bhima his son Bhoja and 
his son Mana Curiously enough, the first two ancestors of the 
Chahamana ruler Bhartrivaddha II are also Mahesvaradama and his 
son Bhlmadama. Leaving out the common name-ending dama, the 
two sets of names and their dates agree, and it is not unlikely that 
they refer to identical persons In that case we should presume 
that the Chahamanas originally lived in or near Chitor during the 
seventh century AD It is noteworthy m this connection that the 
family was originally called the race of Tvashtri, and it was only 
somewhat later, with the growth of power, that the members 
used the name-ending dama, first met with m the names of Western 
Satraps, and called themselves Chahamanas. 

The Chitorgadh inscription, as interpreted by Tod, would seem 
to imply that in A.D. 713 the territory was under the suzerainty of 
the lord of Malwa But this may be doubted The expression 'Lord 
of Malava’ was evidently used with reference to the date, indicating 
that it was a year of the well-known Malava era, Mana and his 
three ancestors were probably local rulers or high officials. As noted 
above, some scholars regard Mana as the Maurya or Mon ruler 
defeated by Bappa. Even if this view be accepted, it does not 
necessarily disprove the identity proposed above For it is not 
impossible that the Chahamana clan might be a branch or offshoot 
of the Monyas. But it is unnecessary to proceed further with these 
speculations No historical event connected with Bhartrivaddha II 
or any of his five ancestors is known 

(vii) Minor States 

Contemporary epigraphic records reveal the existence of sever- 
al other states m Rajputana between A D 600 and 750. 

A suzerain king Varmalata and his feudatory Rajjlla are named 
in a record 3 found at Vasantgadh- in Sirohi State- and dated in the 
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year AD 625, Rajjila’s father Vajrabhata Satyasraya was also a feu- 
datory of the same king. Rajjila protected Mount Arbuda (Ml Abu) 
and had his capital at Vata which is undoubtedly represented by 
Vasantgadh. The king Varmalata is almost certainly identical 
with the king of the same name whose prime minister was the 
grandfather of the famous poet Magha. Unfortunately, we know 
nothing of this ruler, but it is not unlikely that Hiuen Tsang, who 
passed through this region, referred to his kingdom as O-cha-li. 

An inscription, 1 found at Shergadh m Kotah State, refers to 
Samanta Devadatta ruling m AD 790 As the names of his three 
ancestors end m Naga, we may hold that a Naga family was ruling 
in the region in the eighth century A D , if not earlier. 

11 SINDH AND OTHER STATES ON THE WESTERN FRONTIER 

The most important kingdom m Western India, besides 
Surashtra and the Gurjara states, was Smdhu As mentioned 
above, 2 this kingdom was hostile to the Pushpabhuti dynasty, and 
is said to have been destroyed by Harsha-vardhana But there is 
no doubt that from the beginning of the seventh century AD it 
was an extensive and powerful kingdom, and though Harsha might 
have gained some success against it, he could not establish any per- 
manent influence Hiuen Tsang not only describes it as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, but also mentions three other states as its 
dependencies. It is difficult to locate these states definitely, but 
Sindh and its subordinate states certainly comprised the whole of 
the lower Smdhu valley to the south of Multan 

There is a local chronicle of Sindh called Chach-nama 3 which 
gives some interesting details of its history According to this work 
Sahiras, the king of Sindh, ruled over an extensive territory border- 
ing in the north upon Kashmir and in the west upon Makran. 

To the north-west of Sindh were two other important states on 
the western borderland of India, In the north was the kingdom of 
Kapisa or Kabul or Kabulistan, comprising the valley of the Kabul 
river and the hilly tracts surrounding it up to the Hindu Kush 
mountains. To the south of Kabul was Zabul or Zabulistan which 
included the upper valley of the Helmand river and a large extent 
of territory both to the east as well as to the west of it 

According to Hiuen Tsang, the kingdom of Kapisa was an 
extensive one and exercised suzerainty over ten dependent states 
including Lampaka (Laghman), Nagara (Jalalabad) and Gandhara 
Of Zabulistan we have no detailed knowledge, but it was also 
3 Bh List No 21 2 See p 98 

3 J or an aecount ol this work and other author ties cf JIH X Supplement, 
pp 11H 
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a very powerful kingdom. In the seventh century A D. these two 
kingdoms formed parts of India botn politically and culturally, 
being Indian m language, literature and religion, and ruled over 
by kings who bore Indian names The king of Zabul bore the 
designation Shahi, and the rulers of Kapisa called themselves 
Kshatriyas The boundaries of these kingdoms varied from time 
to time, and some of their rulers became very powerful We know 
from the coins of one Vasudeva, bearing legends m Sassanian Pahlavi 
and Indian scripts, that he was the ruler of Bahman (Brahmana- 
bad‘ ? ), Multan, Tukan, Zabuhstan and Sapaidalakshan ( Sapada- 
laksha? J Another ruler of the same region, and belonging almost 
to the same period, was Shahi Tigm, who is called the master of 
Takan and Khurasan m the Pahlavi legend, and the supreme lord 
of India and Iran m the Indian script. These were probably rulers 
of the borderlands of Kabul and Zabul, but nothing definite is 
known about them . 1 

It is not possible to give any connected history either of Kabul 
or Zabul. Of Sindh alone, we possess some detailed account from 
the local chronicle Chach-nama and some Arabic works. The details 
recorded m them are not always very reliable, but it is possible, 
with their help, to construct a general narrative which may be 
regarded as fairly trustworthy 

According to these chronicles king Sahiras, son of Sahasi Rai, 
ruled over an extensive kingdom bordering on Kashmir and Kanauj 
m the north and east, and extending as far as Makran in the west. 
The fact that Harsha-vardhana fought with the king of Sindh lends 
some colour of probability to this account The central part of 
these territories was under the immediate charge of the king, who 
had his capital at Alor, while the rest was divided into four pro- 
vinces, each under a governor who is also described as a tributary 
ruler This account agrees fairly well with that of Hiuen Tsang, 

King Sahiras lost his life m a fight with the king of Nimruz, a 
province of Persia, who had invaded his territory and entered 
Kirman. This took place probably at the beginning of the seventh 
century A D 

Sahiras was succeeded by his son Rai Sahasi II. During his 
reign a Brahmana named Chaeh gradually rose to power and high 
office, and ascended the throne after his master’s death. 

The provincial governors at first refused to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the usurper But Chach marched m person against 


1 Rapeon Indian Corf u l 109 (.pp 30-31 A what different view b taken 
by V A Smith (CC1M 234) cf other texts referred to bv these writers for 
o hf-r ro ns of th'*- H— -c 
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them. and. subdued them a 1 He also proceeded to the hills of 
Kashmir and definitely fixed the frontier between the two kingdoms 
Taking advantage of the confusion in Persia due apparently to the 
Arab invasion, Chach conquered a portion of Makran and forced 
the people of Kandabil (east of Kalat) to pay tribute. 

Chach was thus a very powerful king according to Chach-nama, 
but it is difficult to accept as fact everything mentioned in this 
work. The date it gives for Chaeh’s accession, viz A D. 602, is 
palpably wrong If we believe Hiuen Tsang’s statement that the 
ruling king of Sindhu was a Sudra, the accession of the Brahmin 
Chach must be placed later than A D 640 Although an Arabic 
chronicle puts the accession of Chach m A D. 622, and this date fits 
m well with the chronological details of the next reigns given m 
Chach-nama, a date after A D, 640 accords better with the fact that 
his son occupied the throne m A.D 703 

Chach married the widowed queen of his predecessor, and had 
two sons by her, viz Daharsiah and Dahar Chach was, however, 
succeeded by his brother Chandar. After the death of Chandar, his 
son Duraj and Dahar were rival claimants for the throne. But 
Daharsiah ousted Dura] and the kingdom was divided between the 
two sons of Chach. Then after Daharsiah’s death, Dahar alone ruled 
over the united kingdom. 

This event may be dated about A D 700 Eight years later, 
Dahar’s kingdom was attacked by the neighbouring king of Ramal, 
but Dahar easily repulsed him. 

The most important event in Dahar’s reign was the Arab inva- 
sion which overwhelmed him and his kingdom. This was not an 
isolated fact nor an unexpected event, as is generally believed, but 
the culmination of a continuous effort on the part of the Arabs to 
effect the conquest of India, In view of its great importance m the 
history of India this episode of the Arab invasion requires separate 
and fuller treatment. 

12 THE ARAB INVASION 

The sudden rise of the Arabs in the seventh century A D as the 
greatest military power is one of the most remarkable events in the 
history of the world. It is unnecessary to describe m detail the 
rapid military successes which made them a world-power soon 
after the rise of Islam But a brief reference to it should be made 
m order to understand properly the nature and results of their 
military enterprise against India. 

At the time of the death of the Prophet Muh ad in A D 632 
his temporal authority d d not extend beyond the Arab an Peninsula 
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W thin e ght years thereafter his successors subjugated Syria and 
Egypt. Northern Africa was conquered between A D 640 and 709, 
and Spam by A.D 713 Within a century of the death of the Prophet, 
the Muhammadans had advanced as far as the heart cf France, 
when their further progress westwards was checked by the victory 
of Charles Martel between Tours and Poitiers in AD. 732 

The Muhammadans attained equally rapid and brilliant suc- 
cesses in the east. The mighty Peisian empire received its death- 
blow at the battle of Cadesia m A D 637, and within five years the 
whole of Persia as far east as Herat was annexed to the growing 
empne of the Arabs By A D. 650, its northern frontier was advanc- 
ed to the Oxus, and all the countries between that river and the 
Hindu Kush mountains were included m it. 

It was inevitable that the Arabs should cast their covetous eyes 
on India. As a matter of fact, no less than three naval expeditions 
were sent against India as early as the Caliphate of £ Umar (AD 
6 3 4-44 The first, in AD. 637, was directed against Tanah, t e 
Thana near Bombay, and the other two were aimed at Barwas 
(Broach) and Debal, a port at the mouth of the Smdhu. These were 
in the nature of raids, and probably ended m failure, at least no con- 
spicuous success attended any of them 

Then the Arabs advanced by land, and the first shock of their 
invasion was felt equally by the three border kingdoms of Kabul, 
Zabul. and Sindh It will be convenient to deal separately with the 
first two and the third. 


(l) Kabul and Zabul 

About AD. 650 the governor of Basra sent a force to Sijistan 
(Seistan) The Arabs gained some successes at first m this region 
and advanced along the Helmand river as far as Bust But soon 
they had to return, and lost everything they had gained. 

During the Caliphate of Muawiyah (A.D 661-80) a determined 
effort was made to conquer this region An Arab force under Abd- 
ar-Rahman, the governor of Sijistan, proceeded up to Kabul and 
stormed it after a few months’ siege From Kabul the Arabs pro- 
ceeded to Zabulistan and defeated the people who opposed them. 
Soon after Abd-ar-Rahman was recalled, the chiefs of Kabul and 
Zabul threw off the Muslim yoke, and the Muslims were driven out 
from these two countries The new Arab governor renewed the 
campaign, but concluded a treaty with these two chiefs on payment 
of a sum of money by them 

In A J> 683 Kabul revolted The governor of Sijistan proceed 
ed against it and a great battle was fought at Junzah The Muslim 
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army was completely routed The governor himself and some dis- 
tinguished members of the aristocracy lay dead on the field and the 
rest fled. 

The king of Zabul also declared war against the Arabs, but in 
spite of initial successes he was killed and his army routed (AD 
685) His son and successor, however, continued the struggle He 
did not oppose the advance of the Arabs till they had penetrated 
deep into his country Then he blocked the mountain paths and 
passes and forced the Arab general to conclude a treaty, by which 
the latter promised, on payment of a sum of money, not to raid this 
kingdom m future The Caliph, however, disapproved of the treaty 
and dismissed the general 

Shortly after Al-Hajjaj became governor of Iraq (AD 695), his 
general ‘Ubaidullah made an attempt to subdue Kabul. The kings 
of Zabul and Kabul combined and inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
Muslim army The retreat of the Arabs was blocked, and although 
they fought their way out, many perished from thirst and hunger, 
and ‘Ubaidullah died of grief at the plight of his army 

It was a veritable disaster for the Muslim forces who were, 
according to some writers, allowed to retire only on payment of a 
humiliating ransom To avenge this affront, a huge army was raised 
and equipped at the cost of a heavy war-cess on Basra and Kufa Its 
commander Abd-ar-Rahman marched against Zabul (AD 699), de- 
feated its king, and ravaged the land Bearing in mind the recent 
reverses, he wanted to proceed cautiously. Al-Hajjaj, however, 
urged him to be more active and, when he expostulated, 
threatened to supersede him. Taking offence at this, he declared 
war against Al-Hajjaj and the Caliph, marched on Iraq, and captur- 
ed Basra Being defeated and pursued he took refuge with the king 
of Zabul who, however, a year or two later sent his head to Al- 
Hajjaj. Al-Hajjaj concluded a treaty with Zabul, and agreed not to 
make war against it for seven or nine years on condition of an annual 
subsidy m kind This truce continued till the death of Hajjaj m 
714. Then the king of Zabul refused to pay the tribute, and for over 
forty years thereafter the Arabs could not exact anything from him. 

Thus the Arabs had been making persistent efforts for more than 
half a century to .subdue Kabul and Zabul, in the course of which 
they gained notable successes, but also suffered serious reverses. 
They could achieve no permanent gain, and were ultimately con- 
vinced that the conquest of these territories was beyond their power. 
Henceforth the Arabs were content to leave them alone and merely 
sought to impose some sort of suzerainty over them But even this 
was achieved with difficulty for a very bnef period A D 700 714 
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For the next century and a half Kabul a d Zabul ma ntarned their 
authority practically unimpaired 

(ill Sindh 

The first Arab invasion of Sindh was in the form of a naval raid 
against the port of Debal at the mouth ot the Smdhu in or about A D 
643 The Arab historians record a Muslim victory, but according 
to Chach-ndma the Muslims were defeated and their leader was 
killed by the governor of Chaeh at the battle of Debal 

The defeat at Debal must have been a disagreeable surprise to 
Caliph 'Umar who was accustomed only to x’eports of success from 
his armies all over the world. He now planned to send an expedi- 
tion by land, and commanded the governor of Iraq to send him de- 
tailed information about Sindh The governor reported that this 
kingdom was very powerful and by no means willing to submit 
to Muslim domination Thereupon the Caliph gave up the idea of 
sending any expedition against it. The next Caliph ‘Uthman also 
gave up the projected invasion of Smdh by land on getting similar 
reports from his agent 

During the Caliphate of •All, a great expedition was sent against 
India (c AD. 660) The Muslim army, which included a large num- 
ber of nobles and chiefs, advanced up to Kikan or Kikanan without 
any serious opposition, Kikan was a .state in the hilly region round 
Bolan pass, and is referred to by Hiuen Tsang as a kingdom whose 
people led pastoral lives amid the great mountains and valleys m 
separate clans, without any ruling chief It was, however, accordi eg 
to Chach-ndma, included m the central division of Smdh, under the 
direct administration of the king In any case, the people of Kikan 
made a brave stand and repulsed the Muslim army with severe losses 
The leader of the Muslim host was killed together with all but a 
few of his followers (AD, 663j 

Henceforth, Kikan became the chief objective of the Muslim 
expeditions During the next twenty years, no less than six expe- 
ditions against this frontier post of Sindh are recorded, but they fail- 
ed to make any permanent impression. The only solid gam of the 
Arabs during this period was the conquest of Makran. 

For more than twenty years thereafter, the kingdom of Sindh 
enjoyed a respite from Arab aggression on its frontier But hos- 
tilities broke out again, about AD 708, with Hajjaj, the governor 
of Iraq. A ship from Ceylon, carrying some Muslim women pro- 
ceeding to Hajjaj was captured by pirates near the port of Debal 
Hajjaj wrote to Dahsr king of S ndh to set the women free but 
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Dahar pleaded inability pointing out that he had no control over 
the pirates who captured them 

This gave Hajjaj a pretext for sending an expedition to Sindh 
The general belief that this incident was the origin of the hostility 
between the Arabs and Sindh is, however, not well founded That 
hostility, as we have seen, was of long standing The incident at 
Debal merely piovoked Hajjaj to make renewed efforts on a large 
scale for conquering a country which had so long defied the might 
of Islam, The Caliph was at Hist unwilling to sanction the risky 
expedition, but ultimately gave his consent at the importunities of 
Hajjaj Hajjaj thereupon sent ‘Ubaidullah to raid Debal, but he was 
defeated and killed A second expedition was sent under Rudail 
by way of sea from Oman Budail got reinforcements and marched 
towards Debal He was met by Jaisimha, son of Dahar. A pitched 
battle ensued, which lasted a whole day. At the end, the Muslim 
army was routed and Budail was killed 

Hajjaj then made elaborate preparations for the invasion of 
Sindh He appointed his nephew and son-in-law Muhammad-ibn- 
Qasim as commander of the expedition, and provided him with 
soldiers, arms, and ammunitions on a lavish scale. He also obtained 
from the Caliph the services of 6,000 Syrian soldiers fully equipped 

Muhammad reached Debal and, with the help of heavy siege 
materials sent by sea, stormed the fortress No quarter was given, 
and for three days the inhabitants were ruthlessly slaughtered by 
the victorious foe Muhammad settled 4,000 Muslim colonists m 
the city and built a mosque for them The sea-port of Debal can- 
not be definitely identified. According to some it occupied the site 
of Thathah, while others locate it at Bhambor on the north bank of 
the Gharo creeks, arid 3| miles to the west of the village of Gharo 
m the tdluq of Mir pur Sakro 

From Debal, Muhammad proceeded to Nerun which is repre- 
sented by modern Haidarabad The Buddhist priests there were 
already carrying on treasonable correspondence with Hajjaj, and 
now openly helped Muhammad with provisions. Muhammad then 
conquered many cities without any opposition and advanced to 
Siwistan (Sehwan) Here, too, the Buddhist fifth-columnists wel- 
comed the Arabs and entered into a pact with them against their own 
governor, who was defeated and fled The Buddhist sections of 
other towns are also said to have befriended the Arabs This may 
be explained partly by their aversion to slaughter and bloodshed, 
and partly by their ideal of universal religious fraternity which 
transcended that of nation or country Perhaps the superstitious 
beliefs m the alleged prophet c sayings about the conquest of India 
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by Islamic force also partly account for this attitude It should be 
noted, however, that all the Buddhists dM not support the Muslims 
and some actually fought against them. On the other hand, many 
non-Buddhists also betrayed their king and country 

Some leading chiefs now tendered homage to Muhammad, whc 
proceeded along the western bank of the Smdhu and pitched his 
camp opposite the army of Dahar Here he entered into alliance 
with an important chief called Mokah, who basely deserted Dahar 
and promised to supply Muhammad with boats for crossing the 
Smdhu on receiving as reward a large stretch of the conquered 
territory. 

Muhammad was re-inforced by 2000 select horse sent by Haj- 
3 a] and 4000 warlike Jats from Siwistan, which had revolted but 
was again subdued. Nevertheless Muhammad halted on the bank 
of the Sindhu for nearly two months, whereupon Hajjaj repriman- 
ded him and urged him to cross the river and fight with Dahar 

Muhammad then crossed to the eastern bank of the Sindhu and 
was joined by the brother of Mokah who had already betrayed 
Dahar. By the help and advice of these two chiefs he crossed the 
lake between him and Dahar s army, and a pitched battle was fought 
near Raor. According to Chach-nama , which has described the battle 
in detail, Dahar fought with valour, and on the second day the Mus- 
lim army was nearly routed “The infidels”, so runs the account, 
“made a rush on the Arabs from all sides and fought so steadily and 
bravely that the army of Islam became irresolute and their lines were 
broken up in great confusion ” As was customary with Indian kings 
Dahar, seated on an elephant, led the vanguard of his army. He was 
an easy target and an arrow struck him m the heart The death of 
the king was followed by a complete rout of his army Jaisuhha, the 
son of Dahar, retreated to Brahmanabad, leaving the widowed queen 
to defend the fort of Raor which Muhammad immediately attacked. 
The queen put up a brave resistance, and being reduced to the last 
extremity, burnt herself along with other ladies to escape the infamy 
of falling into the hands of the Arabs, 

After capturing Raor, Muhammad proceeded towards Brahmana- 
bad Jaisirhha made elaborate preparations for defending it as well 
as the capital city Alor, and marched with an army to harass the 
enemy and cut oft his supply Although his vizier or chief minister 
joined Muhammad, the people of Brahmanabad fought bravely for 
six months when some leading citizens entered into a secret pact with 
the enemy and betrayed the fort 

After hav ng subdued several other places Muhammad proceed 
ed to the capital city Alor -which surrendered after some fighting 
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After conquering a few more strongholds he bes eged Multan which 
offered stubborn resistance for two montl s but was ultimately obi g 
ed to surrender owing to treachery 

Muliammad-ibn-Qasim was undoubtedly a great general, and hie 
remarkable victories gave the Muslims the first foothold on Indian 
soil Unfortunately, far from his achievements being appreciated 
and properly rewarded at home, he met with a cruel end even while 
he was engaged m making further conquests The death of IHqjaj 
mAD 714, and that of Caliph Walld in the year following, brought 
evil days for him The new Caliph was an enemy of Hajjaj and wreak- 
ed his vengeance on the members of his family Muhammad was 
recalled to Iraq where, with certain other adherents of Hajjaj, he was 
put to death by torture There seems to be no basis for the romantic 
story, told in, Chach-nama, about machinations of two daughters of 
Dahar, who were sent captives to the Caliph and who secured the 
death of Muhammad by means of false representations to the effect 
that their modesty was outraged by the latter before he sent them 
to his master 

The recall and death of Muhammad induced the chiefs of Sindh 
to throw off the Muslim yoke. Dahar’s son Jaisimha re-occupied 
Brahmanabad The Caliph sent Habib to subdue Sindh He con- 
quered Alor and made some minor conquests 

The next Caliph ‘Umar II (A D, 717-720) offered virtual indepen- 
dence to the chiefs of Sindh, under his suzerainty, on condition of their 
accepting Islam Many chiefs including Jaisimha accepted the offer 
But during the Caliphate of Hisham (A D. 724-743), he apostatized 
and declared war against Junaid, the governor of Smdh Junaid de- 
feated him and took him prisoner With Jaisimha ended the Hindu 
royal dynasty of Smdh 


(ill) Western India 

Junaid now planned to complete the work of Muhammad-ibn- 
Qasim by extending Muslim domination over the interior of India 
He himself conquered ‘Bailaman and Jurz and his lieutenants pro- 
ceeded as far as Uzain, overrunning Marmad, Mandal, Dahnaz, Bar- 
was and Malibah ’ Most of these places can be easily identified 
Marmad evidently stands for Maru-Mara, corresponding to Jaisal- 
mer and part of Jodhpur. Barwas is undoubtedly Broach, and Bai- 
laman probably refers to Vallamandala 1 Malibah and Uzain no 
doubt stand for Malava and its capital city UjjayinT. It would thus 
appear that the Arabs advanced through Rajputana and proceeded 
as far as Malwa in the east and Broach m the south. From a con- 

1 Sec p 154 

1 1 
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temporary Lnd an record we learn that the Arabs defeated the k ngs 
of the Samdhavas, the Kachchhellas, Saurashtra, the Chavo takas, the 
Mauryas and the Gurjaras, and advanced as far south as Navsan 1 
In view of the probable location of these states, mentioned above, 
the two accounts agree remarkably, except that Saurashtra, denoting 
the Valabhi kingdom is not included by the Arab chronicler These 
Arab expeditions took place between A D. 724 and 738. 

But the success of the Arabs w r as short-lived, and they were 
defeated by the Pratihara king Nagabhata 2 and the Chalukya ruler of 
Lata (S Gujarat) named Avanij anairaya Pulakesiraja. The latter's 
heroic stand earned him the titles ‘solid pillar of Dakshmapatha' and 
‘the repeller of the unrepellable. -0 The Gurjara king Jayabhata IV of 
Nandlpurl also claims to have defeated the Arabs 4 Apart from these 
claims, authenticated by contemporary records, we have traditions 
about several Indian rulers as having defeated the Mlechchhas, 
and some of them at any rate refer probably to the Arab invaders 
of this period 16 It is also admitted in the Arab chronicles that under 
Junaid’s successor Tamm, the Muslims lost the newly conquered 
territories and fell back upon Sindh Even here their position became 
insecure. According to the Arab chronicles, ‘a place of refuge to 
which the Muslims might flee was not to be found,' and so the gover- 
nor of Sindh built a city on the further side of the lake, on which 
later the city of Mansurah stood, as a place of refuge for them It is 
thus clear that the period of confusion m the Caliphate during the 
last years of the Umayyads also witnessed the decline of Islamic 
power in India. 

(iv) North-Western India 

No details are known regarding the Arab expeditions to the 
north of Sindh According to Chach-nima, Muhammad-ibn-Qasim 
had proceeded from Multan to the frontiers of Kashmir and at the 
same time sent an expedition against Kanauj, but before he could 
achieve any material success he was put to death by the orders of 
the Caliph The Arab chronicles do not refer to Muhammad's ex- 
pedition against Kashmir and Kanauj, but mention his conquest of 
Kiraj As Kiraj or Kira country corresponds to Kangra, Muhammad 
must have reached very nearly the frontiers of Kashmir and Kanauj 
But the Arabs lost their conquests m this region during the turmoils 
that followed the death of Muhammad Junaid again conquered 
Kiraj, but his success, too, was short-lived. Both Yasovarman, king 
of Kanauj, and Lahtaditya, kmg of Kashmir, seem to have stemmed 

1 ABORI. X 31 ~ 2 - See p 13V 

3 ABORI X 31 4 See p. 150 

3 Ct" the history of Yasoiarman, Lahtaditya and Bappa m the preceding sections 
(pp 12# ft 13S ft Is 1 ” ff ) 
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ranee of the Arabs in this direction They sent embassies to 
ior making a common cause against the Arabs but although 
j was forthcoming from that quarter, they were able to defeat 
ibs by their own unaided efforts 1 

ms by the middle of the eighth century A D when the great 
ion in the Islamic world transferred the chief powder from 
layyads to the Abbasids, the power and prestige of Islam in 
/as reduced to its lowest ebb, and the Arabs could only mam- 
precarious hold over a part of Smdh 

(v) Retiospect 

i may now critically review the mam incidents narrated above 
lection with the early Muslim raids on the western borderlands 
a It is well known that only four routes are open to a hostile 
operating against India from the west One way is by the 
d the other three lie roughiy speaking through Khyber Pass, 
Pass and the Makran coast From the very commencement, 
d the Arabs endeavouring to penetrate into India through 
one of these routes The early naval raids against Thana, 
i and Debal, and subsequent raids in the same direction, mark 
'am efforts to reach India by sea. Of the land-routes, the 
r Pass was guarded by Kabul and Zabul while the Bolan 
/as protected by the brave Jats of Kikan or Kikanan. The 
rawn struggles of the Arabs with these powers, narrated 
mark their steady but fruitless endeavours to enter India 
h tbe two great passes The hardy mountaineers of these 
\ backed by the natural advantage of their hilly country, 
1 stubborn resistance to the conquerors of the world, and 
often defeated, ever refused to yield If there had been, a 
of India written without prejudices and predilections, the 
eeds of these brave people, who stemmed the tide of Islam 
( centuries, would certainly have received the recognition they 
y deserve 

n the other three routes failed, the Arabs attempted the 
re through Makran coast It is not difficult to explain why 
s succeeded in this route while they failed m the others, 
e equipment of the Arab army was made on a lavish scale, 
es were requisitioned even from distant Syria, Smdh was 
oment exhausted by civil wars, internal discords, and 
ggression that had been going on for more than half a cen- 
ng Dahar’s statesmanship and military skill were also much 
to those of his rival. It is difficult to explain why he did 
se the Arab fleet carrying military equipment, especially 

ove pp 130. 133 
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heavy s ege-matenals Evidently he did not possess suffic ent naval 
strength for the purpose. But m view of the persistent endeavours 
of the Arabs to reach the Indian soil, and the feasibility of the 
Makran coast for that purpose, the ruler of Sindh showed a lamen- 
table lack of foresight in neglecting the navy Possibly this is 
mainly due to the fact that for nearly thirty years, from c A D 670 
to 700, Dakar had no control over the southern part of Smdh and it 
came into his possession only a few years before the Arab invasion 
The same reason also explains partly why both Nehrun and Siwistan, 
the two mam strongholds of Southern Sindh opened their gates to 
the Arabs without any resistance The unpatriotic character of the 
Buddhists, the general superstitions of a section of the people, and 
the want of loyalty towards the royal family which had usurped the 
throne only a generation ago, account for the desertion and treachery 
of the chiefs and people which ruined the cause of Dakar 

All these causes, and perhaps others which are not known, 
brought about the fall of Sindh The conquest of Sindh should not. 
therefore, be regarded as indicating m a general way the military 
superiority of Muslims over Indians This is further borne out by 
the fact that the conquest of Sindh was the first and the last great 
achievement of the Arabs in India. Junaid, no doubt, was trium- 
phant for a time over the petty states in the neighbourhood of Sindh, 
but as soon as he clashed with powerful states like Kashmir and 
Kanauj m the north and those of the Pratiharas and the Chalukyas 
m the south, the spell of victory was broken Even the greater part 
of Smdh was lost m a short time Ultimately, after three centuiies 
of unremitting efforts, we find the Arab dominion m India confined 
to the two petty states of Mansurah and Multan 

When we remember their wonderful military success in other 
parts of the world, the comparatively insignificant results the Arabs 
achieved in India certainly stand out in marked contrast The cause 
of this, however, does not lie in the religious and social peculiarities 
of India as old historians like Elphinstone vainly attempted to 
establish The cause lies undoubtedly m the superior military 
strength and state-organisation of the Indians as compared with most 
other nations of the time. However incredible this might appear m 
the light of subsequent events, this is the plain verdict of history 
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CHAPTER XI 


DECCAN IN THE GUPTA AGE 

Numerous ruling families flourished m different parts of the 
Deccan in the centuries preceding the rise of the mighty Chalukya 
house of Badami shortly before A D. 542 They may be classified 
roughly into three groups with reference to their mam spheres of 
influence in the Central, Western, and Eastern parts of the Deccan, 

A CENTRAL DECCAN 
I. THE VAKATAKAS 

The rise of the Vakatakas as a great power in the Deccan and 
a part of Central India under Vindhyasakti and his valiant son 
Pravarasena I has been narrated in. the preceding Volume 1 We 
have seen that when the latter died, about the end of the first 
quarter of the fourth century, he left probably a vast empire extend- 
ing from Bundelkhand in the north to the Hyderabad State in the 
south. 

According to the Puranie account, four sons of Pravarasena I 
became kmgs Whether this indicates a division of Pravarasena’s 
empire amongst his four sons cannot be determined. There seems, 
however, to be some evidence in favour of the suggestion. Inscrip- 
tions testify to the division of Pravarasena’s empire at least into 
two parts, one under the descendants of his son Gautamlputra with 
their headquarters in the Nagpur District, and another under his 
son Sarvasena and his successors with their capital at Vatsagulma 
in the Akola District, It may be suggested that during the lifetime 
of Pravarasena I his sons were viceroys in the provinces, and that 
they or their descendants began to rule independently after his 
death. Nothing, however, is known about the other sons of Pravara* 
■sena referred to m the Puramc account, although it is not improbable 
that their territories were later absorbed m the dominions of the 
descendants of Gautamlputra, who represented the main branch of 
-the family. The fact that the family is not called samrad-V dkdtaka 
with reference to any ruler after Pravarasena I may be due to 'the 
waning of their power as a result of the division of the empire. 


h VoL n pp 217 221 
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1 The Main Branch of the Vak&faka Family 

The eldest son or Pravarasena I appears to have been Gautami- 
putra who possibly predeceased his father; for the Vakataka records 
do not attribute any royal title to him. His son by the daughter of 
Bhavanaga was Maharaja Rudrasena I, who succeeded his grand- 
father and is described in the records of his successors as a devout 
worshipper of the lord Mahabhairava (the terrific aspect of Siva), 
It is not improbable that Rudrasena I became a Saiva through the 
influence of his maternal relatives, the Bharasiva Magas, who were 
noted for their devotion to Siva. The prominent mention of Rudra- 
sena’s relation to the Bharasiva king Bhavanaga m the Vakataka 
records possibly indicates that he received considerable help from 
his relatives in making his position secure over large parts of his 
grandfather’s empire. As no inscription of Rudrasena’s time has 
been discovered, 1 little is known about the events of his reign and 
the extent of his dominions* 

Some scholars are inclined to identify Rudrasena I with the 
king of Aryavarta named Rudradeva overthrown by Samudra- 
gupta 2 But considerable parts of Bundelkhand acknowledged 
Vakataka suzerainty as late as the time of Rudrasena’s son and suc- 
cessor Pnthivishena I. Moreover, if Rudrasena had, like his suc- 
cessors, his headquarters m the Nagpur District in Dakshinapatha, 
he has to be distinguished from the Aryavarta ruler Rudradeva, 
contemporary of Samudra-gupta It is probable that the Vakataka 
kmg Rudrasena I flourished before the victorious advance of 
Samudra-gupta in Central India. 

Rudrasena I was succeeded by his son Prithivishena I who, like 
his father, was a worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva). He is described 
as an exceptionally pious man in the records of his descendants, 
and is not only called a Dharma-vijaym (one who becomes victo- 
rious through virtue) , but also a “person acting like Yudhishthira ” 
Another remarkable epithet applied to this king describes him as 
“one having sons and grandsons and enjoying the continuity of 
treasure, army, and means of fulfilling desires that had been accu- 
mulating for a hundred years.” It may be surmised that Prithivi- 
shena I lived for more than a century. But the fact that his son 
and successor is supposed to have died at a comparatively early age 
would render this interpretation unlikely The more plausible sug- 
gestion would be that during the rule of Prithivishena I (about the 
third quarter of the fourth century), a century had already elapsed 
since the foundation of the Vakataka empire by Vindhyasakti. 

1 an tapr at Deotek to R hr I (POC 1SS5 pp 615-22) 

Z See abvve, p 8 
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No record of Pj-ithivishena I himself has been discovered as yet 
but ue have two inscriptions of one \ y aghradeva who clamps to 
have been a vassal of Maharaja Prithivishena of the Vakataka 
dynasty He should be identified, with Prithivishena I, though some 
writers take him to be the second king of that name. 1 One of the 
records has been found at Nachna or Nachne-ki-talai in the old Jaso 
State and the other at Ganj in the old Ajaigarh State both m the old 
Bundelkhand division of Central India, which was evidently includ- 
ed in the dominions of the Vakatakas The Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta however seems to have extended his power over these tracts 
some time before A D 376, 

Prithivishena I was succeeded by his son Maharaja Rudrasena H 
who married Prabhavatl-gupta, 2 daughter of Chandra-gupta II alias 
Deva-gupta and his queen. Kuberanaga of the Naga lineage. 
Whether the marriage took place during Prithivlshena’s rule cannot 
be determined; but it is not improbable ihar. the Vakataka king was 
ousted from his Central Indian possessions by the Guptas and that 

1. Apparently the letters of these epigraphs have not been carefully compared 
with those of the other Vakataka records The palaeographical peculiarities 
of the Nachna and Gary inscriptions are undoubtedly earlier than those exhi- 
bited e v sti by the Basim giant of Vuidhva^aktj II, a grandson ot Pravaiasen.' I, 
cf the triangular form of v and the old forms of t and j. Although copper- 
plates often exhibit more developed alphabets than contemporary records on 
stone, it is strange that the palaeography of the Nachna and Ganj j-ecords is 
sometimes considered to be so late as to suggest the identification of Vyaghra- 
deva’s overlord with Prithivishena II who was the great-great-grandson of 
Prithivishena I and flourished about a century later. That Prithivishena of the 
Nachna and Ganj inscriptions was the first Vakataka kmg of that name is also 
suggested by another piece of evidence. As pointed out by Raychaudhun, 
from the time of the great-grandfather of Vakataka Prithivishena II — if not 
still earlier — down to AD. 528, the princes of the Bundelkhand region in Central 
India acknowledged the suzerainty not ot the Vakatakas but of the Gupta 
emperors, The rule of Vyaghradeva and his overlord Prithivishena in Bundel- 
khand, therefore, could not have been later than the Gupta occupation of Central 
India as evidenced by the Bran inscription of Samudra-gupta and the Udayagirr 
and Sanchi inscriptions of Chandra-gupta II (A D 376-414) Prithivishena II 
can hardly be placed after AD 528 as he was ninth in descent from Vindhya- 
sakti I who cannot be assigned to the second quarter of the fourth century 
It is not reasonable to ascribe more than two hundred years for the eight 
generations oi the Vakatakas before Prithivishena II But some scholars hold 
different views (cf JRASBL XII, 1 ff). Vyaghradeva is sometimes identified 
with the Uchchakalpa ruler of that name who, however, seems to have flourish- 
ed about the middle of the fifth century The identification of Vvaghiadeva 
of Bundelkhand in Aryavarta with the Deccan ruler Vyaghraraja of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription is also untenable 
2 There is a tradition in the Sthala-Tnahaimya of the Srisaila hill in Kumool 
District of Madras State according to which puncess Chandravatl, daughter oi 
Chandra-gupta, conceived a passion for the god on the Srlsada and daily offer- 
ed him a garland ot mallika flowers It is o f ten believed that Chandravati 
is the same as Prabhavatl-gupta Whatever he the historical value of the 
tradition, which is apparently doubtful, the identification is untenable m view 
of the fact that Prabhavati claims to have been a staunch Yaishnava while the 
god in question is Siva-Mallikarjuna There is no evidence to show that the 
K 1 formed a part of the d ana of the V of 
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he contracted the matrimonial alliance m order to stem the tide of 
Gupta advance towards the Deccan. The alliance was a turning 
point m the history of the Vakatakas. Rudrasena II became a 
devotee of Chakrapani (Vishnu) through the influence of his Gupta 
wife and her father, who were devout Vaishnavas. There is reason 
to believe that henceforth the Vakatakas of Gautamiputra’s house 
became subordinate allies of the Gupta emperors. Although the 
title Maharaja , applied to the early Vakataka kings, did not imply 
subordinate rank, it is very significant that in many cases the 
Vakataka and Gupta rulers are mentioned side by side in 
the same records, the former with the humbler title Maharaja 
but the latter with the dignified title Mahdrdjddhirdja.^ The Guptas 
probably received considerable help from their southern allies m 
their struggle with the powers of Central and Western India, espe- 
cially with the Sakas of Malwa and Kathiawar, 

Rudrasena II died probably before or shortly after AD. 400 
He seems to have left three minor sons, viz, Divakarasena, Damo- 
darasena and Pravarasena, 2 by his chief queen Prabhavati-guptI 
Divakarasena remained a Yuvaraja (crown-prince) and his mother 
ruled the country in his name at least for 13 years In the present 
state of inadequate information, it cannot be ascertained whether 
Rudrasena II had other queens older than the agramahishi Prabha- 
vatl-gupta, and other sons older than Yuvaraja Divakarasena, and 
whether the throne passed to Prabhavatl and her sons by virtue of 
their relation to the Gupta emperors It is also unknown if Prabha- 
vati-gupta’s elder sons predeceased their father 3 or if her elder 
children, if any, were all daughters. It is, however, generally 
believed that Rudrasena II died m his youth after a short reign 
The long period of Prabhavatl-gupta’s rule as guardian of her son 
shows that Divakarasena was net made a Maharaja even when he 
had passed his sixteenth year. 4 This may have been due to some 
special difficulties or to Prabhavati’s love of power 5 

1 It Is impossible to think that the officials and subjects of the Vakatakas were 
not conscious of the difference sn meaning between the two titles 

2 It is sometimes believed that Damodarasena was only another name of Pravara- 
sena II The theory is rendered untenable by the fact that Pravarasena II is 
known to have ascended the throne at an advanced age when his mother was 
more than 80 years old Prabhavatl must have ceased to rule long before that 
age 

3. The use of the epithet fivat-putra-pautra when she was more than hundred 
years old may go against the conjecture It is unknown whether epigraphic 
reference to the sons sons of Prithivishena I points to the sons of Prabhavatl- 
gmpta mentioned in inscriptions. 

4. Th’s becomes striking when we find a boy, only 8 years old, on the Vakataka 
throne of Vatsagulma Some unknown reasons mav have prevented Divakara- 
sena from occupying the throne as m the case of the Pallava Yuvamahdraja 
Vlshnugopfi varmatL Cf " 'JRASBL XH 71 ff XTTT. 75 ff 

5- For d ffenmi on thi* and- -a ^en ml n of the whole 

chronology pf tb$ Vakfifakas, cf JRASBL Xli. 1 fl 
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The date of the Poona grant is the 13th year of Prabhavati 
guptas otvn rule as is indicated by the legend on the seal of the 
charter. The Grant was issued by the queen, who calls herself 
“mother of the Yuvardja Divakarasena,'’ from Nandivardhana or 
Nandivardhana which appears to ha\ r e been the capital of this 
branch of the family at least from the time of Rudrasena II, if not 
earlier. The place has been identified by some writers with, modern 
Nagardhan or Nandardhan near Ramtek, about 13 miles north of 
Nagpur, and by others with Nandpur about 21 rmles north of Nagar- 
dhan. 1 2 There is as yet no evidence to show that Divakarasena ever 
ascended his paternal throne as a Maharaja In a later inscription 
of Prabhavatl-gupta, dated in the 19th regnal year of her son 
Pravarasena II, she is called “mother of the illustrious Maharajas 
Damodarasena and Pravarasena ” As Prabhavati was more than 
100 years old when the charter was issued, Maharaja Damodarasena 
must have enjoyed a faniy long re.g'n in the intervening period 
between her own rule m the earlier part of her hie and the acces- 
sion of Pravarasena II during its later part 3 Prabhavati was still 
living m the 23rd year of Pravarasena ’s reign as we know from the 
latter’s Tirodi Grant 

The second charter of Prabhavatl-gupta was issued from the 
feet of the god Ramagirisvamin, identified with the deity at Ramtek 
near Nagpur, probably on the occasion of her pilgrimage to the holy 
temple. In both her records she is described as a devotee of the 
Bhagavat (Vishnu) and is credited with the gozra (the Dharana 
got^a) and family designation (Gupta) of her father. 4 

As Prabhavati-gupta's death does not appear to have occurred 
long before the end of the rule of her aged brother Kumara-gupta 
(AD. 414-55), the reign of Pravarasena II may be assigned to about 
the middle of the fifth century We have a number of records of 
the reign of Pravarasena II with dates ranging between the regnal 
years 2 and 27. These charters have been found in the Wardha, 
Chhmdwara, Siwani, Nagpur, Balagbat, Amraoti and Betul Districts, 
and record the grant of lands usually m the neighbourhood of the 
find-spots of the inscriptions. Thus Pravarasena II must have ruled 

1. The suggestion that the Grants of Prabhavati were ‘drafted by a Gupta officer 
imported from Pataliputra” is unlikely because of the numerous mistakes of a 
serious nature found in their sections dealing with Gupta genealogy, cf Sue 
Sat,, p. 88. note 1. 

2 It is certain that Nandivardhana was not far from Nagpur; cf. Nagapura- 
Nandivardhana, the name of the district round Nagpur, in the Deoli grant of 
Rashtrakuts Krishna III, 

3 This fact precludes the possibility of Damodarasena and Pravarasena having 
ruled at the same time in different parts of their fathers dominions. 

4 . There s ev deuce to show that gofrnrJilara not tml ih the popular 
form of ge m India, possibly due to the ■want of famfraddna 

(PlHC 1045 pp 4S S.) 
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for at least 27 years, and over practically the whole of Berar, with 
the exclusion of its southern portion, but together with the western 
districts of Madhya Pradesh, He seems to have inherited these terri- 
tories from his predecessors, The early charters of Pravarasena II 
were issued from the city of Nandivardhana, but the later grants from 
a new city called Pravarapura, apparently founded by and named 
after him. The new capital was built probably not far from the 
site of the old one, although it is sometimes identified with Paonar 
in the Wardha District, The Tirodi grant of Pravarasena II was 
issued from the Narattangavan-sfMnc, probably a holy place which 
the king visited on a pilgrimage The administration of Pravara- 
sena II was characterised by the appointment of officials styled 
Sendpati either as viceroys or as High Commissioners m regard to 
subordinate states. Some of the Sendpatis such as Chitravarman, 
Namidasa, Katyayana and Bappadeva are known from inscriptions. 
The subordinate chiefs Satrughnaraja and his son Kondaraja pro- 
bably ruled the Bhojakata-rajya in the Amraoti District under the 
supervision of Sendpati Chitravarman, The Arammi-rfijj/a in the 
Chindwara District was in charge of Senapati Namidasa, probably 
the same as the rajyadhikrita (chief minister) Navamidasa of the 
Tirodi grant One of the records speaks of a rajuka which may be 
the same as rajjuka of the inscriptions of Asoka 

Pravarasena II of the Vakataka dynasty is usually identified 
with Pravarasena, author of the Setubandha Kdvya written m 
Maharashtri Prakrit, although another view attributes its author- 
ship to a Kashmirian king of that name Some scholars believe 
that certain literary traditions about the author of the Setubandha 
throw light on the history of Vakataka Pravarasena II especially in 
regard to his relation with his maternal grandfather. There is a 
verse quoted in Rajasekhara’s Kdvyamlmdthsd, Bhoja’s Srhigdra- 
prakdsa and Sarasvatikanthdbharana, and Kshemendra’s Auchitya • 
vichdracharcha which says that the king of Kuntala left the admin- 
istration in the hands of some one (believed to have been Vikrama- 
ditya) and spent his days in the pursuit of pleasure According to 
Bhoja, the verse embodies the report made by Kalidasa to his patron 
Vikramaditya who had sent him as an ambassador to the king of 
Kuntala. Rshemendra attributes the verse to Kalidasa’s Kuntes- 
varadautya. supposed to be a mistake for Kuntale&varadautya. Sana’s 
Harsha-chanta says that Setu or Setubandha was Pravarasena’s work; 
but a later work called Bharatachanta attributes the authorship to a 
Kuntaleia (king of Kuntala). According to Ramadasa, who wrote 
the Ramasetupradipa commentary on the Setubandha in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century the poem was written by the newly 
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installed king Pravarasena who was the same as Bhojadeva and the 
work was revised by Kalidasa at the instance of Vikramaditya 
Some weighty conclusions are often made on the basis of these 
literary traditions It is believed that the Vakataka king Pravara- 
sena II was the author of the Setubandha; that his territory was 
known as Kuntala; that he was called Bhojadeva, because the Vaka- 
takas w r ere a branch of the Bhoja people, and that in the early years 
of his reign, he left the charge of administration in the hands of his 
maternal grandfather Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya. Now the 
existence of some relation between Kalidasa, who is traditionally 
associated with the court of Vikramaditya, most probably Chandia- 
gupta II and the Vidarfcha or Berar region is within the bounds of 
possibility 1 But most ox the conclusions are unjustifiable as they 
are against the known facts of Vakataka history That the Vakataka 
king was the lord of Kuntala is rendered untenable by the fact that 
Pravarasena II gave his son in marriage to a daughter of the king 
of Kuntala which was undoubtedly the district round Banavasi m 
the Kanarese area 2 The prominent mention of the Kuntala 
princess m the record of her son points to the importance the Vaka- 
takas attached to the Kuntala alliance. Whatever be the value of 
the tradition regarding Kalidasa’s embassy at the Kuntala court, a 
Kuntala kmg of the fifth century cannot possibly be regarded as any 
other than a ruler of the Kadamba family It may be recalled m 
this connection that the Kadamba king Kakutsthavarman (c. A D 
405-35) is known to have given one of his daughters m marriage to 
a Gupta prince. Again, at the time of Pravarasena’s accession to 
the throne his mother was more than 80 years old, and so he was 
no longer young and his maternal grandfather had m all probability 
been dead long ago. That Pravarasena II was not so much under 
the influence of Chandra-gupta II, as is usually supposed, is probably 
suggested by the fact that, while the grandfather's influence caused 
the wide diffusion of Bhagavatism (Vaishnavism) in his age, the 
grandson was throughout his long reign a parama-mahesvara (devout 
worshipper of Mahesvara or Siva) claiming to be “as virtuous as a 
person belonging to the Golden Age through the possession of the 
grace of Sambhu (Siva).” Pravarasena’s authorship of the Set it- 
bandha may not be altogether impossible, but it is rendered doubt- 


1, The style of composition adopted by Kalidasa came to be known as the' 
Vatdarbhi rlti (Berar style) as early as the seventh century AD, It is also 
rntei estmg to note that the poet has immortalised Ramagiri (modem Ramtek 
near Nagpur) in his Meghaduta. 

2 C£. Sue Sat, pp 215-16 The theory that Kuntala indicated the territory of 

the Rashtraku$as of Manapura is based on the interpretation of the express on 
Kimfolnndm praiasila as ruler of the Rim talas.” The rea m of the 

e however is a Uy of the ” f-e v the 

(JHO. XXII, 30fh 6!T 320) 
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ful by the fact that while the theme of the Kavya is Vaishnava the 
king was a devotee of Siva. 

Pravarasena II was succeeded, by his son Maharaja Narendra- 
sena who married Ajjhita-bhattarika, daughter of the king of Kun- 
tala. The father of the Kuntala princess may have been the 
Kadamba king Kakutsthavarman who claims to have married his 
daughters to scions of several royal houses including that of the 
Guptas. Narendrasena’s command is said to have been honoured 
by the kings of Kosala, Mekala and Malava, although the actual 
extent of his political influence in these territories cannot be deter- 
mined. Kosala and Mekala appear to have been the capital cities 
of the South-Kosala (Eaipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur region) and Mekala 
(the land about the Amarkantak hills) countries, and Malava, as 
suggested by a commentary on the Kamasutra, was probably East 
Malwa As these regions had been under the influence of the Guptas f 
whose position in regard to the outlying provinces and subordinate 
states deteriorated in the second half of the fifth century, the claim 
of the Vakataka king no doubt points to the period when he flourish- 
ed. Nothing definite is known about the kings of Kosala, Mekala 
and Malava who probably became subordinate allies of Narendra- 
sena; but the ruler of South Kosala seems to have been a king of 
Sarabhapura, and the Mekala king, one of the Panduvamsls While 
these countries lay within the sphere of Gupta influence, Malwa 
formed an integral part of the Gupta empire before it was threaten- 
ed by the Hunas. An epithet applied to Narendrasena m his son’s 
record suggests that he recovered his family's fortune probably from 
an enemy’s hold. This may refer to Narendrasena’s success against 
the vassals of the Guptas whose subordinate allies he and his imme- 
diate predecessors had been. 

Narendrasena was succeeded by Maharaja Prithivlshena II, his 
son by the Kuntala princess The Balaghat record describes 
Prithivishena II as a parama-bhagavata (devout worshipper of the 
Bhagavat or Vishnu), Whether this indicates a revival of Gupta 
influence on the Vakatakas cannot be determined. It is, however, 
to be noted that Prithivishena claims to have twice retrieved the 
fallen fortunes of his family Although nothing definite is known as to 
the nature of the catastrophes referred to in the claim, it probably 
refers to Prithivishena’s struggles with Harishena of Vatsagulma and 
Bhavadattavarman of the Nala dynasty. One of Prithivishena’s 
charters was issued from Bembara (identified with Bembal in the 
Chanda District) and another probably from Padmapura (modern 
Padampur in the Bhandara District Nothing is known of the 
history of tins family after Pjnthivishena IT 
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2 The Vakatakas of Vatsagulma 

The city of V?tsagulma or Vatsyagulma is mentioned for the 
first time in such works as the Mahdbharata and Vatsyayana s Klma~ 
sutra which, in their present forms, are assignable to the age of the 
Vakatakas. The site of the city has been located at modem Basim 
m the Akola District of Berar The earliest epigraphic record of 
the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma is the Basim Grant of Dharma-Mahd- 
i dja Vindhyasakti II, son of Dharma-Maharaja Sarvasena, 
grandson of Pravarasena I and great-grandson of Vindhya- 
sakti I, founder of the Vakataka dynasty The Puranic reference 
to the sons of Pravarasena I, who became kings, may sag* 
gest that Sarvasena was the founder of a new kingdom m the land 
round Basim The distinction between Vidarbha and Vatsagulma 
made m such works as the Kdmasuha seems to point to the Vidar- 
bha kingdom having been under the m am branch of the Vakatakas 
and to the Vatsagulma territory as under a collateral branch of the 
family The charter of Vindhyasakti II, issued from Vatsagulma 
and dated in the 37th year of his reign, records the grant of a village 
in the region of Nandlkata which has been identified with Nander in 
the Hyderabad State Thus it appears that Vindhyasakti II had a 
fairly long reign and that his dominions comprised the southern 
fringe of Berar and the northern districts of Hyderabad, probably 
with some of the adjoining regions. 

A fragmentary inscription in one of the caves at Ajanla in 
the Aurangabad District of the Hyderabad State was formerly be- 
lieved to contain the names of the Vakataka kings Pravarasena I, 
his son (supposed to be a mistake for grandson) Rudrasena I, 
and the latter’s son Pnthivlshena I. Of late it has been pointed out 
that the record actually belongs to the Basim branch of the Vakataka 
family and that instead of the names of Rudrasena I and Prithivi- 
shepa I we have to read respectively those of Sarvasena and Vmdhya- 
sena, the latter being supposed to be identical with Vindhyasakti II 
There is no doubt as regards the correction of the name Rudrasena 
to Sarvasena , but the unsatisfactory preservation of the Aj ama 
inscription as well as the difference m the forms Vindhyasena and 
Vindhyasakti renders the second correction somewhat doubtful. If 
the new reading of this name is preferred, Vindhyasena has no doubt 
to be identified with Vindhyasakti II: but if the old reading is ac- 
cepted Pnthivlshena may be regarded as a brother of that king. In 
the Ajanta inscription, this ruler is represented as having defeated 
the king of Kuntala apparently a Kadamba king of Banavasi ruling 
about the middle of. the fourth- century AD It may be remember 
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ed m this connection that, according to the Chandravalli inscription, 
Kadamba Uayurasarraan came into conflict with the Abhiras and 
Traikutakas who were neighbours of the Vakatakas 

The conqueror of the Kuntala king was succeeded, according 
to the Ajanta record, by his son Pravarasena who may be called 
Pravarasena II of Vatsagulma as distinguished from Pravarasena II 
of Nandivarcthana and Pravarapura Pravarasena II of Vatsagulma 
probably died early as his son and successor was only eight years old 
at the tune cf his accession. The name of this ruler cannot be traced 
m the preserved portion of the Ajanta inscription which, however, 
speaks of his son and successor Devasena m glowing terms. Men- 
tion is also made of Hastibhoja who, according to a Ghatotkacha 
cave inscription, was a minister of Devasena, Maharaja Devasena 
is further known from a charter that he issued from Vatsagulma. 

The next ruler was Devasena’s son Harishena who seems to 
have been a contemporary of the kings Narendrasena and Prithivi- 
shena II of the mam branch of the Vakataka family and flourished 
in the second half of the fifth century. Nothing definite, however, 
is known about the relations that existed between the independent 
Maharajas of Vatsagulma and their kinsmen who ruled from the 
Nagpur District. The Ajanta inscription was caused to be incised 
by Varahadeva , 1 2 a devout Buddhist, who was a sachiva of king 
Harishena and probably a son of Hastibhoja. 

Harishena appears to have been one of the most powerful rulers 
of his time. He is probably described in the Ajanta record as hav- 
ing spread his influence in Kuntala (territories of the Kadambas), 
Avanti (West Malwa), Kalihga (territories of the Kalingadhipatis of 
the Srlkakulam-Vizagapatam region), Kcsala (Raipur-Bilaspur-Sam- 
balpur region), Trikuta (Traikutaka territories about the northern 
Konkan), Lata (Navsari-Broach region), Andhra (districts about the 
mouths of the Krishna) and other countries whose names cannot be 
deciphered The exact relations of Harishena with the above-men- 
tioned countries cannot be ascertained; but it is difficult to believe 
that he succeeded in completely subjugating any of them. It is, 
however, interesting to note that while the Kuntala king was a re- 
lative and probably an ally of the Vakatakas of the mam line, his 
relation with this branch was unfriendly. South Kosala and the 
Malwa region are claimed to have been within the sphere of in- 

1 It is difficult to agree with Prof Sastri's view ( NHIP , VI 23S) that the genuine- 
ness of this record is to he doubted For Mayura-sarman, cf Ch XIII, IV 

2 It is not known whether Hastibhoja and Varahadeva were governors of the 

Aurangabad District under Devasena and Harishena Another A ■ anui inscr op- 
tion, probably belonging tp the reign of nna, to speak of a family 

of feudatory r piece Soma ol the Ajnnft caves may have been excavated, by 
these officials and feudatonea. 
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fluence of both houses It is not improbable that Harrshena s sue 
cess temporarily eclipsed the power of his kinsmen and that the 
struggle between the two houses led to their decline almost simul- 
taneously towards the beginning of the sixth century. 

The actual events leading to the fall of the Vakatakas are un- 
known. They are not mentioned amongst the powers that stood 
in the way of the Chalukya occupation of the Deccan in the latter 
half of the sixth century. The early Chalukya monarch s had to 
subdue the Nalas of the southern Madhya Pradesh and adjoining 
regions, the Mauryas of the Konkan and the Kalachuns of northern 
Maharashtra and the adjacent countries. It is not improbable 
that the major part of the dominions of both the Vikataka houses 
had passed to the Nalas before the middle o£ the sixth century as 
will be shown m the next section A Rashtrakuta king named 
Mananka, who appears to have flourished m the Satara-Kolhapur 
region about the middle of the fifth century, claims to have subdued 
Asraaka 'northern Hyderabad), Vidarbha (Berar region and pans 
of the western Madhya Pradesh) and Kuntala. It is probable that 
here is a reference to his contest with the Kadambas and with the 
Vakatakas of both the houses/ 

The Vakatakas appear to have been lovers of learning and pat- 
rons of art and literature Some verses quoted m Sridharadasa’s 
SadukUkamamriia have been attributed to Yuvaraja Divalrara who 
may be identified with the Vakataka Yuvaidja Divakarasena, We 
have seen that Pravarasena II of Nandivardhana and Pravarapura is 
usually regarded as the author of the Sstubandka, although the 
matter is not free from doubt To Sarvasena of the Vatsagulma 
branch has been attributed the authorship of a poem called Haravi- 
jaya Whatever be the value of these suggestions, there is little 
doubt that the name of the celebrated V aidarbhl r 1 * * * * * 7 di or Berar 
style of Sanskrit composition is due to its having flourished at the 
court of the Vakatakas of Vidarbha. This is supported by the fact 
that, -while the style was named after Vidarbha before the composi- 
tion of Dandm’s Kdvyadarsa in the seventh century, it was the Vaka- 
takas who held sway over that country for several centuries down 
to the beginning of the sixth century A.D. There is again no doubt 


1, The Asmska country had its ancient capital at Paudanya,. modern Bodhan in 

the Hyderabad State It usually included Mulaka, i e. the district round 

Pratishthana (modern Paithan on the Godavari in the Aurangabad District) 

and occasionally abutted on Kalrnga, Vidarbha and Avanti-Dakshinapatha 

The fact that die Vakatakas of Vatsagulma ruled over northern Hyderabad at 

least as far south as Nandikata e the Nander District not far from Bodhan 
shows that their territories may havo beai styled See IRQ XXII, 

233 309 XXin, 65 320 
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that some of the magnificent caves at Ajanta with their brilliant 
fresco paintings were excavated during the rule of the Vakatakas, 
probably under the patronage of themselves and their subordinates. 

II. THE NALAS 

The Rithapur copper-plate inscription , 1 which may be assigned, 
on grounds of palaeography, to the first half of the sixth century, 
records the grant of a village called Kadambagiri by Maharaja 
Bhavatta-varman while he (probably with his queen) had gone on a 
pilgrimage 2 to Prayaga (Allahabad), “the place blest by the favour 
of lord Prajapati at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna ” 
The charter, however, was actually issued from Nandivardhana by 
a successor of that king. We know that this city was the capital of 
the Vakatakas of the main line before the foundation of Pravarapura 
by Pravarasena II The village of Kadambagiri has been identified 
with Kalamba in the Yeotmal District of Berar. It is thus apparent 
that a new line of kings was in possession of territories formerly 
occupied by the Vakatakas. 

The name Bhavatta-varman is probably a mistake or Prakritis- 
ed form of Bhavadatta-vcirman. This suggestion is supported by 
the evidence of coins and of another record of the family The king 
is called nala-nripa-vamsa-prasuta and apparently claimed descent 
from Nala, the ancient king of Nishadha He is said to have obtain- 
ed royal fortune through the grace of Mahesvara (Siva) and Maha- 
sena (Skanda-Karttikeya) A The king’s banner bore the tn-patakd 
which has been explained as (the representation of the) ‘‘hand with 
three fingers stretched out” or “three pennons ” The charter is 
dated m the king’s eleventh regnal year, but the grant is said to 
have been actually made for the spiritual benefit of his own parents by 
Maharaja Arthapati-bh attar aka, who was favoured by his dryaka, 
i e grandfather Arthapati is sometimes taken to be an epithet of 
Bhavadatta-varman. but is now usually regarded as the name of 
the latter’s son and successor. It is, however, not unlikely that 


1. El, XIX, p 100 ff. 

2. The grant may also have been made on the occasion of the Nala king’s marriage 
with a princess of the Allahabad region. 

3 The expression Mahesvara-Mahasen-dt~snshia~rajya-vib'hava may also he inter- 
preted to mean that the king dedicated his - kingdom and wealth to the gods- 
Mahesvara and Mahasena, cf similar instances cited by me in JKHRS, I, 251 If 
Practically the same epithet has also been applied to Maharaja Gautamiputra 
Vmdhyabedhana (third or fourth century) in the legend on a Bhita sea 1 
Although the relation of the Nalas with V mdhyabedliana cannot be deter- 
mined, that king also to have been a southerner as the legend of his 

seal is written tn characters closely r bhng those of the mscnptiona of the 
Ikahvakus of the -Guntur 
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Bhavadatta varman was actually the aryaka , i e, } grandfather, of 
Arthapati. 1 

Another Mala inscription 2 in verse has been discovered at 
Podagadh m the old Jeypore State (Koraput District) not far from 
the borders of the old Bastar State (M.P.). It is dated in the twelftn 
regnal year of a king whose name seems to be Skanda-varman, 
although the reading of its first part is not beyond doubt. This king 
is described as the son of king Bhavadatta of the Mala family, very 
probably the same as Bhavatta-varman of the Rithapur grant. 
Skanda-varman is said to have recovered the lost (bln ashtd) royal 
fortune of his family and to have re-peopled the deserted (sunya) 
c„tv of Pushkari The city, which appears to have been situated 
m the Podagadh region, was probably the capital of the Mala kings. 
The inscription refers to the construction of a shrine (padamula) of 
Vishnu by Skanda-varman, apparently at Podagadh. 

There has been some speculation as regards the identity of the 
enemy who defeated the Malas and sacked Pushkari but was after- 
wards defeated by Skanda-varman As there was apparently a 
struggle between the Nalas and the Vakatakas of the main branch, 
the enemy has been identified with Prithivishena II who claims to 
have twice restored the fallen fortunes of his family Skanda- 
varman 's adversary may also have been the PanduvamsI king Manna 
of South Kosala, whose occupation of practically the whole of the 
Western Madhya Pradesh is indicated by an inscription at Bhandak 
in the Chanda District G Most probably, however, the enemy was 
the Chalukya king Kirtivarman I (AD. 567-97) who claims to have 
subdued the Nalas, sometimes represented as the traditional enemy 
of the Chalukyas, and to have destroyed their residence ( nilaya ). 

A third Nala inscription has been recently discovered in the 
village of Kesariveda 4 in the Umarkot thana, old Jeypore State, 
Orissa. It records a grant made by Maharaja Arthapati Bhattaraka in 
the year 7. As this grant was issued from Pushkari, Arthapati seems 
to have flourished after Skanda-varman who is said to have re- 
peopled this deserted city It is, therefore, not unlikely, ' that he 
was the son and successor of Skanda-varman. 

A hoard of gold coins was discovered at Edenga, a village in 
the Kondegaon tahsil of the Bastar State 5 The issuers of the coins 
of this hoard were Bhavadatta and Arthapati, and another king 
named Varaha who may have belonged -to the same family. From 

1. See infra 2 El, XXI, p 155 f. 

3. Mirashi believes that the record is wrongly associated with Bhandak. and must 

have come from some place in Chhattisgaxh (BDCRI, VIII 4; El, XXVI, 227, 
n 2), - - - - - - 

4, JBRS XXXIV 33 The Editor reads the date an 58- 5 JNEI L p "29fL 
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epigraphic and numismatic materials, it appears that the territories 
of the Nalas lay m the Bast ar-Jey pore region. In the first half of 
the sixth century they extended their power towards the north at 
the expense of the Vakatakas; but their northern possessions appear 
to have soon passed to the Panduvamsi kings of Kosala, There is, 
however, some indication that the Nala empire had extended over 
a wider area. 

Inscriptions of the time of Chalukya Vikramaditya I and his 
son mention the Nalavadi-uishaya which was apparently named 
after the Nalas. As the villages situated in that vishaya have been 
identified with localities in the present Bellary and Kurnool Dis- 
tricts, it seems that Nalavadi under the Chalukyas comprised parts 
of the said Districts This may have been a Nala settlement or the 
southernmost province of the Nala empire originally under a 
viceroy of the royal blood Whether the Nalas were responsible for 
the fall of the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma and the Rashtrakutas of 
Manapura cannot be determined m the present state of insufficient 
knowledge But the suggestion is not altogether improbable. 

A stone inscription 1 at Rajim in the Raipur District of the 
eastern Madhya Pradesh, which may be assigned on palaeographie 
grounds to the middle of the seventh century, records the construction 
of a temple of Vishnu, probably by Vilasatunga, apparently a suc- 
cessor {son ? J of king Virupaksha who was the son of king Prithvira]a 
These rulers claimed descent from Nala. king of Nishadha, and were 
most probably later members of the family of Bhavadatta-varman. 
It seems that the Nalas, who were cornered in the Bastar region by 
the Papchwamsls and the Chalukyas, retrieved their position and 
conquered South Kosala some time after the rule of Sivagupta- 
Balarjuna, in the seventh century. It is not known whether they 
continued to rule m that country till the rise of the Sornavamsls 
about the middle of the tenth century. If, however, they did, they 
were in all probability matrimonially connected with the Bana king 
Vikramaditya I fc. AD. 870-951 who constructed a temple at Pali 
about 12 miles from Ratnapur in the Bilaspur District, 2 on the occa- 
sion of a visit that he might have paid to his relatives’ kingdom. 

B. WESTERN DECCAN 
L THE BHOJAS 

According to the Puranas, the Bhojas were a section of the 
Haihaya branch of the Yadu or Yadava clan, "probably of the 
Mathura region. But the Haihayas are known to have settled m the 
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Narmada valley at a very early date, while the Bhojas appear ±c 
have colonised the Berar region.’ An inscription of the Vakitakas 
locates a Bhojakata-rajya, apparently named after the Bhojas, about 
the Amraoti District of Berar. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa also 
associates the Bhojas with Vidarbha or Berar. Probably the 
Bhojakas, mentioned in the inscriptions of Aioka and Kharavela, 
were no other than the Bhojas settled in Berar. A section of these 
Bhojas appears to have migrated to the Goa region m the Konkan 
The Mahabhojas, who are known to have been associated with the 
Chutu-Satakarnis of Kuntala, were very probably the same as the 
Bhojas of the Goa region . 1 

The Siroda copper-plate charter 2 was issued from Chandra- 
pura m the twelfth regnal year of a king named Devaraja who is 
credited with no special royal title The king is said to have belong- 
ed to the family of the Bhojas. Chandrapura which was probably 
the capital of the Bhoja king, has been identified with modern 
Chandor m Goa which may have been originally under the political 
influence of the kings of Kuntala. Considering the palaeography of 
the Siroda inscription, king Devaraja may be assigned to the end of 
the fourth century The seal of Devaraja is supposed to bear the 
figure of a swan, although it may actually be an elephant. 

A later king of the same region was Maharaja Chandra-varman 
who issued the Goa copper-plate grant 3 in the second year of his 
re.gn The charter has been assigned on palaeographic grounds to 
the fifth century King Chandra-varman granted a piece of land to a 
Mahavihdra (Buddhist monastery) at Sivapura located m Goa. Smce 
the words at the beginning of the charter, which is supposed to bear 
the figure of a boar, have not been deciphered, it is uncertain 
whether Chandra-varman belonged to the dynasty of the Bhojas. 

A number of Bhoja copper-plate grants have been recently dis- 
covered m and near the Goa territory They have all been assigned 
on palaeographical grounds to the seventh century A D These 
records reveal the names of the Bhoja kings Prithivlmalla-varman, 
Kapali-varman and Asankita Asankita’s seal attached to the charter 
bears the figure of an elephant which seems to have been the emblem 
of the Bhoja royal family of the west coast. The relationship of 
Pnthivimalla-varman, Kapali-varman and Asankita with one 


1 Fargiter, AIHT, pp 102, 269, etc . Rapson, Catalogue, pp xxxn, xlm, Sue $ at j 
pp 94, 220 Bhojaka was also? often used in the sense ot a Jdgird&r. Cf- above, 
Vo I II, p 79 

2 El, XXIV, p. 143 ff,, XXVI, 337 ff. The name of the family was at first wrongly 
rend as Gcmm 

3 ABORI XXIII, 510 2 
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another and with the earlier kings Devaraja and Chandra vanuan 
is not known 


II. THE TRAIKUTAKAS 

The Traikutakas derived their family name from the Trikuta 
hill in Aparanta (northern Konkan) 2 One of the Traikutaka kings 
is actually described m his record as ruling over Aparanta and other 
countries. Inscriptions of the Traikutaka kings show that their 
kingdom comprised the coast country, at least from the Kanheri 
area m the south as far as the district round Surat in the north. But 
their coins have been found not only m southern Gujarat and the 
Konkan, but also m the Maratha country on the other side of the 
Ghats. As the Traikutaka coin-types are closely imitated from the 
Kshatrapa coins, they must have been intended for circulation m 
districts where the Western Satraps had previously ruled and their 
coins had become familiar to the people The Traikutakas appear to 
have ruled over substantially the same territories as had originally 
been under the Alohiras Members of both the dynasties again had 
similar formation of names The Traikutaka kings used the era of 
A D 248-9 which, as pointed out before, was probably an Abhira insti- 
tution Some sort of relation, therefore, might have existed between 
the two peoples. It is not impossible that the Traikutaka kings repre- 
sented a family of Abhira origin and ruled over parts of Aparanta 
originally as subordinates of the Abhira kings 

The Chandravalli inscription 3 mentions separately the Abhiras 
and Traikutakas as having come into conflict with the Kadamba 
king Mayurasarman who ruled about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, This probably shows that the Traikutakas, originally a vice- 
regal family of Abhira extraction, had carved out a kingdom m Apa- 
ranta at the expense of the Abhira kings. There is a veiled reference 
to the Traikutaka kingdom of Aparanta in. Kalidasa’s Raghuvcimsa 
written in the fourth or fifth century In the second half of the fifth 
century, the Traikutakas were probably in occupation of the Abhira 

1. El, XXVI 338 £ Summary of Papers submitted to the 15th Session of the 
AIOC, p. 93 R S Panchamukhi reads the dates of the two grants of Frithivi- 
malla-varman as his 13th and 15th regnal yeais, hut N L Rao suggests the 
readings 1st and 25th regnal years. P B Desai's article on Asankita’s grant is 
being published in El Panchamukhi speaks of another charter of a Bhoja king 
named Anirjita-varman; but N L Rao has shown that this king belonged to 
the Maurya dynasty of the Konkan The charter m question was issued by 
the Maurya Maharaja Amrjita-varman from Kumaradvipa m the 29th year of 
his reign. It seems that the Bhojas were subdued by the Mamyas who were 
themselves ousted by the Chalukyas of Badami. It has to be noticed that it 
was not the Bhoias but the Mauryas who stood m the way of Chalukya expan- 
sion m the seventh century 

2 The Arqaneri grant (ET, XXV 225) of Pnthivi-chandra-Bhogasakti, dated 
AD 709 mentions the PQrva~ Tnkufa visJuti/a as a part of the Puri Ku nkann 
tnshaya. 

3 MAR 1929 No I, pp 50 fL 
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possess ons m 1 orthem 'Mahara&b ra and had poss bly extended 
the r power over considerab c parts of Gujar tilde north 

Epigraphic and numismatic evidence reveals the existence oi 
three Traikutaka Maharajas who ruled in the fifth century A D 
They are Indradatta, his son. Dahrasena, and the latter s son Yyaghra- 
sena 1 Little is known about Mahd) dja Indradatta who seems to 
have flourished about the second quarter of the fifth century and 
founded the greatness of the family He was succeeded by his son 
Maharaja Dahrasena whose copper-plate grant, issued from the camp 
of victory at Amraka and dated m the year 207 > A D 455* has been 
discovered at Pardi, about 50 miles to the south of Surat. Dahra- 
sena is described as a devout Vaithnav* He is also credited with 
having performed an Asvamedha sacrifice which may point to the 
success of the Traikutakas against their neighbours including the 
Abhiras 

Dahrasena was succeeded by his son Mahai aja Yyaghrasena 
whose Surat Grant was issued from Amruddhapura m the year 241 
(A D 489) Vvaghrasena, who is described as the lord of Aparanta 
and other countries, was a Vaishnava like his father Nothing is 
known about the successors of this king The Kanheri copper-plate 
inscription, recording the construction of a Chmtya at the Maha - 
vihara (Buddhist monastery) of Knshnagin (i e Kanheri), is dated 
“in the year 245 (A D 493) of the increasing rule of the Traikutakas ” 
It is uncertain whether the date belongs to the reign of Maharaja 
Vyaghrasena himself or to that of his immediate successor. 
Gradually the Traikutakas lost their territories, due to the aggres- 
sion of the Gurjaras 2 and Kalachuns and the rise of erstwhile sub- 
ordinates such as the Mauryas and the Suras. 

A copper-plate charter, 3 discovered at Banaras, is known to 
have been issued from Santanapura (Santanupura? ) by king Hari- 
laja of the Sura Dynasty, who was the son of Nishthuraraja and 
grandson of Kobhagraharaja (Kshobhagraharaja ? ). It records the 
grant of land at Amraka-nagara by the Gana of the Mahdmatras 
under orders from king Hariraja and his queen who was the owner 
of the land The letters of the record which resemble the script 


1 On their coins the names of the kings are sometimes lead as Dahragana and 
Vyaghragana 

2 One of the earliest Gurjara records is piobably the Sunaokala grant of the 
year 292 (AD. 540), issued from Bharukachchha (Broach) by the Mah-asainanta- 
Mahard'ja Samgamasimha who might have been a feudatoiy of the Aullkaras 
of Mandasor 

3 Bharatavarsha (Bengali), 1351 BS. p 46 The record seems to have been 

brought to Banaras by a descendant of the donee who probably came to the 
holy place on pilgrimage The Karoauh grant of VaMyade^a of TCSms-r'jia 
tells a story about migration of copper plate charters For a different 

view on tl is record see JVPHS XVlli p 167 
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of the mscnpLons of the TraiKutakas, may be assigned to the first 
half of the sixth century. It is, therefore, not improbable that 
Amraka-nagara mentioned m the Banaras grant is the same as 
Amraka known from the Pardi grant of Dahrasena If this sugges- 
tion be accepted, the Sura kings may be regarded as ruling m the 
Surat region after the fall of the Traikutakas It is probable that 
the Suras were originally vishaya-patis under the Traikutakas 
They were probably subdued by the Kalachuns in the second half 
of the sixth century. 1 

Ill THE KALACHUBIS 

The earlier form of the dynastic name Kalachuii was Katct- 
c kchuri, though in some cases we have other variants like Kaicitsuri , 
Kalachuti , Kalachchuri, Kalachiuya and Kalichun. It was appa- 
rently a word of non-Sanskritic origin and has, with some amount 
of plausibility, been equated with the Turkish word Kuluchur indi- 
cating an office of high rank. 2 This may suggest that the Kala- 
churis were foreigners who probably entered India m the train of 
the Hunas and Gurjaras. 3 Their later claim to have beon des- 
cended from the Haihaya king Arjuna, son of Kntavirya and ruler oi 
Mahishmati, suggests that they had settled m the Anupa country on 
the Narmada. The Kalachuris became powerful in the second half 
of the sixth century, when they are found m occupation of northern 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and parts of Malwa. The Mauryas of the 
Konkan probably acknowledged their supremacy. They used the 
era of A D. 248-48 which therefore came to be known as the Kala- 
churi era; but they adopted the use of the era probably after their 
conquest of the Nasik and Broach regions This is suggested by the 
use of the Gupta era m the Bara warn grant (A.D 486) of Maharaja 
Subandhu, king of Mahishmati, and in the records of other kings 
of the Anupa region, viz Svamidasa (AD 386), Bhulunda (AD 
426) and Rudradasa (A.D. 435) 4 whose family or families the 
foreigners appear to have overthrown About the close of the sixth 
century, the Chalukyas of Badami attacked the kingdom of the 
Kalachuris from the south, while the Gurjaras gamed strength m 
the Broach region. During the troubled period, the Kalachuris 
appear to have settled In Malwa; but owing to the pressure of the 


1 A person of the same gura family is perhaps referred to m an inscription at 
Sanchi of about the fhth century A D ( Monuments of Sanchi, by Marshall and 
Foucher, Vol I, p 387). 

2 Proe IHC. 1943, p 44 The word Thahhura (modern Thakur) is likewise 
supposed to have originated from the Turkish title Teghm 

3 See above, p 65 

4. It is difficult to agree with Prof IT rashi who refers all these dates to the era of 
AT) 243-49 Fo d Serent v ewn on th sub ect, cf. ABOR1 XXV 159 ff Iff <3 
XXI 60 XXn 64, 156, XXIV 75 
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Maitrakas they moied tovmds the eas and ultimately sett cd in 
the Jubbulpore region where, after 3 long period of comparati e 
obscurity, they emerged powerful about tire end of the ninth eentuiy. 

1 . Kjisknardja aad Sankai agana 

Epigraphic records reveal the existence of a group of three 
Kalachuri kings, viz. Krishnaraja, his son Sankaragana and the 
latter’s son Buddharaja, who were all devout worshippers of the god 
Pasupati or Mahesvara, i e Siva, The greatness o£ the family was 
established by Krishnaraja whose silver coins bearing the legend 
paramavidhesvaia-Krishv.a'a^a and the figure or a bull have been 
discovered not only :n the Nasik District but dm .n toe islands of 
Bombay and Salsette. Tiiese coins aie apparently mcnf.or.ed as 
Kribhuaraja-rupaka in the Anjaneii grant of Pnthivichar.di a Bhoga- 
sakti dated A D 709, and were current in the northern part of the 
Chalukya empire for a long time after the end of Kalachuri rule m 
that region ' King Krishnaraja’s son Sankaragana was a very 
powerful monarch A charter of Sankaragana, found at. Abhona m 
the Nasik District and dated in the year 347 (A D 535), was issued 
from the king's vasaka or residence at the victorious camp of Ujjayani 
in order to grant land in the Bhogavardhana vishaya which may have 
been another name of the ancient Govardhana (Nasik) district 
There is reference m this record to a locality called Kallavana whmh 
is the same as modern Kalavan, a taluk in the Nasik District, Ujja- 
yani, whence the charter was issued, is often identified with Ujjani 
near Sinnar in the same District; but in view 5, of the fact that Sanka- 
ragana’s successor is known to ha T7 e issued a charter from Vaidisa, 
i e ancient Vidisa in East Malwa, it is possible to identify Ujjayani 
of the Abhona grant with the celebrated city of that name m West 
Malwa Thus Sahkaragana’s territories appear to have comprised 
at least the Nasik District m the south and parts of Malwa in the 
north. The Auhkaras of Mandasor were probably subdued by this 
king It is very interesting that long passages in eulogy of Sahkara- 
gana are copied verbatim from the description of Samudra-gupta as 
found m the Gupta records This shows that the Kalachuri king 
conquered territories (probably m the Malwa-Guj arat region) that 
had originally been under the Gupta emperors. 

Kalachuri Sankaragana is said to have acquired royal fortune 
by the prowess of his arms and is credited with reinstating many 
kings who had lost their thrones He further claims to have been 
the lord of the entire land bounded by the Eastern and Western Seas, 

1 Gurjara JO fulfill I (above p 66) ifl d bed n iptiona as KnehTia hjiday 
aJii probably m a to hie being a subordinate of Kalachuri 

ja (JHQ XXV 290) 
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■f e the Say of Be.;i§al and the Arabian Sea Although these claims 
are of a conventional character and can hanky be accepted in their 
literal sense, there is no doubt that Sankaragana was one of the most 
powerful ruieis of his time It is probable that he succeeded m 
extending Kalachuri power over parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

The Sankheda (Baroda District! copper-plate Grant, Issued about 
the last quarter of the sixth century, refers to a prince named Niri- 
huliaka who was a feudatory of king Sankaragana (wrongly written 
Sahkamaa) , son of Krishnaraja The Kalachuri occupation of Guja- 
rat suggested by this record is further indicated by a record of Sahka- 
lagana’s son Nnihuilaka may have been a Gurjara and a descen- 
dant of Samgamasimha, ruler of Bharukachchha (Broach) mentioned 
in the Sunaokala Grant of the year 292 (A D 540) The expansion 
of Chalukya influence over this region about the first quarter of the 
seventh century A.D is indicated by the claim of Pulakesm II to 
have subdued the La^as, Malavas and Gurjaras 

2 Buddha j aja 

Shortly after AD. 595 Sankaragana was succeeded by his son 
Buddharajr The Vadner grant of Buddharaja, dated in the year 360 
{AD 608), was issued from Vaidisa (ie Vxdisa, modem Besnagar 
in old Gwalior State) m order to grant land m the Vatanagara bhoga 
which is the same as modern Vadner in the Chandor taluk of the 
Nasik District It is possible that East Malwa, of which Vidi&a was 
the old capital, was conquered by Buddharaja shortly before A D. 608 
fiom king Deva-gupta of the so-called Later Gupta dynasty, who is 
known to have fought conjointly with the Gaudas against the Mau- 
kharis and Pushyabhutis about A.D 605-06 

The Chalukya king Mangalesa (c, A.D, 597-98 to 610-11) claims 
to have put to flight Buddharaja, son of Sankaragana, and to have 
appropriated the royal fortunes of the Katachchuris The earliest 
reference to Mangalesa’s success against Katachehuri Buddharaja is 
found in the Mahakuta pillar inscription of A D 602. But the 
Vadner grant indicating Kalachuri occupation of the Nasik District 
in A.D. 608. shows that the Chalukya conquest of the southern pro- 
vinces of the Kalachuri kingdom m the central and northern parts 
of Maharashtra was by no means complete before the date of the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription. Mangalesa’s successor is known to 
have granted a village in the Nasik District m A D 630 Another 
copper-plate charter of Buddharaja was discovered at Sarsavni near 
Padra in the Baroda District It was issued in the year 361 (A.D. 609) 
in order to grant land in the Bharukachchha vishaya i e the district 
round modern Broach 
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3 Nat na and Taralaw am i 

The second plate of a chartex containing nc valuable information 
excepting a date m the year 346 (AD 584) was long ago discovered 
at Sankheda m the Baroda District. The charter would appear to 
have been one of the time of Kalachuri Sankaragana although it was 
usually believed to be the concluding part of a Gurjara record. Re- 
cently the first plate of a grant has been found at Mankani not far 
from Sankheda and if has been suggested that; the Mankani and 
Sankheda fragments constitute the whole of a complete charter 

The Mankani inscription reveals some valuable information about 
the history of the Kalachuris It records the grant of the village 
of Mankamka (modern Mankani'' by a prince named Taralasvamin 
who is credited with no royal title He is described as the son of 
Mahaiaja Nanna (written Nanna) by Dadda, apparently Kanna's 
queen who may have been related to Sdmanta Dadda I of Gurjaia 
lineage Taralasvamin is probably called 6iZ-Sidya-bhavuka and it 
has been suggested that he was the sister's husband of a punce 
named Surya who cannot be identified In spite of the fact that 
Taralasvamin is described as a worshipper of Siva, the expression 
may possibly be interpreted as pointing to his leanings towards the 
worship of the Sun-god The most important information supplied 
by the record is, however, that Maharaja Nanna is called Katach- 
chun-kula-vesma-p? adlpa, i e the light of the house that was the 
family of the Katachchuris. The normal indication of the passage 
is that Nanna was a scion of the Kalachuri family, although it may 
also suggest that Nanna’s mother was a Kalachuri princess It is 
difficult to reconcile the rule of Nanna or his son Taralasvamin m the 
Sankheda region, in case it is assigned to A D 594, with Kalachuri 
Sahkaragana’s rule at the same time and over the same area Whe- 
ther Nanna was a rival of Sankaragana and held sway over the 
Gujarat region for some time with Gurjara help cannot be deter- 
mined with the meagre information available 

The Chalukya king Vmayaditya (AD. 681-96) claims to have 
defeated the Haihayas. His grandson VikramacUtya II iAD 733-34 
to 746) married two Haihaya princesses. These Haihayas appear 
to be no other than the Kalachuris who were then probably ruling 
m the eastern districts of Malwa and the adjoining areas. 


1 Imp Ins Be Ji I p 4 fi The plate does -not appear to be spurious as sug 
gested by Mirasln 
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L ’» ^xxlL aARLY RASHTRAKUTAS 
1. Origin 

Sever a" theories have been put forward to explain the dynastic 
designation oi the Rdshtrakutes; but the mcst acceptable view seems 
to be that ii arose Lke the dynast ±c names Pmtihdra, Peshwci and 
many oiha.s,‘ tram an official designation Officials styled Rashira- 
k'ta apparently indicating "Head of a rashtra (district)/’ 1 2 are 
mentioned m many records belonging to kings of the Chalukya <cf 
Lohner Grant of A.D 630) and Rashtrakuta (cf Sllora Grant of 
AD 742) families of Kanarese ongm, although the viceregal style 
in question appears to have been prevalent in the Deccan even be- 
fore the rise of the Chalukyas of Badamt As the Chalukyas m lat^r 
times associated themselves often directly with the lunar race and 
sometimes indirectly with the solar kings of Ayodhya, the family cf 
the Imperial Rashtrakutas is known to have introduced, m the ninth 
century, a claim of descent from another ancient family of epic 
fame. As late as A D. 308, the date of Wam-Dmdori Grant, the 
court-poets of the Rashtrakuta emperors were content with compar- 
ing the Rashtrakuta family with the ancient race of Yadu by point- 
ing out that the former became as invincible with the birth of 
Govmda III as the latter had been with the birth of Murari (i e. 
Krishna) The comparison was no doubt suggested by the king’s 
name Govmda , which was also a name of Vasudeva-K.nsh.na of 
Yadava lineage, and by the fact that Vaishnava kings often claimed 
to have been incarnations of Krishna identified with Vishnu (cf the 
style Srl-p nthiv i-v allabha adopted by the Rashtrakutas from their 
former suzerains the Chalukyas). The author of the San] an Grant 
of A.D 871, however, advanced one step further by declaring lord 
Vira-Narayana (le. Kushna) to be the progenitor of the Rashtra- 
kuta family which he identified with the Yadavanvaya. Still 
further development of the claim of Yadava affinity by the imperial 
Rashtrakutas is noticed in later records such as the Kaihad and 
Deoli Grants of Krishna III, wherein the Rashtrakutas are made the 
descendants of the eponymous Ratta, born in the family of kings 
who were styled Tunga (i e. high or the high-born; cf. tunga-ganga- 
kula etc.) and belonged to the Satyaki branch of the Yadu-vamsa. 

1 The history of the Pratiharas and the Peshwas -will be dealt with in Vols IV 
and VIII respectively In this connection, cf. other old styles like Rashpika, 
(Mah&rashtnka), Bhojaka (Mahabhoiaka), etc, and present day family names 
like Deshnrakh, Patel, Majumdar, Hiyogl, etc The crystallisation of an offi- 
cial title into a family name was mainly due to the fact that, in ancient 
India the employment of officers was often on hereditary principle and that some- 
times the viceregal fanrhes did not discard their eat Iter style even after the 
ption of independent or imperial status 

2- Cf. file ■word pw the of a village. 
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Ep graphic evidence points to the ex stance o' lnd v duals w th 
the title Rashtrakuta as well as ol Ra.-ntraKuta Iamd.es ru mg m 
different parts of the Deccan befoie the collapse of the Chalukia 
house of Badami about the middle of the eighth century A Rashtia- 
kuta named Govindaruja, son of Snaraj* appears to have ruled the 
Satara-Ratnagiri region under the Ciialukya king Yikramadiiya II 
about AD 743 It is not known whether lie had any relation with 
the earlier Kashu akutas of the same area, who ruled m the fifth and 
sixth centuries A D Another family of the Rashtrakutas is known 
to have ruled m the Betul and Ellichpur Districts of Madhya Pradesh 
in the seventh and eighth centuries The most important of the 
Rashtrakuta families was the one which originally flourished some- 
where in the upper Deccan, probably under the Chaiukya viceroys of 
the Giparat region, and later became so powerful as to deprive me 
Chalukyas of Badami of their sovereignty of the Deccan. It is some- 
times believed that the families of the Rashtrakutas noticed above 
were different branches of the same dynasty. But the suggestion 
appears to be unlikely m view of the fact that officials styled Rs.sht.ra- 
kuta are not only mentioned in earlier records, but also known to 
have been m the service of later K ngs including the imperial Cha- 
lukyas and Rashtrakutas. In this section, we propose to deal with 
the early and less important famil es of the Rashtrakutas leaving 
the history of the imperial Rashtrakutas to be treated in the next 
volume 


2. The Rashtrakutas of Manapura 

A ruler named Abhimanyu, who resided at Manapura and was 
the son of Bhavishya, grandson of Devaraja and great-grandson of 
Rashtrakuta Mananka, is known from his Undikavatika Grant 
Although the find-spot of the record is unknown, scholars tried to 
locate the territories of this family of rulers on the basis of the iden- 
tification of Manapura, apparently their capital founded by, and 
named after, Mananka, The city was supposed by some writers to 
be the same as modern Manpur near Bandhogarh m the Rewah State 
in Central India. It was further suggested that king Mananka and 
his son Devaraja are identical respectively with king; Manamatra 
and Sudevaraja who were, however, rulers of South Kosaia with 
Sarabhapura as their capital. The identification of the kings of 
Manapura and Sarabhapura is absolutely unwarranted in view of 
the facts, (1) that none of the Sarabhapuriyas ever claimed to be a 
Rashtrakuta, (2) that the two families apparently ruled over diffe- 
rent territories from different capital cities, (3) that the seal of the 
Sarabhapuriyas bears the representation of the Gaja-lakshmi, while 
that of the Manapura kings the figure of a lion and 4) that the char 
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teis of the kings of Manapura are not written m the box-headed 
script tike those of the Sarabhapura kings The recent discovery 
of another Grant of the Manapura family, issued by Avidheya, son 
of Devaraja and grandson of Mananka, m the neighbourhood of 
Kokiapjr. points unmistakably to the fact that the royal house of 
Manapura ruled m the southern part of the Maratha country. Mi- 
■ ashi's identification of Manapura with Man m the Satara District 
is generally accepted . 1 

King Mananka, founder of the dynasty, is described m the 
Undikavalika Grant as the ornament of the Rashtrakutas and may 
have originally been the Rdshxi akuta or provincial governor of some 
other king He seems to have flourished m the middle of the fifth 
century Whether he once owed allegiance to the Vakatakas of 
Vatsagulma cannot be determined The Pandurangapalll Grant of 
his grandson Avidheya, however, seems to describe Mananka as the 
conqueror of Vidarbha and Asrnaka . 2 3 It is probable that the names 
Vidarbha and Asmaka have actually been used to indicate respec- 
tively the kingdom of the Vakatakas of Berar and that of the 
Vakatakas of Vatsagulma who are known to have ruled at least as far 
south as Nandikata, i e. the Nander District of Hyderabad m ancient 
A&maka In the same record, Mananka is also called the chas- 
tiser (piaiasita) of the Kuntalas who are undoubtedly the Kadambas 
of the Kanarese country c 

Mananka was succeeded by his son Devar&ja ' 1 who is said to 
have had three sons The Pandurangapalll Grant was issued by 
Avidheya, son of Devaraj a. Another son of Devaraja was Bhavishya, 
father of Abhimanyu, who issued the llndikavatika Grant. It is 
uncertain whether Avidheya ruled immediately after his father 
Devaraja or after his brother Bhavishya or nephew Abhimanyu 

While residing at Manapura. king Abhimanyu granted the vill- 
age of llndikavatika, in honour of God Dakshina-Siva, to the Saiva 
ascetic Jatabhara in the presence of Jayasimha, the commander of the 
fort of Harivatsa As the record may be assigned to the sixth cen- 
tury, it is no doubt tempting to identify Jayasimha of the TJhgUka- 


1 JBORI, XXV 42 The suggestion that these Rashtrakutas were in possession 
of wide regions including South Kosala, Central India and large parts of the 
Deccan is based on mere unwarranted guesses (cf P1HC VII, p TO, ABORI, 
XXIV 149-55) 

2 See above, p, 1ST 

3 There is no satisfactory evidence m support of Mirashi’s view that Mananka 
and his suceesors were themselves rulers of the Kuntala country and that they 
were the lords of Kuntala referred to m the Kuntalesvaradaictya and the 
Vakataka inscription (ABORI, XXV 36) For Kuntala, see Sue Sat, 215-16, 
IHQ xxm 65 320 

4, It is difficult to accept s suggestion de-ntrfymg Devaraja of Manapura 

with Devaraja of the Bhoja dynasty of Goa (op ett 43) 
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vatika grant with Javasmiha wllabhu founder oi the C-halukja house 
of Badami But even m that case ms relation to the RashtrahuKs ot 
Manapura cannot be determined with any amount of certainty, espe- 
cially m view of the great influence of the Kaaamba style on the 
documents of the Early Chalukyas It is not known whether me 
rulers of Manapura were finally subdued by the Eaiiy Chalukyas or 
by some other power such as the Maurvas of the Konkan. Although 
certain records of the Later Chalukyas assert that Jayasunha-vaLa- 
bha obtained sovereignty of the Deccan by overthrowing the Rashtra- 
kuta king Indra, son of Krishna, the statement is regarded by scho- 
lars as a fabrication influenced by a reflection of events of the tenth 
century when Rashtrakuca suzerainty passed from the successors of 
Krishna III to the founder of the Later Chalukya dynasty. This is 
obviously supported by the fact that Jayasmiha-vallabha is repre- 
sented as a petty chief without any achievement to his credit in the 
records of the Early Chalukyas of Badami, especially in the detailed 
description of the family’s rise as found in the Aihole inscription 
It seems significant that the Rashtrakutas do not figure in the list of 
powers overwhelmed by the early members of the Badami house, not 
even m the exaggerated account m the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of the exploits of Klrtivarman I. the real founder of the family’s 
greatness. It seems more probable, therefore, that the rulers of 
Manapura were subdued by the Mauryas or the Nalas, who were 
m their turn overwhelmed by the Early Chalukyas Rashtrakuta 
Govmdaraja. son of Swaraj a, who appears to have ruled in the 
Satara-Ratnagiri region during the reign of Vikramaditya II, may 
have been a scion of the old house of the Rashtrakutas of Manapura. 

3 The Rashtrakutas of Be? dr 

Four rulers of a family are known from two copper-plate char- 
ters discovered at Tiwarkhed and Muliai in the Betul District of 
Madhya Pradesh Both the Grants were issued by Nannaraja, sur- 
named Yuddhasura, who was the son of Svamikaraja, grandson of 
Govmdaraja, and great-grandson of Durgaraja They are said to 
have belonged to the Rashtrakuta lineage The Tiwarkhed grant 
was issued from Achalapura (modern Ellichpur in the Amraoti Dis- 
trict) which was probably the capital of this family of rulers. The 
recently discovered Sangalooda Plates of Nannaraja Yuddhasura 
were issued from Padmanagara which may have been a secondary 
capital of these Rashtrakutas They appear to have held sway over 
the Betul-Amraoti region of the Upper Deccan 

The date of the Multai grant of Nannaraja expressed m words 
Is Saka 631 corresponding to A D 709 The language of the passage 
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recording the da f* c ho Tmarkl cd g p ant is defective and yields no 
satisfactory mean although it has been so amended as v o indicate 
the Saha year 5511 iAD 631). Bat a comparison of this date w.tn 
the satisfactorily wci ded date of the ether record shows that the Saka 
year intended is probably 653 corresponding to A D. 731 or 732, 
Tne date of the Sangalooda plates is Saka 615 (A.D. 693). 
Rashtrakuta Xanna of Achalapura therefore may be rougnly assign- 
ed to the period AD. 6S0-735. Has great-grandfather DurgaPija 
appears to nave ilourisned about the middle of the seventh century 
Durgaraja may have been appointed a RdshD akuta (provincial gover- 
nor) by Pulakesin II, but ruled almost independently for some time 
after Pulakesin’s death when the Clialukya house of Badami was 
m peril It is interesting to note that Dantivarman I, founder of 
the imperial line of the Rashtrakutas, seems also to have flourished 
about the middle of the seventh century and may have been appoint- 
ed governor of a district somewhere m the northern part of the Dec- 
can by the same Chalukya monarch Both these Rashtrakuta houses 
appear to have been gi owing powerful during the weak rule of the 
later members of the imperial house of Badami m the first half of 
the eighth century It seems that the Rashtrakuta house of Achala- 
pura was subdued by Dantidurga (Dantivarman II), who belonged 
to another family of the Rashtrakutas and established Rashtrakuta 
sovereignty in the Deccan m the middle of the eighth century 

C EASTERN DECCAN 
I. ANDHRA 
1. The Anandas 

We have seen how the Pallavas of Kanchl conquered the heart 
of the Andhra country about the close of the third century. The 
credit of freeing the region around the Guntur District from Pallava 
yoke would seem to go to a new family of rulers who claimed to have 
belonged to the Ananda gotra or to have been descendants of a great 
sage named Ananda. Only three kings of the Ananda dynasty are 
known from inscriptions. They are Kandara, Attivarman and 
Damodaravarraan, who appear to have flourished about the second 
half of the fourth and first half of the fifth century. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion amongst scholars as regards the dynas- 
tic name and chronology of the Ananda kings. The dynasty to 
which the three kings belonged is sometimes called the Kandara 
family or the Ananda-gotra family. It cannot, however, be ignored 
that only the descendants of king Kandara may be described as be- 
longing to the Kandara family and that the word gotra means 
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family in the Sanskrit 1 i guage As e^ards the chronology o f the 
Ananda tints, different wr.lero jaie placed ^ieni \ariou =i y at tw 
sixth and seventh centimes, in the per.od A D 37-5-500, and m AD. 
290-630. The most important fact to be considered m this connec- 
tion is that the Mattepad Grant of Damodaravsrman is written part- 
ly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit and can hardly be very much 
later than the second half of the fourth centurv v;nen Prakrit was 
ousted by Sanskrit from the field of South Indian epigraphy There 
is again no reason to believe that Kandara and Annarman were re- 
moved from Damodaravarman by long periods o£ tune 

The name Kandara is a Prakntie corruption of Sanskrit Knshna 
under Dravidian influence King Kandara seems to have been the 
founder of the city of Kandarapura which became the capital of the 
Ananda kings. It was probably situated in the v.cinity of modern 
Chezarla m the Guntur District An inscription at this place re- 
presents king Kandara as lord ox the river Krishna venna (Kr.shnil, 
of the hill called Tnkuta, the city cf Kandarapura, and of rvvo )ana- 
padas or provinces Tne Trikuta-parvata of the Chezarla inscrip- 
tion has been tentatively identified with the Tnkuta-malaya mention- 
ed in a Vishnukundin record and with modern Kotappakonda near 
Kavur. One of the janapadas of Kandara’s kingdom may- have been 
the district round Kandarapura Kandara’s banner is said to have 
borne the figure of the goldngula which is a species of monkey. It is 
uncertain whether the defaced seals of the copper-plate ciiarters of 
the Ananda kings also bear the representation of the same animal 

The Chezarla inscription actually belongs to Satsabhamalla, who 
was the daughter’s son of Kandara and probably belonged to a vicere- 
gal line The record seems to credit king Kandara with the title 
Pnthivi-yuvardt and possibly also with victory in some battles at 
Dhanyakataka (Amarivati region) which is known to have been the 
Pallava headquarters in Andhrapatha It is not improbable that 
Kandara and his feudatories drove out the Pallavas from Dhanya- 
kataka about the middle of the fourth century.' 

King Attivarman, whose name is a Prakritic corruption of 
Sanskrit Hastivarman under Dravidian influence, issued the 
Gorantla charter In this record the Ananda king is described as a 
worshipper of Sambhu (Siva) and a performer of Hiranyagarbha 
mahaddna. The temple of Siva, who seems to have been the family 
deity of the early kings of the family, was located at a place called 
Vakesvara, which was probably in the vicinity of the capital city of 
Kandarapura and may have been the same as modem Chezarla 

1_ Considering tha palaeography of the Chezarla Ins. it may be suggested that 
of this r d ed later than Attrva n and DamodarB 

and was different from the founder of the family the 
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The Aiiai a a k n D Damodaravnrman who issued the Mattcpad 
Grant, was a devotee of lord. Samyak-Sambuddha (Buddha) In 
connection with Dauiodaravarman's patronage of the Buddhist faith, 
it may be pointed out that the Kapotesvara temple at Chezarla is re- 
garded by scholars as a structural Ciiaitya hall which was originally 
Buddhist but was later converted to Brahirwmcal usage. The tem- 
ple is usually assigned to the fourth century which date seems to 
connect it with the kings of the Ananda dynasty 

King Damodaravarman is usually regarded as a predecessor of 
Ahivannan on the throne of Kandarapura His description as the 
son of a king who had celebrated the Hiranyagarbha mahdddna may 
however, suggest that he was the son of Attivarman, a performer of 
the Hiranyagarbha. 

The decline of the Anandas was probably brought about by their 
constant struggles with the Pallavas. 

2 The SdlanLdyanas 

In the Geogiaphy of Ptolemy, composed about A.D 140, men- 
tion is made of a people called Salakenoi who inhabited the land to 
the north of Maisolia or the modern Masulipatam area Ptolemy’s 
Salakenoi appear to he none other than the Salankayanas who are 
known to have lived in the land between the mouths of the Krishna 
and the Godavari with their capital at the city of Vehgl, modern 
Pedda-Vegi near Ellore m the Godavari District. According to 
Ptolemy an important city of the Salakenoi was Benagouron which 
may be a Greek corruption of Vehgapura or Vengipura The Salanka- 
yanas must have acknowledged the suzerainty of the later Satava- 
hanas; hut whether they had also to submit to the Ikshvakus and to 
the Pallava conquerors of Andhrapatha cannot be definitely settled. 

The Salankayana charters were all issued from the city of Vengl 
The Kollair Grant was issued by Maharaja Nandivarman, eldest son 
of Maharaja Chandavarman This king is apparently identical with 
Maharaja Nandivarman II of the Pedda-Vegi Grant, who is said to 
have been the eldest son of Maharaja Chandavarman, grandson of 
Maharaja Nandivarman I and great-grandson of Maharaja Hasti- 
varman There is little doubt that the Salankayana king Hastivar- 
man is the same as the king of Vengi of that name who, according 
to the Allahabad pillar inscription, was defeated by the Gupta 
emperor Samudra-gupta about the middle of the fourth century 
The recently discovered Kanukollu Plates (first set) 1 record m Pra- 
krit a grant made m his 14th regnal year by Nandivarman who was 
presumably the son of Hashvarman The grandson of this Nandi 


l A 
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v nnan I was Nand varman II win may be roughly assigned to h n 
second quarter of the fifth century The K ol deru grant , No 1) \ as 
issued by a Salankayana Maha; aja named Nandivarman whose an- 
cestors are not, however, mentioned in the charier He may be 
identified with Nandivarman II on the strength ot the common 
epithet pen ama-bhagavaia. 

A Mahai aja, named Skandavarman, is known from two grants, 
the Kanteru plates (No 2) and Kanukollu plates (No 2i issued by 
him According to the latter he was a grandson of Nandivarman (I) 
and son of Hastivarman II His relative chronological position 
with respect to Chandavarman and Nandivarman II is not yet known 
We may thus draw the following genealogy of the Salankayanas 

Hastivarman I 

Nandivarman I 


Hastivarman II Chandavarman 

i i 

Skandavarman Nandivarman II 

Another Salankayana Maharaja , Devavarman, who was a devotee 
of Mahesvara (Siva), is known from his Ellore grant issued in the 
thirteenth year of his reign. As the Ellore grant is written m Pra- 
krit while the records of Nandivarman. II and Skandavarman are m 
Sanskrit. Devavarman must be regarded as earlier than both 
Some writers believe that he was a son of Hastivarman I: but 
there is no evidence m support of this suggestion Pie might 
have been the predecessor of Hastivarman on the throne of Vengl 
and flourished about the second quarter of the fourth century. The 
grant describes Maharaja Devavarman as having performed the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. This may indicate that he flourished before 
Samudra-gupta’s invasion and established the greatness of the 
Salankayana family after successful campaigns with enemies who 
might have been the Pallava conquerors of Andhrapatha 

Although either Saivism or Vaishnavism was preferred by in- 
dividual Salankayana monarchs, all of them claimed to have been 
devoted to the god Chitraratha-svamm who apparently was the familv 
deity of the (Salankayana Maharajas. As the word Chitraratha 
means “the sun”, the deity may have been the Sun-god. The seals 
attached to the copper-plate charters of the Salankayana kings bear 
the representat on of a bull wh ch s to have been the crest of 
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the famdj As ua wore talankayana md-eat.es Nandm, the bull 
of giva, it is pi c cable that xhe crest of the Sslankayana rulers ua^ 
not entirely unconnected with the name of their family. 

The Salankayanas held sway over West Godavari and Krishna 
Districts, probably With some of the adjoining regions Their de- 
cline is wrapped in obscurity. The Mangalur Grant of Simhavar- 
rnan (c A-D 500), the Pallava king of the Nellore-Guntur region, 
records a gift of land in the Vengo {sic Yengi) rashtra. This fact 
probably points to the success of the Pallavas against the Salanka- 
yanas of Yengi about the end of the fifth century, The Vishnu- 
kundins appear to have finally subdued them about the beginning 
of the next century. 


3 The Vishnukundms 

The Vishnukundms appear to have derived their name from 
their original home, modern Vinukonda, about 60 miles east of the 
Srlsaila hill in the Kurnool District and 50 miles south of the Krishna. 
The kings of the Vishnukundm dynasty had xhe representation of 
the lion on their seals and were worshippers of the god Sriparvata- 
svamin, ie a deity in a temple on the Sriparvata f modern Nalla- 
malur range including the Srlsaila peak), who was the family deity 
of the Vishnukundms Whether Srlparvata-svamm has to be identified 
with Siva-Mall.karjuna on xhe Srisaila cannot be determined 

There is difference of opinion among scholars regarding the 
genealogy of the Vishnukundm kings. The mam cause of this diffe- 
rence is the relation of kmg Madhava-varman mentioned in Chik- 
kuTa and Raniatirtham plates with the homonymous king mentioned 
m the Ipur (first set) and Polamuru plates. In all these plates the 
king is referred to as having performed eleven Asvamedha and a 
thousand other sacrifices. But the latter two add that he ‘celebrat- 
ed the Hiranyagarbha mahaddna ’ and ‘caused the delight of the dam- 
sels residing at Trivaranagaia ’ The celebration of eleven Asua- 
medha and a thousand other sacrifices is so unique in the opinion 
of some scholars that they believe that all the four plates refer 
to one and the same king. But other scholars regard the 
king mentioned m the first two plates as different from, and much 
earlier than, the king mentioned m the last two. 1 The history and 

1. As pointed out by me (IHO IX 653fD, it is difficult to believe that there were 
more than one Vishnukundm king named Madhava-varman who performed 
exactly equal number of sacrifices, i.e eleven Asvamedhas and one thousand 
Agmshtomas (kratus). In a note recently published m 1C. XV, p 13 8, Prof 
K A Nilakanta Sastri, however, duplicates the above Madhava-varman, per- 
fo-mer of eV'en horse-E a orifices etc He doubts the genuineness of the claim 
but seems to suggest that the first Madhava may ho e performed the 

sacnficea while the later king of the same nan a mated his ancestor e 
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-hroro ogy of the dynasty as well as its relations w th the no gh 
bearing powers, would differ considerably J. v.e accept the one or 
the other theory. The following sketch is based on the Viet 1 '- that 
the same king is mentioned in all the four plates. 1 and this gives us 
the following genealogy 

Vikramahendra i Vikrsmendra-varman 1) 

l 

Maharaja Govmdavarman Vikramasraya 

i 

t 

l 

Maharaja Madhavavarraan I Janasraya 


Devavarman (Raja) Yikramendra- Manchyanna- 

varman (II) bhattaraka 

MudhavavJrman II ( Maharaja ) Raja Indra- 

[bhatt ar aka J -varms n 

! 

Maharaja Vikramendravarman (III) 

The earliest known king of the Vishnukundin family was Vikra- 
mahendra (c AD 500 J , who is known from his grandson's records. 
The correct form of king Vikramahendra's name may be either 
Vikramamahenclra or Vikramendra. As, however, there are two 
rulers named Vikramendra-varman among his descendants, while 
Vikramamahendra is otherwise unknown in the family, this king 
should probably be designated Vikramendra tVskramendra- 
varman) I of the Vishnukundin family He was succeeded by his son 

claim conventionally. Although conventional appropr.ation of an ancestors 
claim by h s successors is not entirely unknown in Indian history, Prof Sastn’s 
suggestion is entirely unconvincing m view of the facts that none of the known 
descendants of the noted pel former of sacrifices (viz. his grandson Madhava- 
t'arman TI o c the second set of the Ipur plates, his other grandson Indravarman 
ot the Ramatirtham plates, and his great-gi andson Vikramendravarman II of 
the Chikku n a plates) applies the claim to himself, but passes it to his ancestor, 
and that Madhava’''arman of the Folamuru plates, who claims the per'omiance 
of the above sacrifices exactly m the same numbers (.conventionally, according 
to Prof Sastn), while speaking of his ancestors, does not mention any one 
bearing his name. The unique numbers of the sacrifices and the peculiarity 
of the claim suggest chat it is ba^sd on facts whatever may be their real nature 
Sastn makes much of the difference between Madhava-varman’s description 
m his own records and m those of his descendants, but ignores similar diffe- 
rences between his description m his Ipur (No 1) and his Folamuru Grants, 
as well as m the records of his grandsons and m that of his great-grandson 
He does not also notice that his scheme of Vishnukundin genealogy was pre- 
viously offered by V S Eamachaudramurty m JAHRS. X, 193, and was com- 
mented on by me (ibid, XI, 129 ff) Sastn’s (te Kamachadramurty’s) scheme 
has been characterised as ‘‘not completely convincing” in a review in J BAS, 
1952, p 83 

1- For the other view cf. A 


to this chapter 
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Govinda varman Vikramairaya whose records have not yet been d s 
covered. 

The real founder of the greatness of the Vishnukundin family 
was Madhava-varman I Jan air ay a, who was the son and successor of 
Govinda-varman Vikramasraya and probably flourished in the period 
AD 535-85 That he began to rule about the middle of the sixth 
century is indicated by the fact that more than a generation elapsed 
between his advanced years and the early years of the reign of the 
Eastern Chalukya king Jayasimha I (c. AD. 633-63). The village 
of Polamuru in. the Ramachandrapur taluk of the Godavari District 
is known to have been granted by Madhava-varman I in the year 40 
(or probably 45) of his reign to- the Brahmana Sivasarman, resident 
of Kunlura m the Karma-rashtra, while the same village was once 
again granted by Jayasimha I m his fifth regnal year to Sivasarman’s 
son Rudrasarman who is described as residing at the Asanapura 
sthana (near Draksharam in the Godavari District) and as the former 
owner of the agrahara of Polamuru. Considering the facts that 
Brahmanas usually received agmharas from kings at the time of 
entering the gnhasihafyama, that Rudrasarman enjoyed the village 
for some time after his father’s death and before the fifth year of 
Jayasimha s reign, and that Rudrasarman had probably fled to Asa- 
napura due to the troubled state of the country caused by Eastern 
Chalukya conquest of the Vishnukundin territories, it would seem 
that the difference between the dates of the two grants was about 
half a century The 40th (or 48th) year of the reign of Madhava- 
varman I may thus be assigned to the last quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury 

In all the records of the Vishnukundin family, Mahmaja Mad- 
hava-varman I is credited with having performed eleven Asvamedha 
sacrifices and one thousand agnishtomas (or other sacrifices). In 
his own charters, he is further credited with the celebration of the 
Hiranyagarbha mdhaddna These were no doubt regarded as re- 
markable achievements 

In both the Ipur and Polamuru Grants of Madhava-varman I, 
the king is described as causing delight to the damsels residing at 
Tnvara-nagara, no doubt a city that the Vishnukundin king claimed 
to have subdued. Trivara-nagara seems to indicate the capital 
city of a king named Tnvara, who may be identified with the 
Panduvaihsi ruler Tivara of South Kosala who ruled about the last 
quarter of the sixth century According to the Polamuru inscrip- 
tion, Madhava-varman I crossed the river Godavari about the 40th 
(or 48th) year of his reign with a view to conquering the eastern 
region It is usually believed that here is an indirect reference to 

<508 
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has struggle with the Mauknan k..,,g isunavarman who claims, how- 
ever, to have defeated an Andhra king some time before A D 553 
Madhava-varman I married a princess of the Vakataka family and 
had by her a son named Vikramenara-varmaii dll. 

A Vishnukundin prince named Madhava-varman f II) son of 
Deva-varman and grandson of Madhava-varman I, is known from 
his charter which has been discovered at Ipur and is possibly dated 
m the 47th regnal year of his grandfather. Madhava-varman II is 
described in the record as the lord of Trikuta-Malaya which might 
have been the name of a province of his grandfather’s kingdom and 
which he was possibly governing as the viceroy Trikuta-Malaya 
has been tentatively identified with modern Kotappakonda near 
Kavur m the Narasaraopet taluk of the Guntur District although 
the charter was issued from Amarapura which seems to be the same 
as Amaravati. 

The Vishnukundin king Madhava-varman I Janasraya was not 
only a conqueror and one who performed religious sacrifices; he was 
also a great patron of learning A work on prosody entitled the 
Janasrayi Chhandovichiti was most probably written under his pat- 
ronage and named after him. Several traditions may possibly be 
referred to this Vishnukundin king He seems to be the South In- 
dian monarch named Madhava mentioned m the Aryamafijusinnvla- 
kalpa. A Bezwada inscription of the thirteenth century refers to a 
king of Bezwada named Madhava-varman, who sentenced his own 
son to death for killing a poor woman’s son In a record of the six- 
teenth century, a general of king Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara is 
stated to have descended from kmg Madhava-varman of Bezwada 
A poem entitled Snkrishnavijaya, written about the middle of that 
century, speaks of a migration into Tekngana of four Rajput tribes 
under the leadership of Madhava-varman who is claimed to have 
been the progenitor of the royal family of Vizianagaram in the Viza- 
gapatam District. The Razus or Rachavars of the Telugu country 
also claim to be descendants of Madhava-varman. Telugu litera- 
ture records a legend about Madhava-varman that he was the post- 
humous son of Somadeva, king of Kandara, and was named after a 
Brahmana of Anumakonda (.modern Hanmakonda near Warangal), 
the capital of the Kakatiyas m later times. The legend also refers 
to the struggle between the kings of Kandara and the king of Kataka 
Whatever be the historical value of these traditions, they no doubt 
point to the deep impression the achievements of Madhava-vaiman I 
made on the minds of the people. 

Madhava-varman I Janasraya was succeeded by his son Vikra- 
mendra varman II born of his queen of the Vakata or Vakataka 
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f airily Tins king possib y a ter a short reign was succeeded by his 
son India vorma^ o I idrabhattara^a varman who was a parama 
mahesva a and seems to have flourished in the period c AD 590 
620 1 There is little doubt that he was a great conqueror; but, dur- 
ing the latter part of his rule, the Vishnukundm kingdom appears to 
have been threatened by enemies. His brilliant success against his 
enemies on the east is amply demonstrated by the discovery of his 
Ramatirtham copper-plate charter, dated m his 27th regnal year, 
which was issued from a locality near the sangama (confluence) of 
the river Puram and records a grant of land in the Plaki-rashtra in 
the modern Vizagapatam District lying far away from the Vishnu- 
kundm kingdom proper, between the lower courses of the Krishna 
and the Godavari According to the Godavari Grant of Raja Pri- 
thivlmula, son of Maharaja Frabhakara, which is assignable on palaeo- 
graphic grounds to the beginning of the seventh century, an Adhiraja 
named Indra or a chief named Indradhiraja, at whose request the 
Grant was made apparently within the dominions of the Vishnu- 
kundins, fought along with other chiefs who united to overthrow a 
certain Indrabhartaraka The reference is apparently to a coalition of 
certain eastern powers against the Vishnukundm king Indra-varman 
or Indrabhattar aka- varman The fact that Indradhiraja is said to 

have mounted the elephant Supratika (associated with the north- 
eastern quarter} and to have overthrown the elephant Kumuda 
(associated with the southern or south-eastern quarter), as well as 
the grant of land withm the Vishnukundm territory, points to the 
discomfiture of the. Vishnukundm king Indra- varman’s claim in 
the Ramatirtham grant to have defeated many Chaturdantas (ele- 
phants) in numerous battles may refer to a phase of the same struggle 
Indradhiraja is usually identified with the Ganga king Indra-varman 
whose earliest known date is A.D. 624. but the identification is unten- 
able because the former is said to have been the son of Mitavarman 
or Mitravarman, a Brahmana (dvijatiJ of Manalkudi A reference 
to dayadas in the Ramatirtham Grant seems to suggest that some re- 
lations of the Vishnukundm king also fought with him for the throne. 

Indra-varman Vishnukundin was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Vikramendra-varman III (c. A.D 620-31) who issued the Chikkulla 
Grant m his tenth regnal year The king was a devout worshipper 
of Mahesvara. The charter was issued from the king's vcisaka at 
Lendulura (modern Dendaluru near Ellore), and records the grant 
of a village lying to the south of the river Krishna-venna in honour 

1. Some of the views expressed m Sue Sal. in regard to file time of Indra-varman 
and big Suli have been slightly rood fed m these pages (cf toe ei L, pp 133-34, 
323) Matjhava varman of the pur Plats* SI 312 ff.) ™ Imrrll y 
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of God Somagirlsvaranatna procably a Srva-lmga Tne Visknu- 
kundin kingdom which survived the disastrous foreign policy of 
Indra-varman seems to have encountered another great calamity 
during the reign of V ikramendra-varman III It was an attack by 
Pulakesin II, the powerful Chalukya king of Badann, about A.D. 631. 
The enemy defeated by the Chalukya king, according to his Aihole 
inscription of A D. 634, m order to occupy an island fortress in the 
waters of Kunala (the Kolleru lake near Eilorel, seems to have been 
no other than the Vishnukundin king V ikramendra-varman III The 
kingdom of Pishtapura was conquered and the whole coastland from 
V’zagapatam to northern Nellcre seems to have been subjugated 
and placed under Pulakesm’s younger brother Kubja-Vishnu- 
vardhana, founder of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty The Koppa- 
ram charter of A D 631, which records a grant of land in the Ka^ma- 
rashtra (northern part of the Nellore and southern part of the Gun- 
tur District) made by Prithiviyuvaraja [i e Vishnuvardhana) in the 
presence and apparently with the permission of Pulakesin II, seems 
to point to the success of the Chalukyas against the Vishnukundms 
and the Pallavas. It is usually believed that Pulakesin II conquered 
the country round Vehgi from the Pallavas and that Kubj a- Vishnu- 
vardhana began to rule with his headquarters in that city. Epi- 
graphic evidence, however, proves that m the first part of the seventh 
century the Vengl region was in the possession, not of the Pallavas, 
but of the Vishnuk undins, and that the early rulers of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty ruled from Pishtapura and not from Vengl. 

II KALINGA 1 

The ancient Kalinga country (roughly speaking the coastal land 
between the rivers Mahanadi and Godavari) was split up into a 
number of small states after the disintegration of the Chedi empire 
founded by Kharavela 2 The Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudra-gupta, while describing the Gupta emperor’s victory over 
the kings of Dakshinapatha, speaks of several kings who have 
been located in different parts of Kalinga. They are Svamidatta of 
Kottura, Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, Damana of Erandapalla and 
Kuvera of Devarashtra 3 Nothing is known about the history of 
these states. But the continued existence of Pishtapura and Deva- 
rashfra, identified respectively with Pithapuram in East Godavari 
District and the Yellamanchilli taluk, of the Vizagapatam District, 
is proved by later inscriptions. Kings who held sway over these 
kingdoms about the fifth and sixth centuries are known from their 

1. CL pf the History of *by R C Hiijumdar (Dacca Urdver sttp 

Stvdit* YoL n. No n pplff) gives fait reference to the ingcnptinm 

2 YoL IL pp 213 fL 3. See above pp B-10 
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charters. A royal city named Simhapuram, modern Singupuram 
near Chicaeole, is mentioned m some of these records, although it 
finds no mention in the Allahabad inscription and may have fiouris ti- 
ed after the middle of the fourth century. 

1, The Pitnbhaktas 

A Mahai aja named Uma-varman, who assumed the title Knlm- 
gddhipati , issued charters from the cities of Simhapura, Sunagara and 
V ardhamanapuia (modern Vadama m the Palakonda taluk of Viza- 
gapatam District) The Bnhatproshtha Grant, issued in the king's 
thirtieth regnal year, shows that Maharaja Uma-varman had a long 
reign. The seal attached to his Tekkali grant is said to bear the 
word Pitnbhakta Maharaja Chanda- var man, lord of Kalmga, who 
issued the Tintthana and Komarti Grants respectively in his fourth 
and sixth regnal years, was probably the son 'and successor of Uma- 
varman These charters were issued from the city of Simhapura 
and they bear seals with the word Pitnbhakta engraved on them It 
appears that the chief city of the kings Uma-varman and Chanda- 
varinan was Simhapura and that they used the word Pitnbhakta as 
a sort of dynastic designation. The proximity of the reigns of these 
two rulers is definitely indicated by the fact that while Uma-varman 
was served by an official named Matnvara, son of Haridatta, Matn- 
vara’s son Rudradatta was in the service of king Chanda-varman. 

Another king of the same family seems to have been Maharaja 
N anda-Pr abhahj ana-var man whose Chicaeole Grant bears the word 
Pitnbhakta on its seal. This king is described as ‘‘the lord of the 
entire Kalinga country.” His charter was issued from his vdsaka 
at the victorious Sarapallika Although Nanda-Prabhanj ana-vai- 
man is associated with the Pitribhaktas of Simhapura. it is tempting 
to suggest that his name indicates Prabhahj ana-varman of the Nanda 
family to which he may have been i elated on the mother ’s side We 
know that a ruler of the Nanda dynasty of Pataliputra is associated 
with Kalihga m the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela A 
Nanda or Naadoabhava family ruled m the Angul-Dhenkanal region 
of Orissa from the ninth century, and another branch of the family 
flourished probably m the Jeypore-Nandapur area of the Koraput 
District at a later date 


2, The Mathar as 

When the Pitribhaktas were ruling from Simhapura in 
Central Kalihga, the royal family of the Matharas had their 
capital at Pislitapura in the south. The Ragolu Grant of the 
Maffiara Maharaja Sakti varman which records a gift of land 
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near Chicacole, was issued m the King s 13th regnal year 
from the city of Pishtapura The king bears the title 1 lores of 
Kalmg’a ” This shows that the Maiharas ot Pishtapura conquered 
the heart of the Pitnbhakta kingdom m Central Kalmga. This is 
also supported by the fact that the Sakunaka Grant issued m the 
23ih regral year of another Mathrra king named Ananta-Sakti~i ar- 
man, who enjoyed the title “lord of Kalmga, was issued from Smt- 
hapura, the former capital of the Pitiibhakias. Maharaja Ananta- 
Sakti-varman was one of the immediate successors of Sakti-varman 
of the Ragolu grant. This is suggested by the fact that an official, 
mentioned as Amatya Arjunadatta m the Ragolu grant of Sakti- 
varman, has been credited with a higher official designation and 
called Desakshapataladhikrita-Talava?a Arjunadatta in Ananta-Sakii- 
varman’s record The Amatya was probably raised to higher offices 
during the latter part of his life According to some writers, the 
name Ananta-Sakti-varman actually indicates ‘Ananta-varman's son 
Sakti-varman ’ It has also been suggested that Ananta-Sakti-varman 
was a successor of Sakti-varman, a third king named Ananta-varman 
probably intervening between the reigns of the two 

All these suggestions are negatived by the Ningondi 
copper-plate inscription, 1 issued by the Mathara king Prabhanjana- 
varman, who was the son of Saktivarman and the grandson of San- 
karavarman, from the city of Simhapura This Saktivarman may 
be identified with the king of the same name who issued the Ragolu 
plates, but the relation of Prabhanjanavarman with An an ta sakti- 
varman of the same family is not yet definitely known The recently 
discovered Andhavaram Plates, however, represent Sakti-varman 
as the Aryaka or grandfather of Ananta-Sakti-varman, who may 
have thus been the son and successor of Prabhafgana-varman 
The Nmgondi Grant represents Sakti-varman as the ruler of the 
people inhabiting the land between the Krishnavenna and the 
Mahanadi, but the claim must be regarded as exaggerated 

3 The Vdsishthas 

Parama-mahesvara Ananta-varman, who issued the Srunga- 
varapukota and Siripuram Grants, and flourished probably about 
the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century, was an- 
other ‘lord of Kalmga’ having his adhishihana or capital at Pishta- 
pura King Ananta-varman was the son of Maharaja Prabhanjana- 
varman who was the moon m the Vasishtha family, and the grandson 
of the Vasishtha Maharaja Guna-varman who was the lord of Deva- 
rashtra The Siripuram Grant was issued from Devapura, probably 


1 Impressions of this weie traced, by me m the collection of the Raja Sahib of 
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the cap tal of Debras itia in the Vizagapatam District These facts 
might suggest tha fne \ asisi thas originally ruled m Central Kalmga 
and tha* tney later subdued the Matharas of Pishtapura whither they 
transferred their capital The relations of the Vasishthas with the 
Pitubhaktas, however, still remain a matter of speculation, although 
it is tempting to identify Prabh an j ana-varman with Nanda-Prabhah- 
i ana-varman If this identification be accepted it would appear that 
the Pitnbhaktas belonged to the Vasishtha gotra. But the fact that 
the seal of Ananta-varman, attached to his record, does not bear the 
word Pitnbhakta, renders the identification doubtful. The Vasish- 
thas and Matharas of Kalmga were probably matrimonially related 
to many royal families represented by kings bearing the metrony- 
mics Vasishthiputra and Mathariputra 

A king named Visakha-varman, who does not claim to have 
been a “lord of Kalmga”, is known from his Koroshanda Grant issued 
m his seventh regnal year from Sripura, identified with modern Sin- 
puram in the Vizagapatam District. Maharaja Visakha-varman 
appears to have flourished in the fifth century, but his relation with 
the other Kalmga rulers of the age cannot be determined. An un- 
named lord of Chikura’ is known from an inscription found at Sara- 
bhavaram about 20 miles from Rajahmundry. He seems to have 
been a feudatory of the kings of Pishtapura 

4. The Rise oj New Powers 

The history of Kalihga in the fifth century was marked by the 
rivalry between the kings of Pishtapura and those of Central Kalihga, 
especially the rulers of Sunhapura, for supremacy. The use of the 
title Kahngadhipati by most of the rulers seems to point to the poli- 
tical ideal of the period which might or might not have been realised 
m practice. The epithet “lord of the entire Kalmga country” applied 
to king Nanda-Prabhanj ana-varman possibly suggests that most of 
the Kalihgadhipatis actually ruled over only parts- of the country 
When the rulers of central and southern Kalmga were struggling 
for supremacy, a new royal house was established m Snkakulam 
District. This was the dynasty known as the Eastern Gangas. The 
Gahgas subjugated the kings of Central Kalinga in the sixth century, 
while the Chalukyas supplanted the rulers of Pishtapura at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century Little is known about the relations 
of the early rulers of Pishtapura with Maharaja Ranadurjaya, his son 
Vikramendra, and the latter's son PrithivI-MaMraja who issued his 
Tandivada grant from Pishtapura m the 46th year of his reign It 
is tempting to suggest that king Prithivmrula, son of Maharaja 
Prabbakara of the Godavan Grant issued from Kandali, was a grand 
son of Ppthm-Maharaja of the Tandivada grant Dunng the reign 
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of Raja Prithivimula or soon after Pishtapura was conquered by the 
Chalukyas. 

5, The Eastern Gangas 

The early Gangas who probably represented a branch of the 
Ganga dynasty of Mysore, had their capital at Kalmga-nagara, modern 
Mukhahngam m Gan) am District, and piobaoiy a secondary capital 
at the old city of Dantapura, identified by some vufh Dantavaktra 
near Chicacole in the same District. The Ganga kings were worship- 
pers of Gokamesvara whose temple stood cn a peak of the Mahendra, 
no doubt modern Mahendragin ( Ganjam District; in the Eastern 
Ghats. Siva in the form of Gokamesvara was apparently the family 
deity of the early Gangas 

The founder of the dynasty was Maharaja Xndra-varman I who 
claims to have been the ‘lord of Tnkalinga 5 The exact, identifica- 
tion of Tnkalinga is unknown Some scholars think that it indicates 
three divisions of the Kalinga country, while others take it to mean 
Kalihga together with two of the neighbouring countries. In the 
Eastern Chalukya records of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
kingdom of the Eastern Chalukyas is described as “Vengidesa to- 
gether with Tnkalinga” (Vengidesam Tnkaiinga-sahnam), besides 
which we have also the description “Vengldesa together with the 
Trikalihga-forest” (Vengidesam Tnkaling-dtavi-yuktam) This seems 
to suggest that Tnkalinga was a country of forests between the do- 
mains of the later Eastern Chalukyas of Vengl and those of the 
Gangas of Kalmga-nagara, probably lying to the south of Dakshina 
Kosala and not very far from Mahendragin. The fact that some 
powerful rulers of Kalmga-nagara and of South Kosala preferred to 
call themselves Tnkalingadhipati suggests that the expression often 
indicated lordship over wide regions of ancient Kalihga or several 
countries in the Kalihga region. 

Maharaja Indra-varman dated his records according to his regnal 
years This reckoning was continued by’ his successors and thus 
gave rise to the Ganga era. The inaugural year of this era, corres- 
ponding to the first regnal year of Indra-varman, seems to have been 
A D. 496 (or probably some time in the period A D. 496-98) 1 
King Indra-varman, whose latest known date is the year 39, thus 
seems to have ruled from A.D. 496 to A D. 535 at least Whether 
Mahasamanta-varman, known from the Saumyavana Grant 2 dated 
year 64 (A.D. 560), was his immediate successor cannot be definitely 
determined. The next Ganga king known from inscriptions is Maha- 

L Eor on tiie epoch of the Ganga Era, cf. El XXVI, 3£S 

182 (and the ref contained m the fo ) 
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raja Hasti varman also called Rajasimha and Ranabmta who issued 
his charters m the year 79 (A D. 575) and 80 fA D 576) Hasti varman 
might have been the son of Indra-varman I and was probably suc- 
ceeded by Mahaiaja Indra-varman II Rajasimha who may have been 
a grandson of Indra-varman I and a son of Hasti-varman The 
known dates of Indra-varman II range between the years 87 (AD 
583) and 91 [AD 587). He is described as a parama-mdhewara 
and as the lord of all Kalmga. Indra-varman II Rajasimha was pro- 
bably succeeded by Maharaja Indra-varman III whose earliest known 
record is dated in the year 128 (A.D. 624). This king is usually 
identified with Mitra-varman’s son Indradhiraja who defeated Indra- 
bhattaraka or Indravarman of the Vishnukundm dynasty and request- 
ed Raja Prithivlmula, son of Maharaja Prabhakara, to grant the 
Godavari charter. However, as the father of Indradhiraja was a 
Brahmana of Manalkudl and probably of non-monarchical rank, the 
identification is extremely improbable The next king seems to 
have been Maharaja Indra-varman IV who is described as the son 
of Danarnava and a devout worshipper of Mahesvara Although it 
is not altogether impossible that Indra-varman II Rajasimha was 
succeeded by Danarnava whose son Indra-varman ruled from the 
year 128 to the year 154, it is better to suggest that Indra-varman II 
had two sons, one of them being Danarnava (who probably did not 
ascend the throne), and that both of them named their sons after 
their father. The circumstances leading to the occupation of the 
throne by Indra-varman IV, who marked himself off from his pre- 
decessor and namesake by calling himself “son of Danarnava”, are 
unknown According to Hultzsch, the latest charter of Indra- 
varman III is dated in the year 138 (AD 634), while the earliest 
grant of Indra-varman IV, son of Danarnava, bears a date in the year 
137 (A.D 633) if these readings of the dates are to be accepted, it 
may be suggested that the son of Danarnava struggled for the throne 
with Indra-varman III and ultimately succeeded m ousting the 
latter The latest known date of Indra-varman IV is the year 154 
(AD. 650). 

The next known king, parama-mahesvara Maharaja Devendra- 
varman, describes himself as the son of Gunamava and claims to have 
achieved the overlordship of all Kalinga by his own prowess His 
relationship with the preceding members of the family cannot be 
determined His known dates range between the years 183 (A.D. 679) 
and 195 (A.D. 691) Whether Gunarnava actually ruled as king for 
some time before his son’s accession is uncertain, though the interval 
of 29 years between Indra-varman IV and Devendra-varman renders 
it likely Maharaja Devendra varman was succeeded by his son 
Maharaja Ananta varman who issued the Parlakimedi grant m the 
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year 204 AD 700) K ng Ananta \ armai appears to ha\c oeen su 

ceeded by his son Maharaja Nanda-vaiman ialso read as Incha- 
varman) who is known from his Santa Bommali grant of the year 22i 
(AD 717) Another son of Maharaja Ananta-verman was Devendia- 
varman II who issued his charters m the years 51 i e 251 (A D. 747) 
and 254 (AD. 750). The later history of the Gangas of Kalihga- 
nagara will be narrated m the next volume. 

While the main branch of the Early Ganga dynasty was rulmg 
from Kalinga-nagara with probably a secondary capital at Danta- 
pura, a minor branch of the family ruled at a city called Svetaka, 
Sveta or Svetka. 1 The name of the city is sometimes read SchetaLa 
which is identified with modern Chikati m the Sompeta taluk of 
Ganjam District The earliest known Ganga king of Svetaka seems 
to have been Maharaja Jaya-varman who was originally a Kanaka, 
tea feudatory, probably of the kings of Kalmga-nagara One of 
his two Parlakimedi grants appears to be the late copy of a genuine 
record of the Ganga year 100 (AD 596) while the Ganjam Grant, 
originally issued by this king, seems to be dated m the Ganga year 
120 (AD 616) This record shows that Jaya-varman granted a 
village in the Vartani vishaya of the Kongoda maadala but that the 
region was later conquered by Ranaka Vishavamava, on behalf of the 
Bhauma-Kara king Unmattakesarm, who reissued the charter 2 Like 
the Gangas of Kalinga-nagara, Jaya-varman and other rulers of 
Svetaka were worshippers of Siva-Gokarnesvara They also claim 
to have made the entire Kalinga empire feel the might of their arms 
Another early king of Svetaka was Maharaja Samanta-varrnan whose 
Chidivalasa grant is dated in the Ganga year 185 (AD. 681) He 
claims to have been the lord of the entire Kalinga country MahA- 
raja Indra-varman of Svetaka. known from his Vishamagin copper- 
plate grant, is assigned to the eighth or ninth century A D. Little 
is known of the relations of these rulers with the Ganga kings of 
Kalmga-nagara as well as with the later kings of Svetaka whose 
history will be dealt with m the next volume The early rulers of 
Svetaka were possibly semi-independent feudatories of the kings 
of Kalmga-nagara. 

Ill DAKSHINA KOSALA AND MEKALA 

Kosala (also spelt Kosala) or Dakshina-Kosala (literally ‘South 
Kosala’). comprising the present Raipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur region 
of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, was an early settlement of the Aryans 
in the Deccan The fact that the epic king Dasaratha, lord of Kosala, 
married Kausalya, i e. the daughter of the king of apparently an- 

1 For a list of the inscriptions of this and ts history cf El XXVTL 109 

2. 1HQ XH 492 For the Kara kings, cf. Vol TV Ch IV 
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other Kosala, probably points to the antiquity of South. Kosala. The 
name of the country might suggest that it was colonised by the 
princes of the Ikshvaku dynasty of Ayodhya, capital of the Kosala, 
Uttara-Kosala or Mahakosala janapada, near modern Fyzabad in 
Uttar Pradesh. The capital of South Kosala has sometimes been 
called Kosala. 

Little is known about the early history of Dakshina-Kosala, 
although there is reference to some kings of Kosala in certain 
Puranic passages According to the traditions recorded by the 
Chinese travellers, notably Hiuen Tsang, the celebrated Mahayana 
teacher Nagarjuna, who flourished probably m the second century, 
lived for some time at a Buddhist monastery in the vicinity of the 
capital of South Kosala, which was at that time ruled by a Satava- 
hana king. The Satavahana contemporary of Nagarjuna is usually 
identified with Gautamiputra Satakarni, although Kosala finds no 
mention m the epigraphic list of territories over which Gautamiputra 
Satakarni is said to have held sway. It is better to suggest his identi- 
fication with a successor of Gautamiputra such as Gautamiputra 
Yajna-Satakarni, who flourished about the last quarter of the second 
century. To the same century probably belongs king Kumaravlra- 
dattasri known from the Gunji inscription 1 2 A king named Mahendra 
was reigning m South Kosala about the middle of the fourth century 
when Samudra-gupta led an expedition against the kings of Dak- 
shinapatha. The influence of the coin-types of the Imperial Guptas 
and the use of their era noticed in South Kosala suggest that the 
kings of this country became subordinate allies of the Gupta 
emperors. A copper-plate grant of Maharaja Bhimasena II, dis- 
covered at Arang in Raipur District of Madhya Pradesh, was issued 
from Suvama-nadi (probably the river SoneJ m the Gupta year 282 
(AD 601). 2 The record of Bhimasena II, whose seal bears the 
figure of a lion, mentions his father Dayitavarman II, his father 
Bhimasena I, his father Vibhishana, his father Dayita I, and his father 
Sura, all of whom are credited with the title Maharaja. King Sura 
seems to have founded the line of kings in the northern part of 
Dakshina-Kosala m the second half of the fifth century when the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty had begun to decline. 

1 El, XXVII, 48, where the name of the king is read as Kumaravaradatta. Cf 
JKHRS, I, 217-8. 

2 Although the first of the three symbols in the date is clearly one for 200 , 

it has been recently suggested that the symbol m question is 100 and that 
the date is consequently 182. Great stress has m this connection been laid on 
the passage Sammtsara~sate preceding the symbols, and it has been pointed 
out that the proper expression before the date 282 would be samvatsara - 
satadv aye The argument is, however, unconvincing in view of such dates as 
Sa TtnxrlKra bate 872 (Budbkaln la cm erf Nagahhajn IT) Samw.tmra. 

bate 500 (Pond urn grant of Vajnituurta II) etc. Cf El IX, 342, XXVL 228 lifQ 
XXII. 63 BDCRJ V1H 5 
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1 The Sara b hapu Tty as 

A family of kings, who had their capital at the city of Sarabha- 
pura and called themselves paramabhagavata, was ruling contem- 
poraneously with the family of Suia The city, which has not yet 
been identified satisfactorily, has been located by different writers 
at Sambalpur. Sarangarh, Sarpagarh and other places However, 
since the charters issued from Sarabhapura have been discovered in 
the region of Raipur District, Madhya Pradesh, the royal city was 
probably in the same district m the vicinity or suburbs of Sirpur, 
ancient Sripura, which became the later capital of the Sarabhapura 
rulers, 

Sarabhapura seems to have been founded by a king named Sara- 
bha who was probably the founder of the family of the Sarabha- 
puriyas. A king named Sarabha is actually known to have been the 
father of Maharaja Narendra of Sarabhapura who issued the Pipar- 
dula grant This Sarabha may be identified with Sarabharaja, 
maternal grandfather of Goparaja, who was a vassal of the Gupta 
ruler Bhanugupta and died at Eran in A.D. 510. 1 If this identifica- 
tion be accepted, Sarabha and his son Narendra may be roughly 
assigned to the closing decades of the fifth century when the hold 
of the Imperial Guptas on their subordinate allies had begun to 
decline. The emblem of the Sarabhapuriyas was the Gaja-Lakshmi 
which is found on the seals attached to their charters 

In the early years of the sixth century, the throne of Sarabha- 
pura passed to a king named Prasanna or Frasannamatra whose 
silver coins, bearing the figure of Garuda together with the discus 
and conch symbols, have been discovered. Frasannamatra, who was 
probably the successor of Narendra, seems to have been succeeded 
by his son Jayaraja (sometimes called Maha-Jayaraja) who is known 
from Arang Grant. The successor of Jayaraja was piobably 
his younger brother Manamatra whose second name was Durgaraja 
(or Maha-Durgaraja as given in a record). The identification of 
king Manamatra of Sarabhapura with the Rashtrakuta ruler Mananka 
of Manapura 2 rests on a very weak basis and cannot be accepted 

King Manamatra-Durgaraja was probably succeeded by Ms 
son Sudevaraja (sometimes called Maha-Sudevaraj a) whose 
latest known dale is the regnal year 10. Like, the charters of 
his predecessors, all the Grants of Sudevaraja, with the exception 
of the one recently discovered in the Sarangarh State, were issued 
from the city of Sarabhapura. The Sarangarh Grant, dated in the 
king’s seventh regnal year was issued from Sripura whicn *° 

Z Se* pp. 199-300 


L See p 35 
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have been founded by Sudevaraja and to liave been his secondary 
capital or residence In this inscription the king is represented as 
the son of the great Durgaraja, although the legend on the seal 
attached to his Khanar Grant describes him as the son of Mana- 
niatra and the grandson of Prasanna 

The last known member of the Sarabhapurlya dynasty is king 
Pravararaja (sometimes called Maha-Pravararaj a) who was the son 
of Manamatra and probably the younger brother of Sudevaraja. 
The Thakurdxya Grant of his third regnal year was issued from 
the city of Sripura. Pravararaja seems to have flourished about the 
middle or third quarter of the sixth century, during the later part 
of which the Panduvamils became lords of South Kosala. The 
Panduvamsi king Tivara, who issued his Grants from Sripura. or his 
father Nanna probably ousted Pravararaja himself or one of his 
immediate successors. 

2 The Panduvamsls of South Kosala 

Scholars are not unanimous m their opinion as regards the date 
of Tivara (often styled Tivaradeva and Mahasiva-Tivararaja), the 
PanduvamsI (also called SomavamsI, i.e belonging to the family of 
the Moon) king of South Kosala 1 According to some writers, his 
records belong to the eighth century. There are, however, reasons 
to believe that Tivara was a contemporary of the Vishnukundin king 
Madhava-varman I (c AD 535-85) and the Maukhan prince Sutya- 
varman (A D 553), son of Isana-varman, and flourished m the second 
half of the sixth century, probably about its last quarter He issued 
his Rajrni and Baloda grants from Sripura in the regnal years 7 and 
9 respectively In these records, he is described as having obtained 
mastery of the entire Kosala (South Kosala) country, while in the 
legend of his seal, he is called Kosalddhipati The suggestion that 
Tivara has been called samadhigata-pahcha-mahcLsabda (ie, a 
feudatory) is wrong, as his records apparently use the epithet in 
regard to his own feudatories 

Tivara, who was a parama-vaishnava. was the son of king Nanna 
(called Nannadeva, Nannesvara and Na n n a-?’ dj adk irdj a) , grandson of 
king Indrabala, and great-grandson of kmg Udayana who may 
be assigned to the last quarter of the fifth century King Udayana 
of the Panda va family is mentioned in a rock inscription at Kalanjar 
m the Banda District of U P as an ancient king of that region. He 
is usually identified with a Sahara king of the same name who was 
defeated by a general of the Pallava king Nandi-varman (eightn 

L Thp Efluduva «; had the Vaisbraavite mil) em of Garuda on then- seal they 
aught have emulated the Imperial Guptas m this respect 
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century). Tins theory, based on the supposed later date Of .he Pen 
duvamsis, ignores the fact that Sahara Udayana, who was defeated at 
N el veil (.Tmnevelly). was probably the ruler o£ a territory m the 
Far South. 

The Sirpur inscription of Balariuna mentions Indrabala as the 
son of Udayana. An inscription fiom Bhandak' in the Chanda Dis- 
trict, Madhya Pradesh, speaks of the four sons of Indrabala One of 
them, king Nanna, who was probably a worshipper of S:va, is said 
to have "conquered the earth " Bhavadeva ( also called Ranakesann 
and Chintadurga), who was the youngest brother of Nanna and pos- 
sibly one of his military governors in the Chanda region, restored a 
derelict Buddhist temple built by an ancient king of that area named 
Suryaghosha, An inscription of isanadeva, another brother of 
Nanna, from Kharod m the Bilaspur District, seems to be the earliest 
PanduvarhsI record in South Kosala. It would appear, therefore, that 
the Panduvamils were in occupation of wide regions of Central India 
and that they invaded South Kosala during the reign of Nanna and 
completed its conquest during that of Tivara But Tivara's title 
‘lord of Kosala’ seems to suggest that he considered himself primari- 
ly the king of the South Kosala country, and there is no reason to 
believe that the Banda region formed a part ot his kingdom In this 
connection it is interesting to note that a Mahasamanta named 
Indrabalaraja is known from the Sarangarh Gram to have been the 
sarvddhikaradhikrita ( chief minister) of king Sudevaraja of Sarabha- 
pura If this official can be identified with the grandfather of Tivara, 
it is not improbable that this son of Udayana did not inherit his 
father’s kingdom, but went to the Sarabhapura court and accepted 
service under the Sarabhapurlyas. whom he or more probably his 
immediate successors ultimately overthrew". 

Tivara was succeeded by his brother Chandragupta, whose 
identification with the king of that name mentioned m the Sanjan 
grant of Amoghavarsha as having been defeated by Rashtrakuta 
Govmda III (c AD 794-814) is doubtful m view of Tivara's date 
suggested above The son and successor of Chandragupta was 
Harshagupta who married Vasata, daughter of a ruler named 
Surya-varman, who was probably the viceroy of his father Maukhari 
Isana-varman in parts of eastern UP Queen Vasata was a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu and built a temple at Srlpura Harshagupta's 
son and successor Balarjuna assumed the tixle sivagupxa (sometimes 

1 Mirashi suggests that the Bhandak inscription did not originally belong to that 
pfaeo but came from Xr ang {El XXVI 2271 If this suggestion :s accepted 
thr» e is no ev den e of the e. ion of Panduvams power over the western 
port of the MP The dentrfication of Suryaghosha with Sura of the Afang 
grant of B H however is not convincing 
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called Mahd-oivaguptiL!. He had a long reign as one of his inscriptions 
is dated in his 57th regnal year. 1 As he appears to have flourished 
about the early pari', of the seventh century, he was possibly defeated 
by the Cbalukya king Pulakesin II some time before A D 634, the date 
of the latter’s Aihole inscription A Sirpur inscription mentions 
Sivanandin, son and viceroy of Nityananda who is usually identified 
with king Balarjuna. Nothing definite is known about the end of 
the dynasty and its exact relation with the later Somavamsls of 
Kosala who flourished in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Epigraphic evidence seems, however, to suggest that tne Nalas 
subdued the Panduvaihsis of South Kosala not long after Balarj una’s 
reign. The country might have been under Nala rule till the rise 
of the later Somavamsls. 2 

3. The Panduvaihsis of Mekala 

The old country of Mekala lay about the present Amarkantak 
hills and its name can be traced in that of the Maikal range. Little 
is known about the early history of this country, although the 
Puranas refer to kings of Mekala which may have indicated the 
capital city of the Mekala country. Epigraphic evidence points to 
the rule of a branch of the Fanduvariisa m Mekala about the fifth 
century. These Panduvarnsls were no doubt related to the Pandu- 
vamsls of Central India and South Kosala 

A copper-plate grant, 3 discovered at Bamhani in the Sohagpur 
tahsil of the Rewah State in Baghelkhand, mentions four members 
of the Paijduvamsa of Mekala They are Jayabala, his son Vatsa- 
raja, Vastaraja’s son by queen Dronabhattarika — Maharaja Naga- 
bala, and Nagabala’s son by queen Indrabhattanka — Maharaja 
Bharata or Bharatabala, also called Indra (probably Indrabala) 
While the chiefs Jayabala and Vatsaraja are not credited with the 
title Maharaja, kings Nagabala and Bharatabala have, besides the 
royal title, the epithets p arama-mahesvara, parama-brahmanya and 
parama-guru-devatadhtdaivata-visesha. King Bharatabala had only 
one queen who was a princess of Kosala and bore the name Loka- 
prakasa. The theory that Lokaprakasa was born in the family of 
the Panduvaihsis of South Kosala is untenable m view of the later 
date of the Panduvams! occupation of that country It is more pro- 
bable that she belonged to the Sarabhapurlya family. As the Bam- 

1 Lodhia PI El, XXVII. 319, cf, JKHRS, I, 265 The seal of Balarjtma's char- 
ters, unlike those of Tivara, has -the couchant bull as -its emblem. Balarjuna 
-was a Parama-mihesvara unlike Tlvara 

2 The recent discovery of the Sarangarh grant of Sudeva would require slight 
modifications in the section dealing with the Panduvams! occupation of South 
Kosala in A New History of the Indian People , VI, 89 f£, 

3 Bhdrata JCoumwC, L p 215 El 132. 
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ham record seems to be palaeogi aphically assignable to the close of 
the fifth century or probably to the beginning of the sixth, it seems 
likely that Jayabala and Yafsaraja were feudatories ox the Imperial 
Guptas, and that Nagabala and Bharata'bala practically threw oft 
the Gupta yoke in the second half of the fifth century when the 
imperial power began to decline Nagabala seems to have been 
more or less a contemporary of king Udayana of Central India 1 
who belonged to another branch of the same family. 

About the third quarter of the fifth century, the Vakataka king 
Narendrasena claims to have his command honoured by the rulers 
of Kosala, Mekala and Malava It seems that the Sarahhapurlvas 
of South Kosala and the Panduvamsls of Mekala, for a time, became 
the subordinate allies of the Vakataka king The suggestion that 
the Bamhani inscription vaguely refers to Narendrasena Vakataka 
as the overlord of Bharatabala is hardly acceptable. 

APPENDIX 

The Genealogy and Chronology of the Vishnukundms 

The genealogy of the Vishnukundms has been reconstructed 
differently by different scholars, and it is desirable to set forth 
here an alternative view of the probable order of succession in the 
line together with approximate dates for each ruler: 2 

Madhavavarman I (AD 440-460) 


Vikramendravarman I 
1460-430) 

Indravarman (bhattlraka) 

(480-515) 

i 
i 

Vikramendravarman II 
(515-35) 

Govindavarman (535-56) 

I 

Madhavavarman III 
(556-616) 

i 

Manchyannabhattaraka. 

1 See p 220 

2. The arrangement proposed above (pp 206 if) by D C Sircar overlooks, or rather 
seeks to explain away, two important objections to it, Madhavavarman of the 
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Devavarman 


Madhavavarman II 
{48 years) 
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Generally speaking the Vishnukupdms may be taken to have 
ruled the Andhra country m the interval between the Salankayanas 
and the Eastern Chalukyas. In its greatest extent their kingdom 
included the Vizagapatam, Godavari, Krishna and Guntur districts. 
They rose to power in the middle of the fifth century A D. and Mad- 
havavarman I is the first ruler of whom we have a record He is cre- 
dited with having performed eleven asvamedhas and a thousand 
other sacrifices Though we may hesitate to accept such statements 
as literally true, there seems to be no reason to doubt that Madbava- 
varman I was a powerful ruler. He had a Vakataka princess for his 
queen, as his son Vikramendra I is called an ornament to the two 
families of Vakatakas and Vishnukundms Presumably she came 
from the Basim branch and might have been a daughter of Devaseua, 
if not his sister. Devavarman ‘of great valour’ doubtless predeceas- 
ed his father leaving a son too young to take the throne, and so his 
young brother Vikramendra I became king The records are sin- 
gularly silent about him, but his son Indravarman or Indrabhatta- 
raka, as he is also called, is described as a powerful ruler who found- 
ed many colleges of learning and gave away much wealth. He is 
said to have scattered his kinsmen by the mere contraction of his 
eye-brows This is perhaps best explained as implying an attempt 
on the part of Madhavavarman II, after he grew up, to cross swords 
with his cousin and seek to get the kingdom into his own hands. The 
quarrel obviously ended m a compromise and Madhavavarman II, 
who is described as lord of Tnkuta-Malaya and issued a grant from 
Amarapura m the forty-seventh year of his reign, was allowed to 
rule over a part of the western mountainous region in the kingdom 
owing a nominal allegiance to Indravarman The Ramatirtham 
plates of his 27th year show that till very late in his reign Indra- 
bhattaraka continued to be master of the bulk of Vizagapatam dis- 
trict, as Plaki-rashtra, where he made a grant, corresponds to the 
northern part of this district But, as noted above, 1 he had to face 

Chikkulla and Ramatirtham plates is not the same as the homonymous ruler 
of Ipur plates I and Polamuru plates, though the eleven asvamedhas and 1000 
other sacrifices are common to both, the lattei gets m addition the epithets 
Hvranyagarbha-rjrasuta and Tnvara-nagara-bhavana-gata-yuvati-hridaya- 
nandana Again, the Polamuru grant should be placed much nearer the date of 
the foundation, of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, as its second ruler is separated 
from Madhavavarman ot the Polamuru grant by hardly one generation — as is 
seen from another Polamuru grant of the fifth year of Chalukya Jayasrmha I 
(See El, XXII, pp 20-1 esp n 3 on p 21) Lastly, there is no reason foi 
accepting the continuance of Vishnukundin rule in Vengl so long after the 
Chalukya conquest as Sircar’s arrangement implies. His reliance on 
Kielhorn s guesses about the date of the Chikkulla plates (p. 112 n. 2) is hardly 
compatible with the position he has taken on palaeographical arguments on 
p 57 of Sue Sat B V Krishna Rao (Early Dynasties of Andhi adesa, p 4211 
seems to put the Vishnukundin genealogy on a correct basis The dates given 
for each ruler are of co appro ’ te 
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a hostile combination towards the end of his re gn H s adversary 
was doubtless the E Ganga ruler of Kalmga, Indr 0 varman I, the 
earliest ruler of the line He might have obtained help from the 
Vakataka Harishena II among whose conquests Andhra also is in- 
cluded m tne Ajanta inscription. It is probable that as a result of 
this conflict the Vishnukundin ruler lost his northern marches to Ins 
rising namesake of Kalmga Of the next two rulers Vikramendra II 
and Govindavarman Vikramasraya, no striking achievements are re- 
corded But Madhavavarman III, who seems to have been the last 
great ruler of the line, is said to have been a hn anyagarbha-prasuta, 
i e one who performed the sacred rite of hiranyagctibha which con- 
sists in the performer passing through an egg of gold which was 
afterwards distributed among the officiating priests He made the 
grant of Polamuru when he had just crossed the Godavari with the 
aesire of making conquests m the east Obviously this campaign 
was undertaken to recover the country lost to the rulers of Kalinga 
by Indrabhattaraka as we have noticed above The result of the 
expedition is not known In both the grants of his reign dated m 
the 37th and 48th regnal years the king is described as having caused 
delight to the young damsels of Trwara-nagara This has been taken 
to mean the city of Trivara, i e the capital of Tivaradeva, king of 
Mahakosala, and Madhavavarman has been credited with a victory 
over that king 1 Tivaradeva has been assigned to AD. 530-550 
But as the dates of both Tlvara and Madhavavarman III rest on 
approximate calculations, the slight chronological discrepancy need 
not be a serious objection to the acceptance of this suggestion Or 
the success might have been won against Trvara’s son and successor 
Chandragupta as Mr. B V Krishna Rao has suggested 2 But Tivara- 
deva was a powerful ruler of Kosala, and there is no evidence what- 
ever m support of the suggestion of a war on the Somavamiis besides 
the rhetorical attribute given to Madhavavarman m his plates 
Again, Trivara is not the same as Tlvara; the expression Trwara- 
nagara may mean three good cities, and it is not altogether impossible 
that the ornamental epithet means no more than that there were three 
flourishing cities in the Vishnukundin kingdom where the king resid 
ed by turns Madhavavarman had also the title Janasraya, and on 
the strength of this title a book on prosody Janisrayl Chhandovichiti 
is attributed to the king himself or at least to his reign A damaged 
stone record of Madhavavarman 3 m archaic characters m Sanskrit 
language found at Velpuru in Guntur district might be of this king 
There is evidence that parts of the Vishnukundin kingdom were 
breaking loose from it even before the invasion of Pulakesin II; for 


1 SI XXII, pp 19 ffi 
581 of 1925 


2 Early Dynamites oj A n dh-adesa., p 521. 
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at the im p of tl at nvas on we find a certa n Pr thiv maharaja ruling 
Pisntapura as an independent ruler, though his father s name 
Vikramendra is clear evidence of the feudatory relation m which 
the family had stood to the Vishnukundins not long before 1 Either 
Madhavavarman himself or his son Manchyanna must have been the 
Vengl ruler who was defeated by Pulakesm m the battle of Kunala 
(Colair lake). Whether the Vishnukundins continued m a sub- 
ordinate capacity for some time after the battle, is not known Their 
overthrow by the Chalukya invader very near their capital is the 
last that is heard of them m history 
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THE CHALUKYAS 

I THE CHALUKYAS OF BAD AMI 
1 Origin and Early History 

The Imperial Chalukyas of Badami (Bijapur Districts usually 
known as the Early Western Chalukyas, held sway over extensive 
regions of the Deccan for about two centuries, from the middle of 
the sixth to about the middle of the eighth century, when sovereignty 
passed to the Rashtrakutas They are the earliest of the several 
branches of the Chalukya family known to have ruled in different 
parts of the country, the other important offshoots being the Eastern 
Chalukyas established at Pishtapura in the first half of the seventh 
century, the Chalukyas of Vemulavada who were the feudatories of 
the Rashtrakutas, and the Later Western Chalukyas of Kalyin: who 
overthrew the Rashtrakutas in the second half of the tenth century 
The Chalukyas of Badami appear to have represented an indi- 
genous Kanarese family that claimed the status of Kshatnvas " The 
theory identifying them with the Gurjaras seems to be untenable 
The name is sometimes associated with the Chulika people of Uttara 
patha who are supposed to have been identical with the Sogdians 
and to have given their name to the Prakrit dialect called Chulika 
Paisachi There is, however, no evidence m support of the conjec- 
ture The Suhkas. mentioned m the Haraha inscription of A D 553 
and identified with the Siilkls of Onssa. probably had nothing to do 
with the Chalukyas 

In the inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Badami, the name of the 
family is written as Chalkya, Chahkya , and Chalukya (rarely 
Chalukya ), sometimes with l for l. The Lohner grant of Pulakesm II 
seems to read the name as Chulukikm , but the intended reading 
may have been Chahihika In later records of the branch lines, 
we have Chalukya and sometimes the forms Chalukki and Salvkki 
which closely resemble the form Solan! ci, Sanskritised as Chaulukya 
by the royal house of Anhilvada. It appears that the name was 
derived from that of an ancestor, probably called Chaika, Chalika 
or Chaluka. That such a personal name was not quite uncommon 
in the Deccan is suggested by the fact that Chaliki is actually fourd 


L Hiuen Tsang refers to Pulak 


H as a Kshatnvn by birth (HTW IL 238) 
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to form a part of the name Skandachalikiremmanaka (with the 
masculine name-suffix anaka ) m one of the Nagarjunikonda mscrip- 
tions In later times when the origin of the family was forgotten, 
a fanciful interpretation of the family name was suggested Accord- 
ing to the Handanke inscription of the time of Vikramaditya VI, the 
Chalukyas were born in the interior of the chulka (chaluka or 
chuluka of the lexicons, indicating ‘water-pot’ or ‘hand hollowed 
to hold water’) of the sage Hariti-Panchasikha when he was pouring 
out a libation to the gods. The Vihramankadeva-cha? ita by Bilhana, 
the Vidyapati (chief poet) at the court of the same king, however, 
says that the ancestor of the Chalukyas sprang from the chuluka of 
the creator Brahman when the god, at Indra’s request, desired to 
create a hero who would be a terror to evil-doers on the earth. The 
Chaulukyas or Solankis of Anhilvada also believed that the god 
Brahman, for fear of the trouble caused by the demons, created out 
of his chuluka a king called Chaulukya 

The Chalukyas of Badami claimed to have been Haritlputras 
to have belonged to the Manavya gotra, to have been nourished by 
the Seven Mothers who are the mothers of mankind, to have acquired 
prosperity through the favour and protection of the god Karttikeya 
(Skanda-Mahasena), and to have had all princes made submission to 
them at the sight of their varahaldnchhana or boar crest (cf the 
representation of the Varaha on their seal) which was acquired 
through the favour of the god Narayapa or Vishnu The Manavya 
gotra , the metronymic Haritiputra (made Haritiputi a after its real 
significance had been forgotten) as well as the adoration to the god 
Karttikeya and the Seven Mothers appear to have been borrowed 
from the Kadambas and to point to an early success of the Chalu- 
kyas against that power Whether the earlier members of the family 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Kadambas cannot be definitely 
ascertained in the present state of our knowledge In some early 
records, the Chalukyas are described as meditating on, or favoured by, 
the feet of the holy Svamm or of Svami-Mahasena (Karttikeya). But 
their boar crest as well as the invocation of the Varaha avatara at 
the beginning of most of their records shows that the family-god of 
the Early Chalukyas was Vishnu (cf. also the use of the epithet 
Parama-Bhagavata in the family), although they are known to have 
patronised the Jains and Saivas, and some of the later kings appear 
to have actually adopted their faiths The title sri~piithivn~vallabha 
(‘the enjoyer of wealth and land’ or ‘the husband of the goddesses 
Lakshml and Earth’), assumed by the kings of this family, suggests 
that they claimed to have been incarnations of Vishnu 

The earliest authent c es m the Chalukya fam ly are those 
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of Jayasimha ana his son Ranaraga who flourished in the Badarai 
region of the iiiiapur District m the first naif of the socth centurj . 
They are mentioned in a few early records ot the family which, 
however, do not attribute any outstanding achievement to either ot 
them. Jayasimha (often called Jayasimha-vallabha) is given tne 
title Vallabha or Vallabhendra (.the same as Vcdldbharaja), which 
like srt-vallabka and prithivl-vallabha seems to be a contraction of 
sn-prithivi~vallabha The Aihole inscription yv. 4; suggests that 
prithivi-vallabha was a special title of ail the Chalukya kings 
Jayasimha is said to have become king after many rulers of the 
Chalukya lineage had passed away Little is known about the events 
of the reigns of Jayasimha and Ranaraga, although m later times 
when the real facts were forgotten, legends were invented to illus- 
trate the rise and early history of the family The Kauthem grant 
of AD. 1009 belonging to the reign of the Later Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya V says that Jayasimha re-established Chalukya sove- 
reignty after having overthrown king Indra, son of Krishna, of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty that had obscured Chalukya power for a period 
of time, 1 In the absence of any reference to such an achievement 
m the records of the Badami house, especially m the celebrated 
Aihole prasasti which gives an elaborate account of the first century 
of Chalukya rule, scholars believe that the statement In the Kauthem 
grant is merely a reflection of the events which occurred m the second 
half of the tenth century when Rashtrakuta sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Vikramaditya 's immediate ancestors There can be no 
doubt about the soundness of this view, but it is not unlikely that 
the earlier members of the Chalukya family had relations with their 
neighbours, the Rashtrakutas of Manapura, who appear to have held 
sway over the Satara-Kolhapur region of the South Maratha country 
m the fifth and sixth centuries. It is very tempting to identify 
Chalukya Jayasimha- Vallabha with Jayasimha, commander of the 
fort (. Kottamgrdha , the same as Kottapdla) of the locality called 
Hanvatsa, m whose presence the village of Undikavatika was granted 
by the Rashtrakuta king Abhimanyu residing at Manapura. 2 If 
the identification is accepted, Hanvatsa may be located in the Bijapur 
region which may or may not have formed part of the Rashtrakuta 
kingdom of Manapura As pointed out above, 3 the Rashtrakutas of 
Manapura were probably subdued by the Mauryas or the Nalas 
and not by the Early Chalukyas 

The legendary history contained in the records of the Later 
Chalukyas of Kalyani ascribes the origin of the Chalukya dynasty 

1 Cf also other records such as the Yevoor and Ndgunda grants of Vikrama- 

ditya VI Scmavade end Mrraj grants of Jayasimha, e c 

^ See p 200 3 See p 201. 
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to Manu or the Moon and associates t with Ayodhya capital of 
Uttara-Kosala According to the Kauthem grant, fifty-nine kings of 
the Chalukya lineage ruled at Ayodhya, then sixteen more reigned 
m Dakshinapatha, after a temporary eclipse of their power which 
followed, the glory of the family was restored by Jayasimha The 
Kalvan inscription of A D 1025-26 gives the following genealogy 
the god Brahman, his mmd-born son Svayambhuva-Manu, his son 
Manavya who is the progenitor of all those who claim the Manavya 
gotra, his son Harita, his son Panehasikhi Hariti, and his son 
Chalukya from whom sprang the race of the Chalukyas. Here is no 
doubt a mythological elaboration of the epithets Manavyasagotra and 
Hantiputra (sic Haritlputra) Some records of the time of Vikra- 
maditya VI say that the Chalukyas were born m the lineage of 
Soma (the Moon), who was created from the eye of Atri, the son of 
the god Brahman, The Handarike inscription of the same reign 
furnishes the following genealogy Hiranyagarbha-Brahman bom 
m the lotus emanated from Vishnu b nave 1 his son Manu, his son 
Mandavya lei. Manavya of other records', his son Harita (who is 
made the father of Mandavya m some records), and his son Hanti 
Pahchasikha m whose ehuluka the Chalukyas were born, next it 
introduces an imaginary Chalukya king named Vishnuvardhana- 
Vrjayaditya who appropriated his enemies’ territories and was suc- 
ceeded by fifty-nine kings beginning with Satyasraya, lord of 
Ayodhya, then came Jayasimha and his sixteen successors (who 
ruled m the Deccan), after whom the Rattas or Rashtrakutas ruled the 
earth Details of the same legend, which do not exactly tally with 
one another, are offered by the later inscriptions of the Eastern 
Chalukyas in which the genealogy is traced to the god Brahman 
through his successive descendants, viz. Atri, Soma (the Moon), 
Budha, Pururavas, Ayu, Nahusha, Yayati, Puru, J aname j aya . . 
(here follow 14 names), Dushyanta, Bharata, . . (here follow 9 

names), Samtanu, Vichitravlrya, Pandu, Arjuna, Abhimanyu, Pan- 
kshit, Janamejaya, Kshemuka, Naravahana, Satanika and Udayana. 
Fifty-nine kings are said to have ruled at Ayodhya after Udayana in 
unbroken lineal succession. Then a member of the family named 
Vijayaditya came to Dakshmapatha with a view to conquest and 
attacked the Pallava king Tnlochana (an imaginary person; cf the 
legend of Trilochana Kadamba), but lost his life in the encounter. 
His wife, who was pregnant, escaped to the abode of the saint Vishnu- 
bhatta Somayaj m at the ayrahara of Mudivemu where she gave 
birth to a posthumous son named Vishnu vardhana. This prince 
married a daughter of the Pallava king, worshipped the goddess 
Nanda-Gauri on the Chalukya giri (probably an imaginary hill) and 
H a eya Naraya^a and the Mothers and m due 
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course assumed all the royal ins-gnia of the family such as the white 
parasol, the single conch, the five mahd-sabdas, the pdlidhvaja, the 
drum called pratidhakka , the boar emblem, the peacock’s tail, the 
spear, the makcna arch, the golden sceptre and the signs of Ganga 
and Yamuna He conquered the Kadamba, Ganga and other kings 
and established himself as lord of the Dakshmapatha-seven-and-s- 
half-Zcdcli country (cf the Rashtrakuta kingdom referred to as the 
Rattappadi-seven-and-a-half-lafch country) lying between the Setu 
(Rama’s bridge) and the Narmada The historical verisimilitude is 
introduced by making Vijayaditya, son of this Vishmtvardhana, the 
father of Pulakesm I who was really the son of Ranaraga ana grand- 
son of Jay asimha-vallabha Scholars have rightly rejected the abo\ e 
accounts of the rise and early histoiy of the Chalukvas as a mere 
farrago of vague legends and Puramc myths of no authority or 
value. 


2. Pulakesm I and Klrtwarman I 

The first independent ruler of the dynasty appears to have been 
Ranaraga’s “dear” son Pulakesm I t c AD. 535-66), whose name also 
appears m the forms Polekesm, Polikesin and Pulikesm, and may 
be a hybrid Kanarese-Sanskrit word meaning “tiger-haired ” He 
was the first Maharaja in his family and may be considered as its 
real founder Pulakesm I enjoyed the titles Satyasraya and Rana- 
vikrama and was also known as Sri-prithivi-vallabha, Sn-vaUabha 
or Vallabha, the last being sometimes used in. lieu of the king’s 
proper name The Badami inscription of the Chalikya V allabhe- 
svara, i e Pulakesin I, is dated in Saka 465 (A D 543"* and represents 
the monarch as Hvanyagaibha-prasuta (performer of the Hiranya- 
garbha mahdddna) and as having performed the Asvamedha and other 
Srauta sacrifices The records of the time of his son Mangalesa des- 
cribe him as not only a perfoimer of the Hiranyagarbha and the 
Asvamedha but also of the Agmshtoma, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, 
Bahusuvarna and Paundarlka sacrifices. He is sometimes described 
as an equal of the mythical heroes Yayati, Dilipa and others, and is 
said to have been conversant with the laws of Manu, the Purdnas, 
the Rdmdyana, the BhcLiata (Mahdbhdrata) and other Itihasas. Pula- 
kesin I married DurlabhadevI of the Batpura family His Badami 
inscription of A D 543 shows that the king laid the foundations (cf 
the Aihole inscription, v. 7) of the fort of Vatap! (associated in tradi- 
tions with a demon of that name), modern Badami in the Bijapur 
District This suggests that he ruled the region roughly comprising 
the present Bijapur District with his capital at Badami. Although the 
performance of the Asvamedha points to Pulakesin ’s success against 
his neighbours including the power to which the family originally 
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owed ts alleg ance ho is not cred ted w th any specific conquest 
This may indicate .hat his successes were mainly due to his son and 
successor Kirtivarman who probably acted as his father s com- 
mander-in-chief The Chiplun inscription attributes even the 
foundation of Vatapi to Kiitivarman The Mahakuta pillar inscrip- 
tion associates both Pulakesin I and Kirtivarman with an endowment 
made in favour of the deity Makutesvara of modern Mahakuta m 
the Bijapur District. 

Maharaja Kirtivarman I (A.D. 566-7 to 597-98), who is some- 
times called Klrtiraja, had the titles Satyasraya and Puru-rana- 
parakrama, and was also known as Vallabha or Puthivl-vallabha 
He married a sister of Raja SrI-vallabha Senananda of the Sendraka 
family. His title ‘‘the first maker of Vatapi’ suggests that Klrti- 
varman I began to beautify the town with temples and other build- 
ings An inscription, dated in the twelfth regnal year of this king 
(A D 578) and incised on a pilaster in the verandah of the Vaishnava 
cave at Badami, records that his younger brother Mangalesa finish- 
ed the construction of the cave-temple and endowed it with the 
village of Lafijisvara (modem Nandikesvara near Badami) on the 
occasion of the installation of the image of Vishnu Kirtivarman I 
is also known to have celebrated the Bahusuvarna and Agmshtoma 
sacrifices 

According to the Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mangalesa, 
Kirtivarman I defeated the rulers of Vang a, Anga, Kalihga, Vattura, 
Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Ganga, Mushaka, Pandya. Dramila, 
Chohya, Aluka and VaijayantI There is little doubt that the claim 
is a boastful exaggeration of a conventional dig-vijaya or the conquest 
of the chakravarti-kshetra In the Aihole inscription of Klrti- 
varman’s son, who can hardly be expected to have suppressed the 
glorious achievements of his father, Kirtivarman I is described as 
the “night of destruction” to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas, 
and also as having broken up a confederacy of the Kadamba kings 
This is undoubtedly the more reliable of the two accounts. The 
history of the Nalas, who were about this time m possession of wide 
regions of the Deccan, with probably a settlement in the Bellary- 
Kurnool area, has already been narrated The inscriptions of the 
Later Chalukyas represent Kirtivarman I as having destroyed the 
habitations of the Nalas The Mauryas, apparently descendants of 
a Maurya governor of a district m the Deccan, ruled in the 
Konkan, while the Kadambas held sway over the North Kanara 
District of the Bombay State, the northern part of the Mysore state 
and the adjoining regions of Belgaum and Dharwar About the 
middle of the sixth century several branches of the Kadamba f amil y 
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uete ruling simultaneously n different parts of the Kadamba terri 
tory, the capital of the mam. branch having been Vanavasi or Vaija- 
yanti, modern Banavasi in the North Kanara District. The subjuga- 
tion of the Kadamba capital is specifically recorded in the charters of 
the Chalukyas of Badami according to which Kirtivarman I establish- 
ed the banner of his pure fame m the lands of the hostile kings of 
Vanavasi and other cities His victory over the Nalas, Mauryas and 
Kadambas is also echoed in the records of the Later Chalukyas. As 
a result of the successes of Kirtivarman I, some of which may harm 
been achieved during the reign of his father, the political influence 
of the Chalukyas extended over wide regions m the southern part 
of the Bombay State and m the adjoining area of Mysore and the 
Madras State It would seem that Kirtivarman annexed parts of 
the Maurya territories m the Konkan 

3. Mangalesa 

Kirtivarman I died in A.D 597-98, probably leaving several 
minor children, and the throne, therefore, passed to his younger 
brother or step-brother Mangalesa (AD. 597-98 to 610-11 ), also 
known as Mangalesa (sic ), Mangalaraja, Mangallsa and Mangallsvara 
The new kmg enjoyed the virudas Rana-vikranta and Uru-rana- 
vikranta, besides Prithivi-vallabha or Srl-prithivi-vallabha Manga- 
lesa has been described as a Paramabhagavata, i e devout worshipper 
of the Bhagavat (Vishnu). The victory over the Katachchuris 
(Kalachuris) and the conquest of Revatidvipa, referred to in the 
Aihole inscription and echoed m the Kauthem grant, were his 
greatest achievements According to the Nerur Grant and Maha 
kuta pillar inscription, the Kalachuri king Buddha, son of Sankara- 
gana, was defeated before the 12th of April, A D 602, and his entire 
possessions were appropriated, when the Chalukya king was 
desirous of conquering the northern region While discussing the 
history of the Kalachuris, however, we have seen 1 that Buddha- 
raja was in possession of the Nasik District as late as A D 608. The 
struggle between the Chalukyas and Kalachuris. therefore, appears 
to have continued for some years, after which the former came into 
complete possession of the central and northern Maratha country 
The Nerur grant of Mangalesa also refers to the killing of the 
Chalukya chief Svamiraj a who was apparently ruling in the Konkan 
and is said to have been famous for his victories m eighteen battles 
Most probably this Svamiraja was placed m the Konkan by Kirti- 
varman I as his viceroy; and he sided with Pulakesm II m his struggle 
against Mangalesa. It is also not unlikely that Svamiraja had his 
headquarters at Revatidvipa m the waters of the Western or Arabian 

1 See p 196 
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Sea He the fortified promontory of Red- to the south of Vengurla 
m the Racnagm District), which is said to have been conquered by 
Mangalesa, and that the conqueror appointed Indravarman of the 
Bappura U.e. Batpura) lineage, apparently related to his own mother, 
as the new governor of the region. According to a Goa Grant, 
Satyasraya-Dhruvaraja- Indravarman was ruling four vishayas or 
mandalas with his headquarters at Revatidvipa m January 610 or 
611 A.D, which was the twentieth year of his government, and 
granted a village in the Khetahara desa (Khed taluk in the Ratnagm 
District) with the permission of the Chalukya emperor of Badami 
It is usually believed that Indravarman was placed as a viceroy in 
the Konkan by Kirtivarman I about A D 590, the first year of the 
former’s rule according to the Goa Grant. But possibly he was 
ruling as a subordinate ruler elsewhere and was stationed at Revati- 
dvipa only after the conquest of that place by Mangalesa some time 
after A D. 597-98 It was as a result of the difficult days through 
which the Chalukya emperor was passing about this time that he 
appears to have become bold enough to issue the charter, dated in 
his own regnal year. 

About the end of Mangalesa’s reign there was a civil war 
between him and his nephew Pulakesm II, son of Kirtivarman The 
cause of the quarrel, according to the Aihole inscription of Pula- 
kesm II, was Mangalesa ’s attempt to secure the succession for his 
own son. As a result of this war Mangalesa lost his life and the 
throne of Badami passed to Pulakesm II The son of Mangalesa, not 
mentioned by name in the Aihole epigraph, is usually identified 
with Satyasraya-Dhruvara] a-Lndravarman of the Goa Grant But 
even though his title “an ornament of the original great Bappura 
(Batpura) lineage' 1 may be explained by the suggestion that his 
mother was a Bappura princess, the fact that Indravarman acknow- 
ledged in January AD 610 or 611 the supremacy of Maharaja Srl- 
prithivl-vallabha, identified with Fulakesin II, renders the theory 
unlikely; because Pulakesm II could have hardly allowed his vital 
enemy and rival to the throne to be kept in the important position 
of the viceroy of the Konkan districts. As however Pulakesin’s first 
regnal year corresponds to Saka 532 (expired) while the date of the 
Goa Grant is Saka 532 (current or expired) the identification of Maha- 
raja Sri-prithivi-valla bh a . overlord of Satyasraya-Dhruvaraja -Indra- 
varman, with Mangalesa is not beyond the bounds of possibility, 

4 Pulctkesin II 

Maharaja Pulakesm II (A.D. 610-11 to 642), whose name is also 
found in the forms Polekesin and Puiikesin is best known by his 
vnruda Satyakraya He is also known to have enjoyed the titles 
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Vallabha (Vallabha raja Vallabhendra) or Pnthm vallabha or 
Sr -pnthm vallabha and to have assumed the imperial title Parame- 
svara as a second name. In later times when the Chalukvas of 
Badami adopted the imperial titles Maha.rdjddhira.jci, Paramenvara 
and Bhattaiaka, (usually not Paramabhatt&raka) , which had been 
popularised in northern India by the Gupta emperors, all these 
v’tudas were applied to Pulakesin II also The Lohner (Nasik Dis- 
trict) Grant of AD. 630 calls him a Parama-bhagavata, i.e a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu 

The civil war between Mangalesa and Pulakesin II led to a 
general renunciation of allegiance by almost all the peoples sub- 
jugated by the valour of Klrtivarman I and Mangalesa. When Pula- 
kesin II ascended the throne after his uncle's death, there was 
anarchy and confusion throughout the empire and, m the picturesque 
language of the Aihole inscription, ‘‘the whole world was enveloped 
in the darkness that was the enemies."’ Even the home province of 
the Chalukyas in the Bijapur area was threatened by an attack led by 
two kings named Appayika and Govmda who had advanced as far 
as the northern bank of the Bhaimaratbi (Bhlmai Thus Pulakesin II 
was m a precarious position, faced with the double task of saving his 
home province from the aggression of enemies and of subjugating the 
disaffected subordinates. But the young king proved equal to tne 
situation He pursued a policy of bheda, won over Govmda who 
became his ally, and defeated and expelled Appayika. The identi- 
fication of this Govmda with the great-grandfather of Rashtrakilia 
Dantidurga (c. AD 742-57) is unwarranted, as the latter cannot be 
assigned to the beginning of the seventh century. 

After having made his position secure at home, Pulakesin II 
launched on a career of conquest for the subjugation of his neigh- 
bours A graphic account of his victories is given in the Aihole 
prasasti, composed by the Jam poet Ravikirti, who claimed equality 
of fame with Bharavi and Kalidasa, at the completion of a shrine of 
Jmendra in A.D 634-35 In the south Pulakesin II besieged and 
reduced VanavasI, the capital of the Kadambas who had been 
formerly subdued by his father. Then the Gangas of South Mysore 
and the Alupas, who are supposed to have ruled at Humcha m 
Shimoga District of Mysore, were compelled to submit, probably 
because they were allies of the Kadambas After the struggle, the 
Gahga king Durvimta Konganivriddha, son of Avinltakohgani, 
appears to have given one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Chalukya conqueror 1 The Mauryas of the Konkan, previously sub- 
dued by his father, were overwhelmed and the city of Puri (either 
Gharapuri. i e the island of Elephanta near Bombay, or Rajpun 

1 But cf pp 242, 2£y 
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near Janjira), which was located in the Arabian Sea and was pro- 
bably the Msurya capital, "was invaded by Pulakesin’s battleships 
and was captured Further north the Latas, Malavas 1 and Gurjaras 
were subdued Pulakesm’s success m the Gujarat region is indicated 
by the establishment of a Chalukya viceroy The Kaira grant issued 
from Vi jay apu.ra m AD 643 by the Chalukya Raja Vijayaraja or 
Vijayavarmaraja, son of Ra-jd Buddhavarmaraja surnamed Vallabha- 
ranavikranta, and grandson of Jayasimha, records the grant of the 
village of Pariyaya (Pariya in Surat District) to the priests and reli- 
gious students of Jambusaras (Janibusar in the Broach District). 
The Bagumra (old Baroda State ) grant of the Sendraka chief Prithivi- 
vallabha Nikumbhallasakti (son of Adityasakti and grandson of 
Bhanusakti), dated AD. 655 and recording a gift of land m tne 
Treyannabara vishaya (district round Ten near Bardoh), shows that 
the Chalukyas were succeeded m the viceroyalty of the Gujarat 
region by the Sendrakas related to Pulakesin’s mother The non- 
mention of the overlord in both the records is probably due to tne 
temporary eclipse of the Badami house after Pulakesin’s death m 
A D 642 

The Aihole inscription next speaks of a victory of Pulakesin II 
over Harsha, the mighty king of Kanauj, 2 and of the Chalukya 
king’s presence m the region of the Vindhyas and the Reva. (Nar- 
mada) That the people of Maharashtra under Pulakesin repulsed 
an attack of Siladitya Harsha-vardhana is also known from the 
accounts of Hiuen Tsang The struggle between the kings of 
Madhyadesa and Dakshmapatha apparently ensued from the 
attempts of both to extend their power over the present Gujarat 
region of the Aparanta division of India. But the suggestion that 
the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras as well as the Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
having been threatened by Harsha. submitted to Pulakesin II m 
order to get his help against the Kanauj king, and that the formidable 
coalition thus formed led to Harsha’s discomfiture, cannot be definite- 
ly established on the meagre facts available According to a passage 
m the Navsan grant of Jayabhata III, the Gurjara chief Dadaa II 
Prasantaraga (with known dates m AD 629-41) acquired fame by 
giving shelter ( trdna) to the lord of Valabhi (apparently Dhruva- 
sena II) who had been overpowered by the Parame svara Harsha. It 
is suggested that the Gurjara chief could have helped Harsha’s 
enemy only with Pulakesin’s assistance. 3 If, however, Dadda II 
had any share in a victory over the emperor of northern India, the 
author of the Navsari grant would have naturally been eloquent on 
that achievement and would not have stopped with giving the 

1 See above pp 104 ff 2 See above, pp 105 5 

3 JBORS DC 319 Also cf above pp 104, 109 2 
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Gurjara king merely the credit for offering shelter to the fugitne 
ruler of Valabhi Moreover if the king of Valabhl applied for help 
to the Chalukya emperor, the author of the Ailiole prasasti would 
probably have mentioned the Maitrakas along with the Latas, 
Malavas and Gurjaras in the list of Pulakesm’s feudatories. Appa- 
rently the Maitrakas, who ruled from Valabhl in Kathiawad, could 
not have been represented as Malavas even if Malava had been 
conquered by them. 

Some scholars believe that Pulakesin II defeated Harsha before 
the new moon day of Bhadra in Saka 534 • expired ) corresponding to 
August 2, 612 AD (July 23, 613 AD according to some) which is 
the date of the Hyderabad grant of the Chalukya king. 1 According 
to this record, Pulakesm II acquired the secondary name Paramesvara 
4 by defeating hostile kings who had applied themselves (or. a hostile 
king who had applied himself) to the contest of a hundred battles,’' 
while the records of his successors say that he acquired it "by 
defeating the glorious Harsha- vardhana. the warlike lord of all the 
region of the north ” But Pulakesin II ascended the throne m 
AD 610-11 and Harsha m AD 606 and both of them had to cope 
with several powerful enemies close to their capitals The Chalukya 
king could hardly have advanced to measure his strength with the 
emperor of Kanauj before freeing his home province from the 
menace of Appayika and Govinda and before subduing the Kadambas 
and the Mauryas It is, therefore, not improbable that Pulakesm II 
assumed the imperial title of Paramesvara as a second name after 
saving his homeland from enemies and restoring Chalukya sove- 
reignty in the territories of the disaffected neighbours, but that an 
additional significance was later attached to it after his victory over 
Paramesvara Harsha-vardhana The date of Harsha’s advance 
towards Gujarat and ultimate defeat is no doubt earlier than 
A D 634-35 when the Aihole prasasti was composed, but it seems 
to be later than the beginning of the reigns of Maitraka Dhruva- 
sena II and Gurjara Dadda II, the earliest known date of both the 
rulers being A.D 629 2 It is interesting to note that the victory is 
not alluded to m the Lohner grant of Pulakesin II, dated A D 630 

The above-mentioned conquests secured for Pulakesm II the 
sovereignty of the three Maharashtrakas (great kingdoms) com- 

1 See above, p 107 

2 At tlie beginning of his reign, Harsha was seriously engaged at home with 
powerful enemies such as Sasanka, the king of Gauda That the attack of 
Harsha who ascended the throne early m his youth, on the kingdom of Valabhl 
occurred long after, i e when he was the father of a daughter of marriageable 
age, is indicated by the termination of hostilities with the Valabhi king marry- 
ing Harsha's daughter As noted above (pp 108-9) 't is difficult to accept H'uen 
Ts J tng’a statement that Harsha re gned in peace for 30 years after A.D 612 
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prising 99,000 gramas fa phrase of doubtful significance) We know 
that the Chalukya kingdom was known as Maharashtra to Hiuen 
Tsang, the three countries comprising Pulakesm’s empire, extending 
from Gujarat to southern Mysore, probably refer to Maharashtra, 
Konkana and Karnata. The Aihole inscription next describes how 
the Chalukya king directed his arms towards the eastern Deccan 
where the Kosalas (probably the Panduvamsls of Dakshina-Kosala ) 
and the Kalmgas (probably the Gangas of Kalinga-nagara m the 
Gan] am District) were easily humbled The Chalukya army then 
followed the coast route towards the south The fortress of Pishta- 
pura (Pithapuram in the Godavari District) and another fort 
on an island in the Kunala (the Kolleru lake near EHore) 
were reduced The ruling house of Pishtapura was overthrown, and 
Pulakesin’s ‘dear younger brother’ Y uvaraja Kubja Vishnuvardhana 
was placed m charge of the newly acquired kingdom He became 
the founder of the celebrated Eastern Chalukya dynasty which lasted 
until AD 1070 when it was absorbed into the Chola royal family 
The Ellore region seems to have been defended by the Vishnukundm 
king Vikramendra-varman III, but he was defeated and the heart 
of the Andhra country passed to the Eastern Chalukyas. Further 
south, Pulakesm II defeated the Pallava king Mahendra-varman I 
(e AD 600-30) whom he compelled to take shelter behind the 
ramparts of his capital, the city of Kanchl (modern Conjeeveram) 
That the Chalukya king penetrated far into the heart of the Pallava 
kingdom even if he did not actually besiege Kanchl, is corroborated 
by Pallava records (cf the Kasakudi grant for example) which 
represent Mahendra-varman I as having annihilated his “chief 
enemies,” i.e. the Chalukyas of Badami, 1 at the battle of Pallalura, 
a place not far from Kanchl Next Pulakesm II is said to have crossed 
the river Kaveri and made friends with the Cholas, Keralas and 
Pandyas, apparently with a view to raise them against their power- 
ful neighbour, the Pallavas Although the Pallava power was 
temporarily paralysed, the Chalukya king probably did not dare to 
cross the Kaveri without leaving a large army in the rear to ensure 
his safe return. The Pallavas appear to have barred his way, but 
are said to have been once again dispersed After completing the 
dig-vijaya, Pulakesm II returned to VatapI It is sometimes believed 
that the Chalukya king occupied VatapI after all Ins conquests 
described above, and since he was stationed at the city in his third 
regnal year when the Hyderabad grant was issued m A D 613, all 
the achievements are placed earlier than that date. The suggestion 


1 Some writers think that the enemies referred to were the Gangas and not the 
Chalukyas According to them, Pulakcsine Pallava odv was not 
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is however entirely unjustifiable The date of Pulakesin s presence 
in the east coast countries m AD 6 >11 is indicated, by the Kopparam 
Grant. 1 The conquests of the Chalukya king, extending over wide 
regions between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, are 
hinted at in his title “lord of the eastern and western waters’’, found 
in the Lohner grant of AD 630 

About the year A D 641, Maharashtra, ruled by Pulakesin, was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who has left a vivid 
account of the country The king was a Kshatnya and was obeyed 
by his subjects with perfect submission His plans and undertakings 
were widespread and his beneficent activities were felt over a great 
distance The country was about 5,000 li (about 836 miles) m circuit 
and the capital, 2 about 30 h (about 5 miles) round, bordered on the 
west by a great river The soil was regularly cultivated and was 
very productive, The climate was hot, and the people, who were 
tall of stature and had a stern and vindictive character, 
were honest and simple They were fond of learning, were 
grateful to their benefactors and relentless to their enemies. 
If asked to help one in distress, they would forget themselves in 
their haste to render assistance If insulted, they would risk their 
lives to avenge themselves but while seeking revenge, they would 
first give their enemy warning and then, both being armed, they 
would attack each other with spears They would pursue the enemy 
when he turned to flee, but would not kill a person who submitted. 
In the language of Hiuen Tsang, “if a general loses a battle, they 
do not inflict punishment, but present him with woman's clothes 
and so he is driven to seek death for himself The country provides 
for a band of champions to the number of several hundreds Each 
time they are about to engage m conflict they intoxicate themselves 
with wine, and then one man with lance m hand will meet ten 
thousand and challenge them to fight If one of these champions 
meets a man and kills him, the laws of the country do not punish 
him, Every time they go forth, they beat drums before them. More- 
over, they inebriate many hundred heads of elephants, and taking 


1 El XVIII 257 ff 

2 This city is said to have been 1000 h. i.e above 167 miles from Bharukachchha 
01 Broach, while the actual distance Detween. Bioaen and Badami is about 
435 miles It has accoidingly been suggested that the pilgrim refers to Nasik 
on the Godavari (about 128 miles from Broach) which may have been the 
temporary residence of the Chalukya king when he was conducting military 
operations against Harsh.i-vardha.na. The suggestion howeter, is not entirely 
convincing as the operations against Harsh a are mentioned in a record of A D 
634-35, while Hiuen Tsang visited Mahai ash tra about six years later. Does 
the pilgrim refer to Ellora which seems to have been the capital of the earlier 
imperial Rashtrakutas and may have been a secondary capital of the Chalukyas 
of Bad It may be pointed out that Elio 1 a has a over to west, but 
Nasik has 
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them out to fight they themselves first drank their wane and then 
lushing forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no 
enemy can stand before them. The king in consequence of his 
possessing these men and elephants treats his neighbours with 
contempt ’ 

Pulakesm II was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Chalukya 
house of Badami and one of the greatest monarchs of ancient India 
His reputation and influence spread beyond the limits of India, and, 
according to the Muslim historian Tabari, Khusru II (Khusru 
Parvlz), king of Persia, received an embassy from the Chalukya 
king in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, z e in A D 625-26 Tabari 
gives the name of the king of India as Prmesha , i e Paramesa or 
Paramesvaz a (not Pulakesm as is usually supposed), which is known 
from epigraphic evidence to have been a second name of Pulakesm II 
(cf paramesvar-apara-namadheya) The suggestion that Paramesa 
(Paramesvara), which is in this case a name, might be taken as the 
ordinary imperial title and that the king of India might have been 
any contemporary Indian monarch like Harsha (whose name was 
not Paramesvara) is unconvincing 1 The same may be said of the 
theory of some writers that a painting m one of the Ajanta 
caves depicts the Persian embassy presenting Khusru ’s reply to 
Pulakesm II 

Chalukya Pulakesm’s attack on the kingdom of Pallava Mahen- 
dra-varman I was only a phase of the struggle between the dominant 
powers on the two sides of the Tungabhadra, which appears to have 
characterised the history of the country m all ages prior to the 
British occupation of India Information of such a struggle before 
the days of the Chalukyas is meagre, but from the time of Pula- 
kesin II and Mahendra-varman I, it continued, with intervals, for 
many centuries, even long after it had led to the overthrow of both 
the dynasties. 

Pulakesm's success against the Pallavas was short-lived About 
AD 642, he was defeated and probably killed by the Pallava king 
Narasimha-varman I (son of Mahendra-varman I) who, m retalia- 
tion to Pulakesm’s attack on the Pallava capital, led an expedition 
against Badami and captured it According to the evidence of 
several Pallava grants, Narasimha-varman I repeatedly defeated 
king Vallabha, z,e. Pulakesin II (or, according to one record, wrote 
the word “victory,” as on a plate, on Pulakesin’s back which was 
visible as the Chalukya king took to flight), at the battles of Pariyala, 
Mammangala, Suramara and other places and destroyed the city of 
Badami. In the Ceylonese chronicle Mahavarhsa prince Mana- 

1 Furr further on, cf Ch XXIII, a 7 
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varman is represented as having taken shelter at the court of the 
Pallava king whom he assisted in crushing his enemy, king Vallabha. 
That the destruction of VatapI was not an empty boast on the part 
ot the Pallava king is proved by his title Vatapikonda and by a 
fragmentary rock inscription at Badami itself, which seems to say 
that the city was conquered by Simhavishnu or Narasimhavishnu 
tie N arasimha- varman I), surnamed Mahamalla. 

5. Vikramaditya 1 

The inscriptions of the later members of the Chalukya house 
of Badami represent Pulakesin II as having been succeeded by one 
of his younger sons, Vikramaditya I (A D 655-81), who claims to 
have been the ‘‘favourite” son of his father, but who ascended the 
throne several years after his father's death It appears that after 
Fulakesin’s death, Badami and some of the southern districts of his 
empire were m the hands of the Pallavas for many years, while 
several of Pulakesm’s sons were making futile efforts to drive out 
the enemy, and the viceroys of some of the provinces were ruling 
without any reference to the overlord (but without actually 
assuming independence) probably because several sons of Pula- 
kesin II were rival claimants for the throne The Kaira and 
Bagumra Grants referred to above 1 show that the troubled state 
resulting from Pulakesin’s death ensued in or shortly before A T> 643, 
and that the Chalukya sovereignty was not completely restored m 
distant provinces even as late as A D. 655 As no king is placed 
between Pulakesin II and Vikramaditya I m the genealogy found m 
the formal charters of Vikramaditya I and his successors, it is usually 
believed that the Chalukya throne remained vacant during the period 
AD 642-55. When, however, the Pallavas were apparently not in 
occupation of the entire kingdom of the Chalukyas, it is inexplicable 
why Pulakesm’s eldest son did not declare himself king in the 
unconquered regions of the kingdom or at the court of a faithful 
viceroy or ally, especially when some of the viceroys are found not 
to have assumed independence It is likely, therefore, that during 
this period there were several claimants for the throne, although 
none of them succeeded in driving out the Pallavas from Badami 
or in asserting his authority over all the viceroys Eventually 
Vikramaditya I, who was probably at first fighting on behalf of one 
of his elder brothers 2 and enjoying the assistance rendered by the 
Ganga king Durvinlta, possibly his mother’s father, succeeded m 
■freeing Badami from the enemies and in securing his father’s throne 

1 See p 236 

2 It does not appear that Vikramaditya I was a rival claimant from the very 
begmn’np ' n that case he would have probab’y dated the commencement 
of hia reign in AJD 642 and not 655 
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for h mseif There is a Gangs inscr ption which speaks of Durv mta 
as having acqu red fame m the land of Jayasimha vallabha (.founder 
of he Chalukya house of Badami ) by seizing the Kaduvett meaning 
Pallava, ie the Pallava king of Kah.ch.II and setting up his own 
daughter s son, probably Vikramaditya 1. 1 It appears that the sons 
of Pulakesin II received little help from their relatives, the Eastern 
Chalukyas, who had severed their relations with Badami as early 
as the closing years of Kubja Vishnuvardhana’s reign. One of the 
rival claimants for the Chalukya throne after the death of Pula- 
kesin II appears to have been his “dear” son Aditya-varman who is 
described in the Karnul grant of his first regnal year as Mahdntjddhi- 
r dj a-Pa? amesuar a and Pnthivi-vallabka and as the supreme ruler 
of the whole earth overcome by his own prowess The omission of 
the names of Aditya-varman and other claimants for the throne 
from the genealogy in the records of Vikramaditya I and his 
successors seems to be due to the fact that they were simultaneously 
ruling m the provinces away from Badami, and that their title to the 
throne was challenged or ignored by Vikramaditya I, who ousted 
them The Kauthem grant of the Later Chalukyas, however, repre- 
sents Pulakesin II as succeeded regularly by his son Nedamari, his 
grandson Aditya-varman and his gieat-grandson Vikramaditya I, 
and this tradition, mistaken as it is, may be a reminiscence of the 
actual fact that two elder brotheis of Vikramaditya I had claimed 
to have been kings 

The existence of Chandraditya, another elder brother of Vikra- 
maditya, is known from two grants 2 of Vij ayabhattarika, the wife 
of the former In both these grants, Vikramaditya is described as 
the dear son of Pulakesin and conqueror of hostile kings and restorer 
of the fortune and sovereignty of his ancestors. As, besides, his 
name is placed before Chandraditya, there is no doubt that the latter 
enjoyed a feudatory status though there were cordial relations 
between the two brothers. It is difficult to decide whether Chandra- 
ditya was alive when his wife issued the Grant. 

According to the Talamanchi and Nerur grants, Vikramaditya I 
ascended the throne after September 654 and before July 655 A D. 
^ike his brother Aditya-varman, he also claimed to have been the 
^dear son of Pulakesin II Vikramaditya I had the virudas Satya- 
sraya, Ranarasika, Amvanta and Rajamalla, and enjoyed not only 

1 XTrr e SC Telv? rS r?^ ace i ■ DurVir -Itf,’s reign much too early for this (Cf Ch 
nj? , r Durvmita cf. Successors of the Sdtitt'alia'ftfts, 

pp Vikramaditya s queen Ganga-MahadevI, mentioned in the Gadval 

Grant, may have been a grand-daughter of Durvmita 

J "^ Le ex P rKMffll Svardjya m one of the grants should he taken to 
To . s sovereignty of ourselves ( e the Chalukyas) V jayabhaftanka may 
ve been the celebrated Vljjn mentioned in the literary traditions 
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the epithet Sn pnthivi vallabha (Sn vallabha or Vallabha) bat also 
the imperial titles Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara and sometimes 
Bhattaraka. In a few viceregal records he is described as a Parana- 
mahesvara (i e devout worshipper of Siva) and as meditating on 
the feet of N agavar dhana . who is supposed to have been the king’s 
religious teacher. But the Talamanchi grant referring to Sri 
Meghacharya as the king’s svakiya-guru is no doubt more reliable 
than the above records Vikramaditya I. who recovered the southern 
part of the empire from the Pallavas, is said to have conquered his 
enemies in numerous battles with the help of his sword and his 
charger named Chitrakantha It is further stated that he acquired 
for himself his father’s royal fortune that had been interrupted b> 
three kings, and thus brought the whole kingdom, under his sway 
By mere word of mouth Vikramaditya I is said to have restored the 
grants to gods and Brahmanas that had been confiscated by the 
three hostile kings Thus the Chalukya monarch acquired the 
fortune and sovereignty of his ancestors after having' defeated 
several enemies, including not improbably some of his own brothers 
The Hyderabad grant shows that Vikramaditya fought with the 
Pallava monarchs Narasirixha-varman I, his son Mahendra-varman II 
and grandson Paramesvara-varman I. Vikramaditya I is described 
m it as having obliterated the fame of Narasimha, destroyed the 
power of Mahendra, and surpassed isvara U.e Paramesvara- 
varman I) in statesmanship and thus crushed the Pallavas He is 
further said to have captured Kanchi after conquering Isvarapotaraja 
(ie Paramesvara-varman I). The Gadval grant describes him as 
the destroyer of the family of Mahamalla {t e. Narasuiiha-varman I) 
and of the Pallava lineage. From these accounts it is clear that, for 
the complete recovery of the lost districts of Ms father's kingdom, 
Vikramaditya had to fight with no less than three Pallava kings in 
succession. The struggle must have covered a long period of tune 
commencing some years before and ending many years after his 
actual accession to the throne. Later records represent him as 
receiving the surrender of Kanchi after defeating the Pallava king, 
as humbling the kings of the Cholas. Pandyas, and Keralas, and as 
getting obeisance done to him by the rulers of Kanchi who were the 
cause of his family’s humiliation Thus Vikramaditya I is said to 
have become the lord of the whole earth bounded by the three 
oceans, indicating South India, bordered by the Bay of Bengal, 
Arabian Sea, and Indian Ocean, and sometimes conceived as a 
secondary chakravarti-kshetra . In some records the Kalabhras are 
added to the list of peoples subdued by Vikramaditya I Epigraphie 
records also speak of the great assistance that was rendered to the 
Chalukya king by his son Vinayaditya and grandson Vijayaditya 
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V naj aditya claims to have arrested at his father s command the 
power or forces of the trairajya-Pallava-pati or trairajya-Kdnchi-pati 
and pleased his father by ensuring peace m all the provinces, while 
Vijayaditya is said to have entirely uprooted the assemblage of the 
foes when his grandfather was engaged with the enemies m the 
south Vmayaditya's exploit has been explained as a success against 
the Pallava king of Kanchi as well as the latter’s neighbours, the kings 
oi the three kingdoms of the Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas 1 * 

According to the Pallava records, king Paramesvara-varman I 
defeated the army of Vallabha (i e Vikramaditya I) at the battle of 
Feruvalanallur and, unaided, compelled the Chalukya king, whose 
army consisted of several lakhs, to take to flight, covered only by a 
rag The Pallava king is further said to have destroyed the city of 
Ranarasika (Vikramaditya I), i e the Chalukya capital at Badami * 
According to the Honnur Grant 3 Vikramaditya was encamped at 
Malliyur-grn ma to the west of Kanchi m A D 671 The Gadwal 
grant of Vikramaditya shows that he emulated the exploits ot his 
father and advanced in the south as far as the Chola capital at 
Uragapura on the southern bank of the Kaverl (modern Uraiyur 
near Triehinopoly ) , where he was stationed on the 25th April, 
A D 874 This suggests that the Pallava power was temporarily 
paralysed once again But the Pallava king had, according to some 
writers, allied himself with some of the southern monarchs including 
the Pandya king Kochchadaiyan, and ultimately succeeded in driving 
the Chalukyas out of the southern region. But the Pandyas in this 
period were enemies of the Pallavas. The credit for the defeat of 
the Chalukyas at the battle of Feruvalanallur near Triehinopoly has 
to be ascribed to the military genius of the Pallava king alone 

During V lkramaditya’s rule, his younger brother Dharesraya 
Jayasimha-varman was established in the viceroyalty of the Gujaiat 
region with the provincial capital probably at Navasarika (Navsanj 
According to a Nasik grant, 4 referred to A D 666 or 685, Jayasimha- 
varman annihilated the entire army of a ruler named Vajjada m the 
land between the rivers Mahi and Narmada Vajjada is naturally 


1. It is difficult to agree with scholars who believe that Vinayaditya defeated the 
Pallava lord of Kanchi, who had under him thiee kingdoms or a kingdom 
having three divisions. 

2 According to some scholars, the Peiiyapnranam (Srructondar, v 6) suggests 
that, when the Chalukya king was leading the expedition against the Pallava 
country^ Paramesvara-varman I senthis general Siruttonda to capture VatapI 
The Chalukya king’s grandson Vijayaditya possibly succeeded m repulsing tire 

Pallava_ army under Siruttonda The claim of Ganga Bhfivikrama, successor of 
Durvmlta. to have defeated the Pallava king (possibly Paramesvara-varman) 
at Vilmda m the Tumkur region of Mysore seems to refer to a phase of this 
Chalukya-Pallava struggle (IHQ- XXVIII- 63-41- 

S Arch S-utt? Mysore 1939 p 154. 4. IHQ XX. 353 g 
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regarded as the Praknt corruption of the semi-Sanski t name \ ajr 
(probably standing for Vap'abhata) a king of which name, according 
to the Rashtrakuta records, was defeated by the army of the 
Chalukya emperors of Badami This king has been tentative!} 
identified with Slladitya III (A D 662-84:) of the Maitraka dynast} 
of Valabhi 1 Yuvaitija Sryasrava Slladitya (AD 670-92) and his 
father Dharasraya Jayasimha-varman probably helped Vikrarra- 
ditya I in the latter's struggle with Pallava king Mahendra-varman II 
The Gaddemane inscription refers to a victory of Slladitya ovei a 
king named Mahendra and to a general named Pettani Satvanka v h > 
fell fighting with the Beda chiefs 2 

6, Vmayaditya and Vijayddit^a 

Vikramaditya I was succeeded by his ’‘dear" son Vir.aya.dit} a 
(AD. 681-96) who had probably taken up the reins of government 
a few years before his father’s death in AD 681. Vm avi- 
dity a was known by the virudas Srl-pnthivx-vallabha. Satyasrava 
and probably also Rajasrava and Yuddhamalla, and enjoyed 
the imperial titles of his father Mention has already been made of 
his contest with the kings of Kanchi and the three neighbouring 
kingdoms during his father s reign. Several of his own records as 
well as those of his successors credit him with a number of otner 
exploits, some of which appear to be exaggerated He claims to 
have reduced the Pallavas, Kalabhras, Keralas, Haihayas 'Kala- 
churis), Vilas, Malavas (Malavaraiyans of Malanadu), Cholas. Pandyas 
and other peoples to the same state of servitude as that of the Aluvas 
(Alupasl, Gahgas and others who were the hereditary servants of his 
family Later inscriptions credit him with having levied tiibute 
from the kings of such Dvlpas as Karaera or Kavera (probably the 
Kaverl valley), Paraslka (Persia) and Simhala (Ceylon) Althoug i 
the claims appear to be extravagant, it is not improbable, in view of 
the troubled condition in both Smihala and Persia about this period, 
that a Ceylonese prince and a Persian chief had taken refuge at the 
Chalukya court c It is said that king Vmayaditya acquired the 
banner called pcilidhvaja and other insignia of sovereignty by 
defeating, like his grandfather, the lord of the entire Uttarspatha 
whose name, however is not specified. The identification of the 

1 See above, p 149 2 See above, p 106, ini 

3 In Ceylon MSna-vaiman who had been a fugitive at the Pallava couit, fought 
against Pylakesm II, and had gamed the throne after killing king Hasta- 
damsiitra II vuth Pallava help, ruled from AD 668 to 703. It is not unlikely tnat 
one ot his rivals turned to the Chalukva kmg for help Persia was conquered 
by the Arabs during the Caliphate of 'Umar (AD 634-44), but the total eradi- 
cation at the semi- independent Satraps of the Persian empire required, some 
time The first colony of P ran gran s from KhurSsan 13 tad to have 

settled at Sarqan ( Dish) in AT) 735 (ETU p 444) 
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North Indian adversary of the Chalukya king is uncertain, The non- 
rrention of the personal name of the adversary may indicate that the 
epigraphic passage m question actually signifies the Chalukya king’s 
nominal success against several North Indian rulers 1 

Vinayaditya’s rule seems to have ended disastrously It is said 
that, while the Chalukya monarch desired to conquer Uttarapatha, 
his son Yuvaraja Vijayaditya defeated the hostile forces in front (or, 
m the presence! of his father and acquired the Gahga and Yamuna 
symbols, the pdhdhvaja standard, double drums, Mahd.sa.bda badges, 
jewels, elephants and other articles, which he presented to his father 
But, m this connection, it is also said that prince Vijayaditya was cap- 
tured by the retreating enemies After the prince had somehow 
managed to escape, he succeeded in putting down the anarchical dis- 
turbances m his land The above account may suggest that king 
Vmayaditya died during the period of his son’s captivity m the 
hands of the enemies. 


In the vieeroyalty of the Lata region, Dharisraya Jayasimha- 
varman was associated in the administration, for a long time, with 
his son, Yuvaraja Sryasraya Siladitya Another viceroy of Vinaya- 
ditya was Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka family, who was in pos- 
session of territories in the Kanarese area previously held by the 
Kadambas. 


Vijayaditya (AD 696-733), the “dear’’ son of Vmayaditya, next 
ascended the throne He was known by the vn udas Satyasraya. 
Samastabhuvanasraya and Sri-prithivi-vallabha and enjoyed the 
usual imperial titles of his father and grandfather, he was also some- 
times styled Parama-bhattdraka m place of Bhatparaka ( Bhatdra in 
Kannada). Vijayaditya 5 s reign has been hitherto regarded to be a 
peaceful one. But it appears that he was involved in a struggle with 
the Pallavas. Probably he took the aggressive For we learn from 
the recently discovered Ulchala stone inscription 2 dated in the 35th 
year of his reign (A D. 730-1) that Yuvaraja Vikramaditya conquered 
Kahchl and levied tribute from the Pallava king Paramesvara- 
varman (II) This was evidently the first of the three expeditions 
against Kahchl which Vikramaditya II is said to have undertaken 3 

Vijayaditya built the magnificent temple of Siva under the name 
Vij ayesvara (now called Sangamesvara) at Pattadakal m Bijapur 
District He was tolerant of Jainism and donated villages to Jam 
teachers 4 He had probably a younger sister named Kuhkuma-maha- 


1 

2 

4. 


See above, p 130, where it is suggested that Vinavaditya’s adversary was Yaso- 
varman 

Cf Ancient India., No 5, p 54 3 IA, X 164-5. 

Tvro cpTinom Grants (Kielhom » list Nos, 28 37) rupr t a Jam teacher a s 
me pnest of the king's father that Vinayaditya was a follower of 
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devi who built the Jam temple called Anesejjcja basad. at Lahshmc 
swar An inscription at the temple at Mahakuta (ancient Makui a ; 
m Bijapur District records the gifts of the courtesan Vmapoti wno 
is described as “the soul’s darling” of Vijayaditya. 

The viceroy of the Lata region during Vijayaditya s reign 
about A D 731-82, was Jayasraya Mangalaraja, summed Vmaya- 
ditya and Yuddhamalla, who was a younger brother of Yuvcrdja 
Sryasraya Siladitya. A viceregal family of the Rashtrakutas, to whom 
reference will be made later, seems to have ruled in the northern 
part of the Chalukya empire. 

7 Vik? amaditya 11 and Kutivarman 11 

Vijayaditya was succeeded by his “dear” son Vikramaditya II 
(A.D 733-34 to 744-45) who had the virudas Satyasraya and Srl- 
prithivl-vallabha and usual imperial titles. He is said to have had a 
younger brother named Bhima from whom the later Chilukyas 
claimed their descent Vikramaditya's chief queen was Mahadevi 
Loka-mahadevi of the Haihaya (Kalachuri) family, who built the 
great temple of Siva under the name Lokesvara (now called 
Virupaksha) at Pattadakal The king conferred the fillet or badge 
of honour called the Mume-perj erepu patta and the name Tribhu- 
vanacharya upon the architect Gunda, surnamed Amvaritacharja, 
who built the temple Another of his queens was R ajnl Trailokya- 
mahadevi (a co-utenne younger sister of Loka-mahadevi) who 
constructed another great temple of Siva under the name Trai- 
lokyesvara in the vicinity of the Lokesvara shrine 

Hostilities with the Pallavas were continued during the reign 
of Vikramaditya II who is said to have made a sudden attack on 
the Tundaka country (i e. the Pailava kingdom) with a desire to 
uproot completely his “natural enemy”, the Pailava, The Chalukya 
monarch is also said to have taken possession of the musical 
instruments styled Katumukha and Samudraghosha. , the dhvaja or 
banner called Kha.tvd.nga (club with a skull at the top), elephants, 
and rubies after putting to flight the Pailava king Nandipota-varman, 
i.e. Nandi- varman II Pallavamalla, who was the successor of 
Paramesvara-varman II grandson of Paramesvara-varman I He 
then entered Kanchi, which he did not destroy, and donated heaps 
of gold to the Raj asimhes vara temple and other shrmes which had 
been, built by Narasimha-varman II, father of Paramesvara-varman II. 
The Chalukya king then destroyed the power of the Pandya, 
Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra and other kings, and set up a pillar of 
victory on the shores of the Southern Ocean. The conquest of 
Kanchi by Vikramaditya II is not only mentioned in the Chalukya 
ptions but is also proved by the existence of a fragmentary 
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record of the Ch dukya monarch at the Rajas mhesvara temple at 
Conjeet eram. Yuvaraja Kirtivarman II, Vikramaditya s son by 
Loka-mahadevi, is also said to have joined the expedition against 
the '‘family-foe”, the Pallava kmg of Kahchi, who proved himself 
unable to fight in the open country and was driven back into his 
fortress, After breaking the power of the enemy, the Chalukya 
prince is said to have captured numeious elephants and mbies and 
heaps of gold, which he presented to his father 

The Naravana charter of Vikramaditya II, dated January 
743 A D., records the grant of a village in the Ratnagiri District by 
the Chalukya kmg at the request of his subordinate, Rashtrakuta 
Govmdaraja, who was the son of Sivaraja The charter was issued 
when the kmg was camping' at Adityavatika (Aitavada m Satara 
District). The chief was probably governing the Satara-Ratnagiri 
region In the northern part of the Deccan, two houses of the 
Rashtrakutas appear to have been growing powerful during the weak 
rule of the emperors of Badami in the first half of the eighth centuiy 

During the reign of Vikramaditya II, a formidable invasion of 
the Tajikas or Arabs was repulsed by the northern viceroy 
Avamjanasraya Pulakesm, younger brother and successor of 
Jayasraya Mahgalaraja, as noted above 1 For this achievement, 
the king conferred on Avanijanasraya Pulakesm such titles as 
Dakshinapatha-svadhararia and Amvai taka-nivartayiiri A few years 
later, Lata was conquered by Rashtrakuta Dantidurga who seems 
to have extirpated the viceregal house of the Chalukyas 

Vikramaditya II was succeeded by his “dear” son Kirtivarman II 
(AD. 744-45 to 757j 2 who enjoyed the virudas Satyasraya and 
RTripasimha, as well as the usual Vallabha names and imperial titles 
He made a grant in honour of god Paramesvara (Siva) at the 
Ramesvara firtha on the Tuhgabhadra. 

8 The End of the Chalukya Kingdom, of Badami 

The royal fortunes of the Chalukyas of Badami which, according 
to the records of the Later Chalukyas, disintegrated during Klrti- 
varman’s reign, passed about the middle of the eighth century to 
Rashtrakuta Dantidurga also known as Dantivarman II In the 
Elloia grant of Dantidurga, dated AD 742, the Rashtrakuta ruler, 
who probably made Ellora his headquarters, was still satisfied with 
the feudatory title M ahds amcm tadhi-p ati and the epithet samadhigata - 
oahcha-mahasabda, but the absence of any reference to the Chalukya 
iverlord Vikramaditya II shows that he was already aspiring to 

See p 155 

For the date of ac of BorUva U, cf Ef 1X1 202 
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independence rhe Samangad grant of A D M4 ] owt\er shows 
that by that date the northern provinces of Lie Chalukya empire 
had been completely occupied by the Rdshtrakutas The Samangad 
and other records not only attribute to Dantidurga the imperial 
titles Makar djddlnrdja, Pcnamesvara and Pai amabhattdraka. but 
say that he acquired supreme sovereignty by conquering Vallabha, i e 
the Chalukya monarch Klrtivarman II Dantidurga is also described 
as the conqueror of the Karnataka army ( i e the forces of the 
Chalukyas) which had previously subdued the lord of Ranch!, the 
king of Kerala, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the illustrious Harsha, and 
Vajrata Dantidurga ’s claim to hate subjugated the Pallava king 
of Kanchl, no doubt Nandi-varman II, seems to be supported by the 
fact that the Pallava king named his son Danti-varman (a name 
unusual m the Pallava genealogy; apparently after the Rashtrakuta 
monarch His success m the far south may suggest that Rashtrakuta 
supremacy extended also over the southern part of the Chalukya 
empire, and that Klrtivarman II, now confined to his home province, 
was compelled to acknowledge Dantidurga's suzerainty The 
Vakkaleri grant of Klrtivarman II, dated the 2nd September, A D 
757, records his gift of a village in the modern Hangal region of 
the Dharwar District when the Chalukya king was stationed on the 
northern bank of the Bhlmarathl iBhlmaj m the present Sholapui 
District. This may suggest that Klrtivarman II made an attempt 
to retrieve the fallen fortunes of his family shortly after Dantidurga’s 
death But soon the Chalukya king was overthrown by Rashtrakuta 
Krishna I who is said to have “forcibly carried away the fortune 
of the Chalukya family bearing the garland of waving Paii-dhvaj as’ , 
and to have “transformed the great boar (the Chalukya crest), 
which had been seized with an itching for battle and attacked him. 
into a deer.” Some records describe him as achieving supreme 
sovereignty, resplendent -with numerous Pah-dhvajas, by conquering 
Rahapa (Rahappa or Rahapya). The reference to supreme sovereignty 
and the pdhdhvaja in relation to both the Chalukyas and Rahapa 
suggests that Rahapa was another name of the Chalukya king 
Klrtivarman II. 

The dominions of the Chalukyas under Vikramaditya I and Ms 
successors extended from Gujarat m the north to the Nell ore District 
in the south But the struggle with the Pallavas, demanding their 
constant attention on the south, not only exhausted their strength 
and resources, but also loosened their hold on the northern provinces 
of the empire, where the viceroys gradually began to rule semi- 
mdependently. These were the main factors that led to the over- 
throw of the Chalukya emperor by one of his northern viceroys. 1 


L Cf IC XV 184-69 
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n THE EASTERN CIIABUKYAS 

We have seen that Pulakesin II, the Chalukya kmg of Badami, 
had a younger brother named Vishnuvardhana or Kubja-Vishnu- 
vardhana, also known as Prithivi-duvaraja (i e Prithivl-y uvaraj a or 
Prithivl-vallabha- Yuvaraj a) , who accompanied him in his expedition 
against the countries of the east coast about A D. 831. In the 
Satara grant dated AD. 617-18, Vishnuvardhana calls himself 
Yuvaraj (i and claims to have been the “dear’' younger brother of 
the king of Badami According to this record, the Yuva-i dja } while 
he was at Kurumarathi, granted to some Br a hman as the village of 
Alanda-tlrtha (probably Alundah about 35 miles north of Satara) 
on the south bank of the Bhlmarathl. It is clear that Vishnuvardhana 
was made Yuvaraja early in the reign of his elder brother, and that 
about the year AD. 617-18 he was ruling as viceroy of the South 
Maratha country. A tradition recorded in the Avantisundarl- 
kathasara seems to speak of the contemporaneity of the Pallava 
kmg Simhavishnu be, Narasimha-varman I) of Kanchl, narendra 
Vishnuvardhana of the Nasik region, and kmg Durvmita (le the 
Ganga kmg of that name). This might suggest that Yuvaraja 
Vishnuvardhana was for some time ruling also as viceroy of the 
North Maratha country “or that the province under him included the 
whole land from Satara to Nasik 

As noted above, 1 shortly before the end of A D 631, Pulakesin II 
subdued the king of Pishtapura and the Vishnukundm kmg 
Vikramendra-varman III, and appointed Vishnuvardhana viceroy of 
the newly conquered territories, extending along the coast from 
Vizagapatam District to the northern part of Nellore District Soon 
after the return of Pulakesin II to Badami, however, Vishnuvardhana 
seems to have assumed the title Maharaja and begun to rule as an 
independent monarch without reference to the king of Badami Thus 
he became the founder of the so-called Eastern Chalukya dynasty 
of the Andhra country Vishnuvardhana, known as Vishnuvardhana I, 
was called Makaradhvaja and Vishamasiddhi, and also- Bittarasa 
which is a Kanarese corruption of Sanskrit Vishnuraja. The extent 
of his dominions is indicated by the Kopparam grant as well as 
the charters of his independent rule and those of his successors. The 
Timmapuram and Chipurupalle Grants of Vishnuvardhana I, which 
were issued from his capital at Pishtapura, record gifts of land m 
the Plain and Dimila vishayas in the present Vizagapatam District 
The Plaki-MsJutt/a. corresponded to the region round the ancient 
town of Cherupura. modem Chipurupalle, which is the chief town 
of a taluk of that name, while the name Dimila is preserved in that 

L See p 238 
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of Dimile a v llage m Sarvasiddhi taluk One of Vishnuvardhana s 
lieutenants named Buddhavarman. who belonged to the Chaturth- 
dbhijana or the Sudra class and was the founder of the Durjava 
family, was appointed by his master governor of a tract of land 
called Giri-paichima or ‘’West of the Hill'’. This locality is said to 
have comprised seventy-three villages which have been located about 
Sattenapalle taluk of Guntur District. Vishnuvardhana’s queen 
Ayyana-mahadevi executed a grant m favour of a Jam temple at 
Bijavida, i e. Vijayavada (modern Bezwadal. 

Vishnuvardhana 1 is said to have had a general named 
Kslakampa, who belonged to the Pattavardhml family, ana 
killed m the battlefield a certain Daddara The identity of D adder a 
is uncertain There is a tradition that the founder of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty was a patron of learning and that the celebrated 
poet Bharavi, author of the Kiratdrjuniya , enjoyed his patronage 

According to the records of the later members of the Eastern 
Chalukya family, Vishnuvardhana I ruled over the Vehgl country 
for eighteen years The statement probably points to a period when 
the Eastern Chalukya capital was transferred from Pishtapura to 
the ancient city of Vengl prior to its transfer to RajamahendrI or 
Raj amahendrapur a founded by Arama II (AD 945-70), surnamed 
Rajamahendra. The Chipurupalle grant, issued on the occasion of a 
lunar eclipse when Vishnuvardhana was himself an independent Ma- 
haraja owing no allegiance to the king of Badami, is dated on the 
fifteenth tithi of the fourth month of the 18th year of his own rule It 
is usually believed that the date corresponds to the 7th July, A D 632, 
but it has been recently suggested that it may fall in A.D 641 or 
A D 650. Consequently Vishnuvardhana’s rule of 18 years has 
been assigned by different writers to A D 615-33, to A.D 624-41 
and to A D 633-50 In spite, however, of the statement in the later 
records that Vishnuvardhana ruled the V engi country for 18 years, 
it seems that his 18th regnal year, as referred to m the Chipurupalle 
grant, was counted from his Yauvarajy-tibhisheka, which, as we have 
seen, took place some time before A D 617-18 That the viceroys 
or subordinate rulers sometimes dated their charters m the years 
of their own administration even when they were transferred from 
one place to another is probably indicated by the Goa grant of 
Satyasraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman of Revatidvipa, dated in Saka 
532 (A D. 610 or 611} and in the 20th year of his own government, 
although he could hardly have been stationed at Revatidvipa before 
the conquest of that region by Mangalesa (AD 597-98 to 610-11). 1 
The viceregal or subordinate rulers, who are known to have later 

1. Sec above p 234. 
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assumed ndependence usuaLly counted from the actual beg nmng 
of their rule and. not from the commencement of their independent 
reign, there being usually m such cases a period — short or long — 
of virtual independence and nominal dependence and no definite date 
of the assumption of independent status. Even if Vishnuvardhana 
counted his 18th year from his establishment at Pishtapura, it 
could hardly have been from. A D, 624 or A.D. 633, as according 
to the Kopparam grant, that region seems to have been conquered 
about A D 630-31 In the present state of our knowledge, therefore, 
it is possibly better to assign Vishnuvardhana's rule to the 
period A D 615-33, although it would mean that he ruled in 
the Andhra country only for about four years prior to his death 
Nothing definite can be said on this point until further evidence 
is forthcoming, but the fact that about half a century intervened 
between the advanced years of the Vishnukundm king Madhava- 
varman I (c. AD 535-85) and the early years of Vishnuvardhana’s 
successor 1 does not appear to support the dates AD 624-41 or 
A D. 633-50 for the founder of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty 2 

Vishnuvardhana I was succeeded by his son Maharaja Jayasimha I 
(e AD 633-63) who was also known as Prithm-vallabha, Sarva- 
siddhi and Pnthivl-Jayasimha (i e Prithm-vallabha Jayasimha). In 
later records, he is usually assigned a reign of 33 years; but sometimes 
only a reign of 30 years. This confusion possibly arises from the 
fact that m the closing years of his reign, the administration was 
actually in charge of his brother Indravarman As noted above, 
the Pallavas defeated Pulakesm II, and occupied the southern part 
of his empire, including the capital city of Badami, about A.D 642 
During the long and protracted struggle that followed, Jayasimha 
does not appear to have rendered any assistance to his relatives m 
distress. 

Jayasimha I was succeeded by his brother Maharaja Indra- 
varman (c. AD 663) who was also called Indraraja, Induraja (sic) 
and Indrabhattaraka, and had the virudas Simhavikrama and Tyaga- 
dhenu. According to later records of the family, king Indravarman 

1 Cf above, p 208 

2 A recently discovered charter has been taken to support AD 624 as the 

beginning of Kubja- Vishnuvardhana’s rule m Andhra (see Anc. Jnd., January 
1949, p 49) Dr N Vcnkataramanayya accepts the above date of the founda- 
tion of the. Eastern Chalukya dynasty m his recent work, The Eastern CM- 
lukyas of Vengi, Madras, 1950, but he rightly points out ‘It must not, however, 
be supposed that the problem of Eastern Chalukya chronology has finally been 
solved Though the evidence of the early records is generally m agreement 
with the date suggested here for the establishment of the Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom, certain facts militate against it and create a suspicion m the mind 
that a satisfactory solution has not yet been attained’ (op cit, p 56) The date, 
AD 62-1 tor the found iron of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty was first sug 
gested by B V Rao {JAHRS DC PL i pp 1 32) 
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re gned only for a week, but he seems to have enjoyed considerable 
•power m the administration during the later years of the rule of his 
brother Jayasimha I One of his feudatories was Kondivarman of 
the Aryahu family who was probably a friend of the king's son also 
named Indravarman. 

Indravarman’s successor was his son Vishnuvardhana II (c 
A D 663-72) who enjoyed the virudas Vishamasiddhi. Makaradhvaja 
and Pralayaditya, and ruled for nine years Most of his own records 
as well as those of his successors represent him as a son of Indra- 
varman, In one of his inscriptions, however, he calls himself the 
son of Jayasimha I Whether this is due to mistake or whetner 
Vishnuvardhana II was treated by his uncle as an adopted son, it is 
difficult to say He was succeeded by his son Mangi-yuvaraja >c 
AD 672-96} who was known as Vijayasiddhi and Sarvalokasraya 
and ruled for 25 years 

King Sarvalokasraya Vijayasiddhi or Mangi-yuvaraj a had 
several sons of whom Jayasimha II (c AD 696-709), surnamed 
Sarvalokasraya and Sarvasiddhi, succeeded him after his death and 
ruled for 13 years But the new king s brother Vijayadityavarman, 
who seems to have been originally the viceroy of Madhyama-Kalinga 
with Elamahchi (modern Yellamanchiii m Sarvasiddhi taluk of 
Vizagapatam District) as his provincial headquarters assumed tne 
title Maharaja and threw off the yoke of Jayasimha II After 
Vijayaditya’s death, Madhyama-Kalinga passed to his son, Maharaja 
Kokuli or Kokilivarman, also called Anivanta and Sarvalokasraya 

When Jayasimha II died, the throne was seized by his younger 
step-brother Kokkili or Kokuli Vikramaditya, surnamed Vijaya- 
siddhi, who reigned only for six months During his short reign, he 
seems to have succeeded m conquering Madhyama-Kalmga from his 
nephew who bore his own name. But soon king Kokuli Vikramaditya 
was overthrown by his elder brother Vishnuvardhana III (c AD 
709-46) It seems that Madhyama-Kalinga remained for some years 
m the possession of Kokuli Vikramaditya’s son named Mangi-yuva- 
raja after his grandfather 

Vishnuvardhana III assumed the names Saxnastahhuvanasraya, 
Trxbhuvanankusa and Vishamasiddhi, and ruled for 37 years He 
succeeded in annexing Madhyama-Kalinga The Musimkonda 
charter of Saka 684 (AD 762) records the gift of a village to a Jam 
temple at Bijavada (modern Bezwada) built by Ayyana-mahadevi, 
queen of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana The Grant was issued by king 
Vishnuvardhana III, but it was executed by the queen. It has been 
suggested that this charter was a renewal of an old one issued during 
the reign of Vishnuvardhana 1 and that although Vishnuvardhana III 
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abdicated his throne about AJD 746 he probably 1 ved up to 
A D 762 It is also not improbable that the charter said to have 
been renewed by Vishnu vardhana III was actually issued by his 
successor. Another charter issued in the 23rd regnal year of Vishnu- 
vardhana III records a grant made by Prithivipothi, daughter of 
Maghm-duvaraja, who seems to have been none other than king 
Mangi-yuvaraja, father of the reignmg monarch. The identification 
of Maghm-duvaraja with the Pailava prince Mahendra-varman III 
(brother of Paramesvara-varman II) is unconvincing. The word 
duvaraya is a Dravidian corruption of Sanskrit yuvardja. 

During the reign of Vishnuvardhana III, a Nishada king named 
Frithivlvyaghra, who had let loose a horse for performing the Asva- 
naedha sacrifice, 1 seems to have occupied the southern part of the 
Eastern Chalukya dominions about the northern fringe of the Neilore 
District. In the Udayendiram Grant of the Pailava king Nandi- 
varman II of Kanehi, his general Udayachandra claims to have 
defeated the Nishada king and, having driven him out of the vishaya 
or territory of Vishnuraja fie. Vishnu vardhana III), annexed it to 
his master’s dominions. 

Vishnuvardhana III was succeeded by Vijayaditya I (e 
AD 746-64), 2 his son by the chief queen Vijaya-mahadevL Vijaya- 
ditya I assumed the titles Tribbuvanahkusa, Vijayasiddhi, 
Saktivarman and Vikramarama, and ruled for about 18 or 19 years 
His reign witnessed a great political change in the Deccan In the 
middle of the eighth century, the imperial Chalukya house of Badami 
was overthrown by the Rashtrakutas who next fell upon the domi- 
nions of the eastern branch of the Chalukya family. The story of 
the long-drawn hostilities between the Eastern Chalukyas and the 
Rashtrakutas, which characterise the following epoch of Eastern 
Chalukya history, will be narrated m the next volume 

1 J.4, VIII 273 Venkatarainanayya suggests (op. cit , 75-6) that the horse was let 
loose by Nandivarman II and it was sought to be captured by an E Chalukya 
feudatory, perhaps with tile support of his suzerain The Udayenduam grant 
actually reads as follows uttarasyd'm-api disi pra(pri)thivlvydghrdbhidha(dhci)- 
nnhuda-patim prctbalayamanam - asvamedha-tura-ngamamisamnama'patam-anu - 
srity a, etc There is no definite indication as to who it was that performed this 
Asvamedha, but I think it was Frithivlvyaghra or his overlord and not the 
Pailava king Had Nandivarman Pallavamalla been the performer, the fact 
would have been given more prominence in this record and would have cer- 
tainly been referred to m some of the numerous records of the later Pallavas 
The epithet mshada-yati, attributed to Pnthivlvyaghra, might be either 
Nishadha-pat>. or mshada-pati Considering the Dravidian inclination to non- 
aspiration, the former is not improbable In that case, we have possibly to 
connect the king with the royal family claiming descent from Nala, lord of 
Nishadha or the Nishadhas There is a Nala king named Prithviraja, mentioned 
m the Eajim inscription, but he seems to be earlier than the contemporary of 
Pallavamalla 

2. This date is m accordance with Fleet’s chronology. B V. K. Rao. followed now 
by others, suggests the date A_D 755-72 (op cit. table between pp 30 31) 
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DYNASTIES OF SOUTH INDIA 

I. THE P ALLAY AS 
1. The Origin 

The origin ox the Pallavas has been discussed by scholars lor 
more than half a century; still the latest writer on the subject is 
constrained to say. "The origin of the Pallavas has remained till 
now a mystery/’ 1 The premises of the problem may be stated ±n 
order to consider the validity of any theory The Pallava monu- 
ments and inscriptions associate them intimately with Tonda- 
mandalam, between the North Penner and the North Vellar domi- 
nated by Kanchl, but their kingdom is not one with its limits known 
to Tamil tradition, like the Chola, Pandya. and Kerala kingdoms 
The inscriptions of Asoka contain no reference to the Pallava kingdom 
as such The Pallavas issued their earliest known documents in 
Prakrit, and somewhat later, m Sanskrit, and assumed titles like 
Dharmamaharaja and Aivaraedhayd] in Their early admmistrat’ve 
system was on the lines of the Satavahana system, linking up ulti- 
mately with that laid down m the Arth.asa.szra of Kautilya. They 
were m the beginning quite unlike the Tamil rulers ot the Sangam 
Age who patronised Tamil literature Therefore it is thought that 
the Pallava kings of Tonda-mandalam must have originally belonged 
to a different region. Consequently we have a multiplicity of 
theories attempting to indicate their original home and their immi- 
gration into Tonda-mandalam. 

A few scholars like B L. Rice and V. Venkayya identify the 
Pallavas with the Pahlavas or Parthians who, after their settlement 
in the Sindhu valley and Western India along with the Sakas, are 
supposed to have occupied Tonda-mandalam in. the period of the 
decline of the Satavahanas But their immigration into the Kahchi 
region cannot be explained objectively Further. Rajasekhara, the 
great poet and playwright at the Gurjara-Pratlhaxa court of Kanauj, 
who was born in the Deccan, and some of whose works are valuable 
for the light they throw on ancient Indian geography, assigns the 
Pallavas to South India and the Pahlavas to the trans-Smdhu region 
Moreover, the Pallava records do not mention the Pahlavas. F oretgn 
rulers like the Sakas did not perform the As'vamedha sacrifice, and 
it is difficult to believe that the Pahlavas under the name of Pallavas 

1 fiao B V K-, A History of the Early Z>yn of Andhradeia p 135 
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became fa d of t Tf e tl eorv of the Parthiai ongm of the Pallavas 
has beet lecently supported on the ground that one of the sculptures 
m the Y a . ktm rha-per umal temple at Kaiichi depicts a crown shaped 
like an elephant s scalp, similar to that worn by Demetrius the Indo- 
Bactrian king, on his coins But similar reasoning would make the 
Ixshv akus oi Naghrj un ikonda Scythians, because a ‘Scythian Warrior’ 
is found, among the monuments oi that place. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
n akes Suvisakha. a Pahlava minister of Rudradaman I, the ancestor 
ui tne Paliavas of Kanchi This view is broadly supported by the 
latest writer on the subject: “The Pallavas were immigrants from 
the North oi properly speaking from Konkan and Anarta in 
Dakshinapalha They came into South India through Kuntala or 
Yanavasa 1 K. P Jayaswal regards the Pallavas as an offshoot of 
tne Vakatakas for the reason that they were both Brahmanas of the 
Bharadvaja gotia and stresses the point that a Nag a princess was 
marred by Virakurcha a feudatory of the Bharasiva Nagas - This 
marriage alhar.ee is underlined by Jouveau-Dubreuil as well. But 
was Yirakuieha the founder of the Pallava dynasty of Kaf.ehl 9 The 
theory of a Choia prince, whose mother was a rcdg:, founding the 
Pallava kingdom violates the premises of the problem stated above 
S Knshnaswami Aiyangar regards the Pallavas as the feudatories of 
the Siitavdhanas — officers and governors of the south-eastern part 
of then empire — , equates the term Pallava with the terms Tondaiyar 
and Tondaman 'people and rulers of Tonda-mandalam), and says that, 
after the fall of the Satavahana Empire, those feudatories “founded 
the new dynasty of the Pallavas. as distinct from the older chieftains, 
the Tondamans of the region ’ ~ 

Scholais have wandered from Persia to Ceylon in search 
of the original home of the Pallavas of Kaiichl, on the supposition 
that they weie foreign to Tonda-mandalam, where they rose to 
eminence But, :n the opinion of the present writer, they originated in 
Tonda-mandalam itself It was a province in the empire oi Asoka 
enjoying the benefits of the Mauryan administration for nearly fiffy 
years, and the Pulindas, included in the list of his subject-peoples 
v ere perhaps identical with the Kuiumbas of Tonda-mandalam 
Their name is reflected in Palinadu and Puliyurkottam. two ancient 
territorial divisions of this region. The Vayalur Pillar Inscription 
of Rajasimtia mentions the name Pallava after the first seven 
mythical ancestors from Brahma to Asvatthama and before Asoka s 
name It may, therefore, be argued that there was a Pallava ruler 
before Asoka Further, Pallava may be taken to be a variant of 

1. tnd p 1"” HIJ pp 1 9-83 
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Palada a form of tl e name PuLnda r some versioi s of Asoka s 
ed-cts) and may be regarded as the soathe-nmost people of the 
Maury a Empire 1 They must have continued its traditions durmg 
the period of their independence after Asoka 's death The importance 
of Tonda-mandalam from the second century B C to the first century 
4 D. is vouched for by Pat an] all and Pan Kov and by the author of 
the Manimekhalai Tondaiyar is a Tamil rendering of Pallavas The 
conquest of a part of Tonda-mandalam south of the Paler by Karikala 
Chola m the second century A D. could not have destroyed tne 
Mauryan system established at Kanchl The Satavahana acquisition 
of Tonda-mandalam in that century must have reinforced that sys- 
tem. The Pallavas became feudatory to the Satatahanas and. after 
the collapse of the latter power about AD 225 converted their 
gubernatorial status into a royal one Their expansion from Kahchi 
to the Krishna is proved by the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli 
Prakrit copper-plate grants of Sivaskanda-vai man Pallava and, 
considering his affinity to the Satavahanas it is not surprising that he 
issued charters m Prakrit and assumed the title of Dharmaruah&rajct 
The theory of the Tonda-mandalam origin of the Pallavas of Kanchl 
best explains the historical facts relating to the problem of their 
ongm, viz that their earliest documents are in Prakrit and Sanskrit, 
rot m Tamil, and that their traditions and their administrative 
system are, at least m the early stages, not South Indian or Tamil 
m character. 


2 Early History 

The Pallava inscriptions are of three kinds. Prakrit copper- 
plates assignable on palaeographie grounds to the period A D 250- 
350, Sanskrit copper-plates, to 350-600, and lithic and copper-plate 
records from the seventh, century. The change fiom Prakrit to 
Sanskrit and the use of stone besides copper-plates were not due to 
dynastic considerations 

Early Pallava genealogy and chronology have given rise to 
acute differences of opinion among scholars and the question is 
dealt with m the Appendix to this chapter. It will suffice here 
to state that the Prakrit charters 2 mention several kings including 
Sivaskanda-varman who ruled probably about the beginning of the 
fourth century AD. He seems to have been the greatest of the 
early Pallavas and his dominions extended from the Krishna to 
the South Penner and to the Bellary District He performed a 
number of Brahmanical sacrifices like the A&vamedha, and the 
Mauryan character of his administrative system is clear from his 
Hirahadagalli grant 

1 Bvrt cf PHAI 258-59 for other v ews 1 Hw fas pp 374 7o 
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\ hn igopa comes bet \ pen the k ngi of the Prakr t charters 
and those of Sanskrit charters, He v T as one of the twelve kings 
of Daksh’vapjtna defeated by Samudra-gupta A fruitless attempt 
hu> been recently made to rm ive the theory of Jouveau-Dubreuil 
' tot Samurira-gupta was defeated by Vishnugopa in league wilu 
of t.T urmccs There are sufficient reasons for thinking that the 
Gup* a expedition was a punitive one and that it was a great success 
V ,,hnugopa may be assigned to the period A D 350-375 


The Sanskrit charters mention more than sixteen kings assign- 
cble to the penod AD 350-575 Some of them were Yuvama»a- 
rajas who never became kings. We know irom relatively later 
epigraphic records that Virakurcha married a ISfaga princess and 
became king, and this fact is interpreted by some scholars as the 
foundation of the Pallava line by Virakurcha But it might only 
mean that he strengthened his position which must have become 
difficult after Samudra-gupta’s Dakshinapatha expedition, by a 
marriage alliance The nex* ruler Skandasishva is said to have 
-eueti the gkaukZ of the BrJhrr.ar.es of Ranchi from king Satvase^a 
who is identified with the Waste. n Kshctrapj Satyusunha ruling 
aoout AD. 338, but might have been a descendant of Ugrasena of 
Pdakka one of the opponents of Samudra-gupta. Simha-varman. I 
ascended the throne in. 436 He crowned Han-varman'* (Western 
Gangai about 450 in order to subdue the Sanas The charters of 
Sunil a-var man were issued not from Ranchi but from various 
camps This, coupled with the epigraphies! datum that his brother 
Rumaravishr.u recaptured Kar.chi, is responsible for the theory of 
a Chola interregnum, which we shall consider later The period of 
the successors of Simka-v arman I down to the close of the reign 
of Si.nha-varman II I c 575 ) is one of which practically no knowledge 
is available All the political confusion of the period is attributable 
to the Kalabhra invasion and their occupation of the Tamil country 
Yet we know chat Ranch I, the spiritual and intellectual metropolis 
of South Indian Buddhism, produced Aia^ana Adigal, Aryadeva, 
D'nnaga and Dharmapala Early Psllavas like Buddha-varman and 
Asok srman must have founded the Raja-vihara i royal monastery] 
mentmned in the MattaviUsa-p) ahasana of Mahendra-varman I. 


3. SimhcLi'ishmi and Mahendra-varman I 
Simhavishnu Avamshnha iLion of the Earth), son of Simha- 
v arman II, may be assigned to the last quarter of the sixth century 
With him begins the age of the great Pallavas, and to him belongs 
the honour of starting the Pallavas on their grand career of political 
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a a c iltural ach cvenent He .s cred ted with the con me>t ot 
Chola-mandalaro ail achievement not cla.med b\ bus end , uc- 
cessor, Mahendra-varman Simkavishnu vanquished a number oi 
enemies including the Kalabhras Two inscriptions testify to lr> 
sovereignty fiom Madras to Kumbhakonam, He is eulogised m ms 
son’s Maxtav i Id sa-p rah ascma He was a patron oi the great Sanskrit 
poet, BhJravi, author of KirStdrjun'yc Tee reliefs of himself 
and of his two queens aie found at Mahabalipuram, and lz is 
likely that he took the first step m making that place a great ceotre 
of art 

Mahendra-varman I Yiclutrackizza . c. 600-830' son of Siroha- 
vishnu. was one of the greatest sovereigns of the Pallava dynastv 
During his reign commenced the long-drawn Pdllaca-Chaluhya 
conflict m which either power became the natural enemy A tne 
other ' Their continuous hostility cannot be legarded ss due purelj 
to aggressive motives Apparently Pulakesm II Chalukya >610-42 > 
was the aggressor, but the causes of his attack on the Palluvas may 
be easily surmised. It is stated m his Aihole inscription of 834 that 
the Pallavas had opposed the rise of his power Tne close relations 
Detween the Pallavas and the Kadambas and tne overthrow of the 
tatter by their quondam feudatories, the predecessors ot Pulakesin II, 
explain sufficiently the peienmal Pallava-Cnalukya hostility 
The Chalukya conquest of Vengi was followed by the defeat ot 
Mahendra-varman. The Aihole record says that Pulakesm II 
“caused the splendour of the lord of the Pallavas to be obscured 
bj the dust of his army and to vanish behind the walls of Kahchl- 
pura " 2 This account is perfectly consistent with a \ictory claimed 
by Mahendra-varman at Pulialur :Pallur, near Conjeeveram), Sull 
only the northernmost portions of the Pallava dominions were lost 
Mahendra-varman s Trichmopoly cave inscriptions indicate that his 
kingdom extended m the south up to the Kaverl which is described 
as “the beloved of the Pallava ” 

Like some other members of his family, Mahendra-varman had 
a passion for titles A few of his mam’ surnames may be men- 
tioned, Chetihalcari (temple buildeih Mattavildsa taddieied to 
enjoyment), Chiirakarappuli (tiger among painters s, and Vic hitra 
chitta i myriad-minded i . Mahendra-varman gave up Jainism and 
embraced Saivism under the influence of Saint Appar, he con- 
structed many rock-cut temples His Mandagapattu i South Arcofc 
District) inscription runs as follows “This brickless, timberless, 
metalless and mortarless temple, which is a mansion for Brahma, 
Isvara and Vishnu, was caused to be created by the king Viehitra- 
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ch tta H s T po \ rcco d relers to 11 s adherence to the 

i* y gct cult and to ii s rt/vK-t-uit tern ales Such temples of his are 
extant in Tilchmopoly Vail am -near Chmgleput), Mahendravadi 
,i U ar Arko*'am ■ . and DzU \ annr i South Arcot District] He 
excavated a famous tank at Manendravach Though he encourag- 
ed. the worship of Siva and Vishnu, he destroyed the Jam monastery 
at Patahpuu-a fCudcalore, South Arcot District); as a Jam, he had 
fmmerly persecuted the followers of other faiths 

The Nattauilasa-prahasanz of Mahendra-varman is a farce 
written with the object at holding up to ridicule the foibles and 
follies of Saiva and Buddhist ascetics The Jain paintings 2 m the 
rock-cut cave at Sittannavasal iPudukkottai State) afford illustra- 
tions of dancing, and it is generally held that Mahendra-varman was 
not only a patron of that art hut also the author of a work on music 
His patronage of painting is reflected in his surname Chitrakdr appuh 
The Sanskrit inscription at Kudimiyamalai i Pudukkottai State) 
relating to music is ascribed to his initiative, and he is regarded as 
an expert musician. Above all, his title of Vichitrachitta is symbolic 
of his versatility and greatness. His statue erected at Trichmopoly 
is not extant, but there is a sculptured portrait of the king with his 
two queens at Mahabalipuram 


4 iVaiasiTuhn-uerman. I end Paramesvaui-va,nnan I 


Narasnhha-v^rman Mahamalla, son of Mahendra-varman I, 
ruled from c 630 to c 668 His surname means the great wrestler 
or warrior He was the greatest of the Pallavas, and his political 
acnievements made him supreme m South Ind ; a He defeated 
Pulakesm II, the most distinguished ruler of the Chalukya dynasty 
of Vatap! or Badami m three battles including that at Maniman- 
galarn, near Kahchl Subsequently he assumed the offensive and 
sent his general Siruttonda Nayanar i assigned by some scholars to a 
later date) to invade the Chalukya territory VatapI, the Chalukya 
capital, was captured m 642 Pulakesm II died, and his death was 
followed by political confusion for thirteen years during which 
the Pallavas seem to have been in possession of the southern part 
of the Chalukya dominions 3 After recording his achievement on 
a rock behind the Mallikarjuna temple m the heart of Badami, the 
Pallava general returned from Vatapi with rich booty Narasimha- 
varman thus triumphed conspicuously over the conqueror of his own 
father as well as of Harsha-vardhana of Thaneswar and Kanauj He 


1 ib.d XVII, 17. 

2 X R Srimvasan ascribes the paintings to a somewhat later time (PfHC, VII 
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fully deserved the t.tle of \ a t q,t uvda Ox captor of \atap. ,vh eh 
he assumed. 

Another striking achievement of Xaivsimha-varman was a 
successful naval expedition sent by 6_nt to Ceylon m order tt> rein- 
state the Sinhalese prince Ylanav ctrma The ?,IahS.va,hsd describes the 
v lassitudes of this prince's life — his flight to Kithehl about A D 640, 
his participation in the campaigns sguinsi. the Chalukyas, and his 
other activities at Ranch: the failure of the hist Pallava expedition to 
Ceylon and the success of the second grand expedition which sailed 
from Manabalipuram Narasimha-i arman erected some monolithic 
shrines called Rathus at hlallai or Ivlanabahpurani i Seven Pa 5 odas, 
near Madrasi, and made the place famous, thougn he cannot be 
regarded as the founder of that city 

During the reign of Narasimha-vai man I Kanchi was visited 
by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, about A D, 640, and his ac- 
count. of Tonda-mandalam is very valuable Kanchi was about six 
miles m circumlerence. There were more than one hundred Buddhist 
monasteries housing over 10,000 Theravadm monks. The majority 
of the eighty non-Buddhist temples belonged to Digambara Jams 
Though Buddhism was declining in South India, its position m 
Tonda-mandaiarn was conspicuous "The people lof Ta-lo~p‘i-ru or 
Topda-niandalam i esteemed great learning . . Not far from the 

south of the capital was a large monastery which was a rendezvous 
for the most eminent men of the country.'’ This is obviously iden- 
tical with the Raja-vihara mentioned m the Mattuzildsa-prahasana 
According to the Chinese pilgrim Dharmapala of the University of 
Nalanda belonged to Ranchi and we have already mentioned the 
other famous persons of Kanchi 

After Narasimha-varman. his son. Mahendra-varman II, perhaps 
reigned for the brief period of two years from c. 668 to c. 670, then 
came the latter’s son Paramesvara-varman I tc 670 to c, 695) His 
great adversary was Yikiamaditya I Chalukya who rehabilitated 
the fortunes of his dynasty after the catastrophe which had over- 
whelmed his father, and invaded the Pallava kingdom We learn 
from his Gadvai plates of 674 that he captured Kanchi and destroyed 
the family of Mahamalla, and further that, at the time of the Grant, 
the Chalukya camp was at Uragapura or Uraiydr on the southern 
bank of the Kaverl The Pallava records, however emphasise 
Paramesvara-varinan's triumph over his enemies, particularly over 
Vikramaditya Although the latter’s army consisted of several lakhs, 
he was obliged to flee ’covered only by a rag’, in a battle that took 
place at Peruvalanallur near LalguJ Tr chinopoly District Though 
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me statements in the Cheiukya inscriptions 1 cannot be taken at 
the r face value, the fact that Vikrarnaditya was in the neighbour - 
hood of Ti'ichmopoly pioves his capture of Kahchi and the general 
success of his campaign, which had been undertaken to efface the 
disgrace of his piedecessor’s defeat Paramesvara-varman was 
dc\ oted to Siva and built a structural temple at Kuram, near Kahchi, 
dedicated to mat god He also added to the edifices at Mahabah- 
puram. 

3 Naiati.nha-varman U and Paramesvara-varman II 

Paramesvara-varman I was succeeded by his son Narasimha- 
varman II Rajasimha !c 695-c 722) who enjoyed a peaceful reign 
He built the Kailasanatha temple at Kahchl and the Shore temple 
at Ivlahabalipuram, and assumed titles galore — about 250 His clvef 
bmttfcs or titles are Rajasimha (lion among kings), Sankarabhakta 
(devotee of Siva) and Agamapriya i lover of the scriptures) He 
was a man of varied tastes He sent an embassy to China, which 
fixes his date, as will be discussed in the Appendix Some scholars 
place Dandin the great prose-writer and rhetorician in Sanskrit, at 
the court of Rajavarma or Rajasimha, and regard the extant plays 
attributed to Bhasa as mere stage adaptations made at Kahchi, be- 
cause Rajasimha is mentioned in their colophons. Narasimha-var- 
man's son and successor, Paramesvara-varman II, ruled probably 
from AD 722 to 730 Towards the close of his reign he had to 
encounter a Chalukya invasion led by Yuvaraja Vikrarnaditya II 
(see Appendix). 

6 Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla (A.D 730-c 800) 

The next king Nandi-vaxman II Pallavamalla, son of Hiranya- 
varman, was descended from Bhlma-varman, brother of Simhavishnu 
Though the succession to the throne passed on to the younger branch 
of the Pallava family, there was no break in continuity, and it is 
not correct to speak of Nandi-varman II as the founder of a new 
dynasty Paramesvara-varman is believed to have had a son named 
Chitraraaya, a pretender to the Pallava throne, and hence Nandi- 
varman is regarded by some scholars as a usurper. The circum- 
stances in which Nandi-varman came to the throne are indicated in 
the^ Appendix The sculptures in Vaikuntha-perumal temple at 
Kahchi and the inscriptions explaining them, coupled with some 
other epigraphic records, prove that Nandi-varman, a youth of 
twelve, was chosen king by the people Though the constitutional 
position of his father, Hiranya- varman, is far from clear, it might 
be accepted that Nandi-varman was no usurper. One of his mscrip- 
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tions at "Mahabahpui am Leloi gs to h s 6oth regral \ear Therefore 
he mud have le gned from AD 30 to at leaot 9 j 

A large number of inscriptions— Pallava, Chalukya and Pfjvi/a 
— -throw a flood oi light on the manifold acuities of Nandi-varman 
About 740, Vikiamaditya II Chalukya invaded the Pallava k.ngdom 
deieated his “natural foe" and captured Kafichi Far from sacking 
the city, he restored to its temples all the valuables that had been 
taken away from them Nandi-varman. however, soon recovered 
Kaiichl The Chalukya victory must have been achieved in the 
period of the Pallava-Pandva war. Shortly alter his accession 
Nandi-varman had to face a hostile combination organised by the 
Pandyas, who supported the cause ox Chitranuvd Eajasunh? I 
Pandya claims to have won a number oi victories against him in the 
region around Tarnore Nandi-varman was besieged at Nand-pura 
(near Kumbhakonam ) but released by his general, LTdayachandia, 
who killed Chitramaya and. won several victories m Tan] ore District 
He is also credited with the conquest of a part of the Eastern 
Chalukya territory Dantidurga, the founder of the Rashtrakuta 
power, captured Kafichi, hut returned home after concluding an 
alliance with Nandi-varman and giving his daughter Reva m mar- 
riage to him She became the mother of Dand-varman Pallava 
The Western Gangs inscriptions record Srlpurusha’s glorious victory 
over the Pallavas — his greatest military achievement—, but a 
Pallava record mentions Nandi-varman s forcible acquisition of a 
necklace with a great gem from a Ganga king 

Nandi-varman built the Muktesvara temple, and probably the 
Vaikuntha-perumal temple, at Kafichi, and some temples elsewhere 
He was a pious Vaishnava. Tne records of his reign epigraphical 
and literary, show its importance m literary and religious history 
Tirumangai Alvar, saint and scholar, flourished during his reign 
Nandi-varman was himself a scholar, though his accomplishments 
are grossly exaggerated m his inscriptions The Udayendiram plates 
of Nandi-varman Pallavamalla contain a reference to the Aivamedha, 
it is said that (Jdayaehandra defeated m the northern region a chief 
who, ‘desiring to become very powerful, was running after the horse 
of the aivamedha ' This is no adequate reason for regarding Nandi- 
varman as an an amedhay ajm His numerous records contain no 
specific reference to such an achievement He was succeeded by his 
son Danti-varman m or shortly after A.D 795 

II THE CHOLAS OF URAIYuR AND RENANDU 

The 1 istory of the Chojas of Lfraiyur (near Trichinopoly) is 
exceedingly obscure from the fourth to the ninth century ch eflj 
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cv, mg to the occupation of ..heir country by the Kalabhras. Buddha 
datia the greet vmter m Pah belonged to Uraiyur. He mentions 
his contemporary, king Achchutavikranta of the Kalabhi akula, as 
ruling over the Chola country from Kaveripatnam He was a 
Buddhist, and Tamil literary tradition refers to an Acbchuta who 
kept the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings in captivity. On the basis 
of trie contemporaneity of Buddhadatta wdh Buddhaghosha, 
Achchuta may be assigned to the fifth century Thus, after the 
Satigam Age, the descendants of Kankala Chola were forced into 
obscurity by the Kalabhras, who -disturbed the placid political con- 
dition of the Tamil country 

Some of the Sanskrit charters of the Early Pallavas were issued, 
not from Kahchl hut from places m the Telugu country south of the 
Krishna Therefore it is argued that the Pallavas lost that city to 
Kankala Chola and withdrew northwards This theory of the Chola 
interregnum in the period of the Sanskrit charters is not convincing 
The evidence for believing that the Pallavas lost Kahchl is weak 
and their inscriptions do not directly support such a thesis. The 
statement regarding the recapture of Kahchi by Kumaravishnu m 
the Velurpalaiyam plates of Nandi-varman III might well refer to 
an incident in dynastic succession, or in the course of the Pallava 
conflict with the Kalabhras. Further, the age of Karikala is gene- 
rally placed much earlier than the period of the Sanskrit charters 

Though the Pallavas and the Pandyas finally overthrew the 
Kalabhras and established their independence, the Cholas remained 
m obscurity for some centuries more. The Pallava, Faniya, and 
Chalukya inscriptions mention the Cholas, their army, their country 
etc , and Tamil literature, their princes and princesses The Cholas 
of Uraiyur hovered around their ancestral home and maintained a 
subordinate position in the midst of towering political powers like 
the Pandyas and the Pallavas. They gradually increased their influ- 
ence by marriage alliances, and steadily supported Saivism and 
Vaishnavism as against the heterodox creeds, Jainism and Bud- 
dhism It is significant that Vijayalaya, the founder of the Chola 
dynasty of Tanjore, started as a chieftain in the neighbourhood of 
Uraiyur, an inscription at Tirunedungaiam ( Trichmopoly District) 
records a gift of land according to the orders of Parakesari Vnavalava 
Choladeva. J “ 

During the period of their decline, the Cholas were not confined 
to the Kaven region. Some Chola princes seem to have migrated 
to other regions, and consequently we find minor Chola dynasties 
m the Telugu and Kannada countries. The most important of them 
were the Cholas of the Renandu country in the Cuddapah Anantapur 
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and Kumool Districts Their Uthic records as well as the Malepatju 
(Cuddapah D s r ct) plates of Punvaknmara may be referred to the 
seventh century A D These plates mention four generations of 
kings, viz Nandi-varman , his sons Simhavishnu Sundarananda and 
Dhananjaya-varman; son of the last, Mahendravikrama-varman; and 
his sons, Gunamtidita and Punyakumara surnamed Pormukharama 
They styled themselves Chola-Maharaj as and claimed descent from 
Kankala Cliola Their names and titles remind us of the Paliavas 
and the Chalukyas and their seal with a maned lion resembles 
that of the Paliavas and the Vishnukuudms The dynasty of Purya- 
kumara may be regarded as having been in power foi one hundred 
years Their position m Cuadapah District must have made them, 
play a prominent part m the Pailava-Chalukya struggle, and their 
independence must have been to some extent nominal. After Punya- 
kumara, his dynasty probably lost its hold over Caddapah and was 
scattered m various parts of South India 

The Renandu country ruled over by the Chola-Maharajas may be 
regarded as Hiuen Tsang’s Chu-h-ya 1000 h (200 miles') south-west 
of Dhanyakataka. “The country was about 2400 h m circuit, and its 
capital was about 10 li in circuit It was a wild jungle region with 
very tew settled inhabitants, and bands of highwaymen went about 
openly, it had a moist hot climate, the people were of a fierce and 
profligate character and were believers m the Tirthikas, the Buddhist 
monasteries were in ruins, and only some of them had Brethren, 
there were several tens of Deva-temples, and the Digambaras were 
numerous 


III THE KALABHRAS 

We have already made a few references to the Kalabhras, and 
to their king Achchutavlkranta The Veivikudi plates of the third, 
regnal year of Nedunjadaiyan Pandva ic 785-c 815) say that Pal- 
yagamudukudumi-Peruvaludi Pandyadhiraja gave the village of 
Veivikudi as bi ahmadexja (gift to a Brahmana), It was enjoyed 
for long Then a Kali king named Kalabhran, took possession of 
the extensive earth, driving away numberless great kings ‘adhiraya/ 
and resumed the (village mentioned) above After that . the 
Pandyadhiraja Kaduhgon 2 recovered the territory under the Kala- 
bhra occupation It would appear from the br^ef account that the 
Pandya country was seized by the Kalabhras long after Mudukudumi 
They overthrew many adhirajas and resumed even brahmadeya 
lands Thus they were terrible and ruthless conquerors. Their 
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o\ \ as pu an l d to b) Kadungon who may he assigned conjee 
urall\ o c 90-6*-0 There are other reierences to tl e Kalab ras 

n. PMIu\ a and Cmlukya inscriptions, they are said to have bee 1 
conquered oy Simhavishnu and Narasiriiha-varman I and by 
\ lftramfULiya I and II 

The ic eat 1 rlcanon of the Kaiabhras is a very difficult problem 
„i_ South Ji.dicn History They have been identified with the line of 
Muttaraiyar of Kodumbalur < eighth to eleventh century j. 1 Others 
regard, them as Karnatas on the strength of a reference in Tamil 
Uteiatuie to the rule of a Karnata king over Madura A third view 
is that the Kaiabhras were Kalappaiar, belonging to the Vellala 
community and referred to In Tamil literature and inscriptions 2 
But the most satisfactory theory identifies the Kaiabhras with tne 
Kalavar. and the chieftains ot this tribe mentioned m the Sangam 
Literature are Tiraiyan of Pavattin and Pulli of Vengadam 01 
Tirupati The latter is described as the cattle-lifting robber chief 
of the frontier. The Kalavar must have been dislodged from their 
habitat near Tirapati by the political events of the third centuiy 
A D viz the fall of the Safavahanas and the use of the Pallavas, as 
well as by the invasion of Dakshinapatha by Samudra-gupta m the 
following century, resulting in political confusion m Tonda- 
mandalam Tire Kalabhra invasion must have overwhelmed the 
Pallavas, the Cholas and the Pandyas. 

Despite the various explanations given above, the Kaiabhras 
cannot but be regarded as a mysterious people who convulsed the 
affairs of the Tamil country for a few centuries Achchutavikranta 
caused the dispersal of the Cholas. In the Pandya country even 
brahmadeya gifts were not treated as sacrosanct by the predatory 
Kaiabhras Ultimately their power was broken by Kaduhgon 
Pandya and Suhhavishpu Pallava and we have referred to the 
Pallava and Chalukya campaigns against them in the seventh and 
eighth centuries 

The Muttaraiyar and Kodumbalur chiefs of Kalabhra origin, 
according to one view, were feudatory to the Pallavas and the 
Pandyas respectively, and m the contest between these two powers 
they fought on opposite sides The Muttaraiyar ruled over Tanjore 
and Pudukkottai as the feudatories of the Pallavas from the eighth 
century to the eleventh There is a reference to Ferumbidugu- 
Muttaraiyan II who attended the coronation of Nandi-varman 
Pallavamalla. One of the titles of the Muttaraiyar was Lord of 
Tanjore Vijayalaya Chola, who conquered Tanjore from a Mutta- 
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ra van m the ninth centiry was a Pallata feudatory A vmcucrt o i 
of the lav, of nemes.s is discernible m the v.Mon, of a Chola chief 
over a descendant of the Kalabhras who had overthrown the earlier 
Chola kingdom 


IV. THE PAYDYAS 

Tne genealogy and chronology of the Pandvas of the post 
Sangam Age, from the seventh to the tenth century, are by no means 
settled Our knowledge of them is mainly derived from a lew 
copper-plate and stone inscriptions — the Velvrkudi grant of Kegufija- 
dayan, the larger and smaller Smnamanur plates of Rajasmiha, the 
Madras Museum plates of Jatila-varman, two Anaimelai stone inscrip- 
tions of Marahjadaiyan and Parantaka, the latter inscription dated 
770, and an inscription of Varaguiia II dated A D 870 Some identi- 
fications will ha\e to be made for evolving a regular genealogy, 
principally of Neduhjadaivan with Marahjadaiyan, Parantaka, Jatila- 
varman. and Varaguna I The Anaimalai inscription of 770 may he 
assigned to the early years of Nedunjadaiyan, whose regnal period 
may well be 765-815, and his six predecessors may be given 25 yeais 
each or 150 years Therefore the beginning of the dynasty may be 
roughly placed at about AD 800 We may provisionally fix the 
chronology as follows: Kadungon, 580-620; Maravarman Avard- 
sulamani, 620-645. Sendan, 645-870. Arikesan Maravarman, 670- 
710, Kochchadaiyan Ranadhira, 710-740, and Maravarman Rajasmiha, 
740-765. 1 

The emancipation of the Pandya country from the Kalabhra 
interregnum by Kadungon must have been effected towards the close 
of the sixth century A D , and his successor must have com- 
pleted the task. Iliuen Tsang describes the Malaku+a or Panuya 
country as follows It was a depot for sea-pearls, its people were 
‘black . . harsh and impetuous, of mixed religions, indifferent to 
culture and only good at trade.' There were many Buddhist monas- 
teries m ruins out only a few monks. The destruction of tne ancient 
cultural tradition of Madura may be attributed to the Kalabhra 
occupation of the country The third king. Sendan. is credited with 
warlike qualities and i air-mmdedness. and his title of Vaiiavan sug- 
gests his victory over the Cheras 

Arikesan Paiahkusa Maravarman won a great victory at Neiveli. 
which is identified with Tmnevellv by some scholars. His other 
victories are on record, particularly over the Cheras He is said to 
have ‘ extirpated” the Paravas of the coast and the inhabitants of 
Kurunadu In spite of the difficulties of identifying the places 


1 Sastn K. A Ndakanta, The Pantry an Kmgdmr p 41 
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mentioned is: the inscriptions, it is clear that under Arikesari began 
the impeded cartel of the Pandyas as well as their clash with tne 
Pailairt** Fie is identified with the traditional Kun Pandya who was 
converted from Jainism to Saivism by Saint Sambandar and who 
cruelly persecuted the Jains, According to the story, 8000 of them 
y, ere impaled on stakes — no doubt a palpable exaggeration It was 
the Chela queen ol that Pandya who had invited Saint Sambandar to 
Maduia The next king Kochchadaiyan Ranadhlra also pursued an 
aggressive career, and defeated an Ay chief at Marudur (near 
Ambasamudram, Tmnevelly District i His title of Kongarkoman 
suggests his conquest of Kongudesa, and he is said to have over- 
thrown the Maharathas at Mahgalapuram or Mangalore 

Maiavarman Rajasimha I was also a very powerful ruler 
Reference has been made above 1 to his conflict with Nandi- varman 
Palis vamalla and some of its chief incidents, vis the Pandya con- 
quest of the Kaveri region, the siege of Nandipura, and the rescue 
of that Pallava by his great general Udayachandra. Hence Raja- 
simha took the title of Pallavabhanjana His conquests m the 
Kongudesa included Kodumudi, He married a Western Ganga 
princess and defeated the Chalukyas—probably Kiruvarman II The 
Velvikudi grant mentions Rajasimha's renovation of the palaces and 
fortifications of Kudal (Madura), Vahji (the Chera capital) and 
Koli iUraiyur> That mighty Pandya is said to have made many 
mahddanas or great gifts — gosahasras , hiranya-garbhas and tuld- 
bhuras. He was succeeded by Nedunjadaiyan, the donor of the 
famous Velvikudi grant. 

V THE WESTERN GANG AS 

The Eastern Gangas, or the Gangas of Kalmganagara, traced 
their descent from the Western Gangas, or the Gangas of Mysore, 
who claimed to belong to tne Ikshvaku family, perhaps of Nagarjum- 
konda. It has been suggested that the founder of the Ganga line of 
Kolar acted like Mayurasarman Kadamba m taking advantage of the 
political confusion resulting from the southern expedition of 
Samudra-gupta The circumstances of the origin of the Western 
Gangas detailed in their inscriptions are valueless for historical 
purposes The name of the dynasty cannot be satisfactorily explain- 
ed Classical accounts mention the Gangandae, or people of the 
Ganga valley, and the Gangandae Calingae or Gangas of Kalmga 
But the connection of the two Ganga dynasties with the river Ganga 
is not clear The territory of the Western Gangas of the Kanvayana 
gotra was called Gangavadi, 96,000, and their titles were Kohguni- 
varman and Dharmamabarajadhiraja Their inscriptions on copper 

L See p S3 
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plates and stones the former predominating before 660 a d the 
matter af,.cr that date, enable us to trace their genealogy though 
there are difficulties in connection with the early Ganges. But 
their chronology based on the data of their copper-plates is defective 
m several respects Still some definite landmarks are provided by 
some copper -plates, which give A D. 750 for the 25th regnal j^ear of 
Sripurusha We have also noticed the synchronism of Hari-varman 
and Simha-varman I Pallava, who ascended the throne of Kahchi m 
436. Therefore the foundation of the Western Ganga power may 
be assigned to the second half of the fourth century A D. 

The founder of the Western Ganga line was Kongumvarman or 
Madhava I, who ruled probably from 350 to 400, with his capital at 
Kolar He is said to have been helped by Sirahanandi, a Jam 
Acharya, Madhava II (e 400-4355 was a scholar who mastered not 
only the Nitisastra or politics, but also the Upamshads He wrote a 
vntti or commentary on the Satia of Dattaka, a predecessor ol 
Vatsyayana the Kamasutrakara, on courtesans 1 Under Hari-varman 
(c 450-460) the capital of Gangavath was Talakad iTalkad, Talavanu- 
pura) on the Kaveri near Sivasamudram. He was crowned king by 
Simha-varman I Pallava with a view to crush the Banas, and there- 
fore must have been feudatory to the Pallavas He donated a village 
to a Brahmana who had vanquished his Buddhist adversary m philo- 
sophical disputation Most of the Gangas were Jams, but Vishnu- 
gopa, who is not mentioned m some records, was a Vaishnava and 
more a saint than a king Madhava III i c 4SO-5O0), a brawny king, 
married a Kadamba princess, worshipped Siva, and made grants to 
Brahmanas, Jains, and Buddhists His coronation by a Pallava king 
shows the continuance of the latter’s supremacy over Gahgavach 
Avmita (c 500-540; became king m his infancy, and was trained by 
Vijayakirti, an erudite Jam, Avmita made donations to Jams and 
Brahmanas Though a Jam, he worshipped Siva. 

Durvmita (c. 540-600 J had to overcome some difficulties in the 
way of his accession to the throne. He conquered Punnad i Southern 
Mvsore) and Kongudesa, and maintained friendly relations with the 
Cbalukyas, but not with the Pallavas He is said to have defeated 
the Kaduvetti of Kahchi He favoured Vaishnavism and extended 
h's benefactions to Jains, Brahmanas and others He was not only 
a man of letters in Kannada but also a reputed Sanskrit scholar. He 
was a pupil of Pujyapada, 2 a Jain grammarian and author of the 
SabdSvatdra , and a patron of the famous poet Bharavi. Burvinita 

1 Dattaka-sHtra, a treatise on erotics, is sometimes wrongly taken to be a 

treatise on adoption tcf NHIP . VI 248-9) 

2 Ttns s r a* h ghly improbable by S S Sastn {Early Gangas oj Talakad 

p 45) 
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u i e reputed autr of a commentary on tie 15th Sa ga of h a 
protege Bhdravi’s Kh aulrjurilya, bat the commentary is regarded 

a Li ei ary lcrgery by some scholars like A B Keith Durvimta 
lumselt is said to have compiled a grammar called Sabdclvatata, and 
translated the Piaknt Bnkarkatha into Sanskrit In short, he was 
o^e of the greatest rulers of the Western Ganga dynasty. He was 
not only a conqueror, but also a scholarly king who patronised 
Sanskrit and Kannada learning His successors, Mushkara, Sri- 
t.krama, Bhuvikrama and Sivamera I, belonged to the seventh cen- 
tury Their part in the contest between the Chalukyas and the Palla- 
\as is not clear, but they weie friendly towards the former and 
hostile to the latter All the Western Gangas from the sevenui 
century were Jams 

Sivamara I, the great-grandson of Durvinlta, ruled probably 
from A D, 870-713 He was succeeded by a ruler whose name is 
uncertain. Then the throne was occupied by Srlpurusha, the 
grandson of Sivamara for son according to some) wno ruled for some 
time as a viceroy ' During his viceroyalty, Srlpurusha overcame 
the Bfna ruler Jagadekamalla or Malladeva son of Vijayaditya I 
Tnere was a contest between the Pallavas and the Pandyas for the 
Kor.gudesa, which was occupied by Rajasiiiiha I Pandya who mar- 
ried a Ganga princess, probably Srlpurusna’s daughter. Sripurusha’s 
greatest victory was won over Nandi-varman Pallavamalla. but we 
cannot Identify the Kaduvetti said to have been slain by him. The 
Gangavad; was exposed to Rashtrakuta Invasions under Krishna I 
Horn 760 to the end of the reign of Srlpurusha (725-738), but that did 
not prevent him from assuming many titles, including the imperial 
title of Kongtmi-Rajddhuaja-Pcramestara He transferred his capital 
to Many apura or Marine, near Bangalore His Gajasdstra is a treatise 
on elephants, and he was thoroughly acquainted with elephant- war- 
fare ‘The Ganges may be said to have reached the height of prospe- 
rity during the long reign of Srlpurusha, in whose time the kingdom 
was called the Sri-rajya or fortunate kingdom ' 2 

VI. THE KADAMBAS 

The name of the Kadamba dynasty is explained in the Tala- 
gunda Pillar Inscription of Kakutsiha-varman as having been derived 
from the kadamba tree which grew near the ancestral home of the 
Kadambas The successors of the Satavahanas m Kuntala (Western 
Deccan and Northern Mysore) were the Chutus, whose capital was 
\ aijavanti or Banavasi The Pallavas were the next rulers of 
Kuntala, and the Kadambas stepped into their place in that region 

1 1 Krubn K o Gangas of TaJkad pp XI 49 Rice Mygtrre a id Covtq p 38 
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The legendary accounts of their ongm are found in the nscr pt on. 
of the later Kadambas of Hangal and Goa These connect the ancient 
Kadambas with Northern India, but the Kadambas of Banavasi seem 
to be indigenous to Kuntala, and tins is apparent from their very 
name, as well as from their claim to Naga descent The r genealogy 
is well established, but not their chronology 

The Talaguncla Inscription elucidates the circumstances leading 
to the establishment of the Kadamba power by Mayura-sarman, an 
orthodox and learned Brahrnapa belonging to the Manavya gotra. 
He proceeded to Pallavendra-purl < Kanchi i with his gum Vh asarma 
n order to study pravachanam mkhilam 'the whole of the Vedas) 
and entered the ghatikd There he was angered by a fierce quarrel 
with a Pollavdivasamstha, and sadly reflected on tne physical infe- 
riority of Brahmanas to Kshatriyas and on the fact that Brahma- 
siddhi (attainment of full holiness) was dependent on the kings 
pleasure The usual interpretation of the above store is that 
Mayura-sarman went to Kahchi a famous centre of higher learning 
(perhaps the seat of a Brahmanical University t and that his object 
was frustrated by his quarrel with a Pallava horseman But this is 
doubtful In the first place, prarachanam mkhilam is complete study 
of the Vedas , one branch of which he had already studied Secondly, 
ghatika does not seem to be a college or any' place of higher learning, 
but the Brahmana quarters of Kanchi which he entered for guru- 
kulavdsa, and it w T as for making arrangements for it that his old 
guru had accompanied him Thirdly asva&a/psihs, means not a horse- 
man, but a mounted spy, and Mayura-sarmar. probably' came into 
conflict with him for offending against the passport regulations 
which must have been strictly enforced at Kanchi about the time of 
Samudra-gupta’s Dakshin^patha expedition ' 

But be that as it may, the result of Mayura-sairaan's deep 
chagrin v'as that ‘with the hand dexterous in grasping the fcu,<«-grass, 
the fuel, the stones, the ladle, the melted butter and the oblation 
vessel he unsheathed a flaming sword, eager to conquer the earth 1 
Then followed a conflict in which he defeated the antapalas or 
frontier-guards of the Pallavas and occupied the foiest region up to 
Srlparvata i read also as Ti iparvata ) 2 or Srlsailam iKurnool Dis- 
trict' Subsequently' he subdued “the Great Buna" and foiled the 
attempts of the Pallavas to subdue him So they' came to terms wth 
him, he became their feudatory and rendered valuable services to 
them At last he received from them the territory bounded by the 
Western Sea and the Prehara, a river near Aparanta 5 The 

1 R Sa hiai atha er St id es ra he Aj:cir7if if story oj Tcmdar/ia-nda am pp 48-50 

2 Jffl \H 357 3 AOR V Pa-t 2, p 3 
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Chandravalli Prakrit inscription of Mayura-sarman ascribes to him 
extensive conquests, vit those of Abnlra, Traikuta, Pallava, Pari- 
yatrika, Sakasthana. Saymdaka, Punata, and Mokari In the Iignt of 
his extensive conquests, there might be some substance in the claim 
recorded m later inscriptions that he performed eighteen hoxsc- 
sacrifices, though the Tilagunda epigraph does not mention any of 
them On palaeographical grounds the record has been assigned to 
various dates fiom A D 250 to 300 If this opinion is confirmed, the 
current view about the date of Mayura-sarman will have to be 
revised, and there have been recent attempts to assign him to the 
period between 250 and 350, and even earlier But, as mentioned 
above 1 some scholars doubt the genuineness of the Chandravalli 
Inscription In any case, it is more likely that Mayura-sarman 
flourished about the middle o± the fourth century AD We may 
hold in that ease that he exploited the political confusion in South 
India consequent on Samudra-gupte’s invasion of it, and carved out 
a principality for himself with its capital at Banavasi. He probably 
ruled from c A.D 340-370 

Mayura-sarman was succeeded by his son Kahga-varman (read 
also as Skanda-varman) 2 who ruled probably from 370-395 He 
assumed the title of Dharmamaharajadhn dja and changed the 
dynastic title from sarman to varman He seems to have been 
defeated by Vmdhyasena Vakataka who claims to have annexed 
Kuntala 0 Bhagiratha fc 395-420), son of Kanga-varman, appears 
to have been the ruler of Kuntala, to whom, according to late trad 1 - 
tion, an embassy led by Kalidasa was sent by Chandra-gupta II 
Vikramaditya, perhaps with a view to concluding a marriage 
alliance, 4 - Bhagiratha’s sons were Raghu (c. 42Q-43Q) and 
Kakutstha-varman ic 430-450) 5 The latter distinguished himself as 
a Yvvamakaro.ja The Talaguncla inscription mentions his marriage 
alliances with the Guptas and others During his reign, his kingdom 
appears to have been prosperous The Talagunda inscription des- 
cribes his greatness at length and refers to the perfect safety of 
travellers m his kingdom, the respect he commanded m the neigh- 
bouring countries, and his excavation of a great tank at Talagunda. 

The death of Kakutstha-varman was perhaps followed by the 
division ot his kingdom between his two sons santi-varman ( c 450- 
475) and Krishna-vamian. Santi-varman’s son and successor 
Mrigesa-varman (c. 475-490), who ruled from Banavasi, is said to 
have defeated the Western G ah gas and the Pallavas He was well 

1 See p 188, n 1 2, J LET XII, 361. 3 See above, p. 185. 

•1 See above, pp 183 f 

5 For a cfaSenent ew about the date of this king cf. p 183 
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disposed towards Ja n sm which flourished n the Kadamba dom 
mons. About A D. 475, Kumara varman, probably a brother of bant 
varman, ruled over Uchchangi Mandhatu- varman ic 490-497), son 
of Kumara- varman, enjoyed his usurped power for a short period 
Ravi-varman ic 497-537), son of Mrigesa- varman, secured the throne 
by defeating a combination of his enemies, including Vi shim- v arm a r 
Df the younger branen of the Kadambas Ravi-varman was a distin- 
guished and popular ruler, and triumphed over the Western Gangas 
His son and succesor Hari-varman, however was a very weak kmg 
and ruled for a short time (.c 537-547). During his reign his feuda- 
tory, Pulakesin I Chalukya, revolted and established his dynasty at 
Badami, 1 Hari-varman came into conflict with the younger branch 
of the family and perished. With him ended the elder branch oi the 
Kadamba royal family 

Krishna-varman I (c 475-485), bi other of Sant i- varman and 
founder of the younger branch of the Kadamba line became an 
independent ruler in the southern part of the Kadamba kingdom 
With his capital at Tnparvata, perhaps Halebid He performed 
the horse-sacrifice, but was finally defeated by the Pallavas Hss 
son Vishnu-varman (c 485-497) was crowned by a Pallava king, 
to whom he appears to have been subordinate. His attempt to 
seize the throne of Banavasi with Pallava help failed and cost hi 1 a 
his life. His successor Simha- varman ic 497-540) appears to have 
been subordinate to the elder branch Krishna-varman II Ic 540- 
565) overthrew that branch and performed the horse-sacrifice H; 
strengthened his position by marrying his sister to a Ganga piince 
Aja-varman (c. 565-606), son of Krishna-varman II, became sub- 
ordinate to Klrti-varman I Chalukya, who was ‘‘the night of doom 
to the Kadambas. Bhogi-varman ic. 606-610), son of Aja-varman, 
tried to re-establish the independence of his dynasty, but was 
overpowered by Pulakesin II, who besieged Banavasi, an event 
mentioned in his Aihole inscription The Kadamba dynasty came 
to an end with the death probably in battle, of Bhogi-varman and 
of hjs son The Kadambas, seem to have attempted to re-establish, 
their independent position during the interregnum in the Western 
Cnalukya kingdom following the death of Pulakesin II in 642, bat 
the situation turned against them with the accession of VikramV- 
d tya I "n AD 655 There was however a revhal of their power 
towards the close of the tenth century 
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demon k ng v 1 ose ^oi was Bana I he r ep graph cal records tire 
found m Kour and Noun Arcoc Districts They were particularly 
associated with Nardr girt i Naiididurg ) m Kolar District, and. with. 
Panuuura -Parigi near Hindu pur) m Anantapur District. Their 
crest was a bull We have seen Mayura-sarman’s reduction of “the 
Gieat Sana" and Han-varman Ganga’s coronation by Simha-varman I 
Pa Hava v-th. a view to crushing the Banas. The genealogy of 
tue Banas is given m the Udayenduam and Gudimallam plates of 
Visramadilya II/ Jayanandi-varman is the first ruler mentioned 
in the former plates, though they say that many other Bana princes 
Had pieceded him He is described as “the unique hero of 
great might" ruling over the land to the west of the Andhra country ’ 
HA predecessor is eulogised as a Bodhisattva in compassion 2 A 
Gudimallam inscription of the 23rd regnal year of Nandi varman 
Pallavamella mentions a Bans chief named Vikramaditya, who must 
have been diSerent frcm the first Vikramaditya, mentioned 
A the Guchmallam plates, he must have been a successor of Jaya- 
nandi-varman c The Eanas were the feudatories of the Pallavas, 
hut the inscriptions of the latter do not contain sufficient informat od 
about them At a later period, the Banas played a conspicuous part 
A the frontier wars 


VIII THE ALUPAS 

The Alupa kings ruled over the Tuluva country (South Kanara) 
an d their capital was Udayavara, south of Udipi. Their territory 
^as a 6000 province, and they worshipped Siva Their power must 
have originated in the early centuries of the Christian era; for 
Ptolemy t second century) refers to Oloikhora (Aluvakheda). An 
Ascription of the fifth century justifies the assumption that the 
Alupa s were rulers on the West coast They were conquered by 
the Western Chalukvas under Kirti-varman I and Pulakesm II 
Gunasagara ic 650,. was Governor of Banavasi under the Chalukvas 
His son Chitravahana I sc 675-700) was the first great Alupa rulei 
Civil war broke out at Udayavara, and though Chitravahana I was 
successful, it continued till about 750 

IX KONGUDESA AND KERALA 

The Kohgudesa (the region from the Anaimalax to the Shevaroy 
nils, i.e the whole of Coimbatore and most of Salem District), 
'which some scholars regard as identical with Asoka’s Sativaputra, 
1Vas a distinct political entity in the Sangam Age, and had active com- 
mercial intercourse with the Roman Empire During the period 

L SI m 78- 9 xvn, 6-7 2 Rice op a! p 20 3 J1H 168 
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under review, -t was invaded successively by the Western Gan gas 
Ihe Pallavas and the Panovas, as we have seen. After the Asokan 
and Sangam ages, the annals of Kerala are mostly unknown, though 
we know that it was under the Ferumais Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
author of the Christian Topography / vouches for the existence of 
Christianity jn Malabar in the sixth century A D 

Appendix 

GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALLAVAS 
2. Rise of the Pallavas 

The Pallavas, whose name appears to be of totemistic origin 
Lke that of the Kadambas are referred to as Kshatriya m the 
Talagunda inscription of the fifth century A D But they had pro- 
bably m their veins an admixture of the blood of a Brahmana family 
of the Bharadvaja gotra hailing from northern India and that of 
an aboriginal family of the Nagas This Naga family held sway 
over the district round Kanchl, modern Conjeeveram m Chingleput 
District, Madras State This land lying between the northern 
and the southern Penner was called Aruvanadu which is apparently 
the same as Arouarnoi of Ptolemy’s Geography (c A D 140) 
According to the Greek geographer, Arouarnoi was. m his time, 
under the rule of a king named Basaronaga, no doubt belonging 
to an aboriginal family of the Nagas There is epigraphic reference 
to the marriage of Asvatthaman, a descendant of the gotrarshi 
(Bharadvaja) oi the Pallavas and the Brahmana progenitor of the 
family, with the Apsaras MadanI, while the Veldrpalaiyam inscrip- 
tion distinctly says that an early member of the dynasty, named 
Vjrakurcha, obtained the insignia of royalty along with the hand 
of a Naga princess Although these are mere legends the Naga asso- 
ciation of the Pallavas may be deduced from Ptolemy’s evidence. 
The Pallavas may have been originally provincial rulers under the 
Later Satavahanas and risen to power in the Kanchl region at the 
expense of the Nagas Pallava occupation of the land round Kanchl 
has to be assigned to a date later than the second quarter of the 
second century when, according to Ptolemy, the Nagas were ruling 
there. But their rise must have taken place considerably earLer 
than the middle of the fourth century, when Samudra-gupta came 
into conflict with “Vishpugopa of Kahchi”, undoubtedly a mem- 
ber of the Pallava family The earliest records of the family are 
the Prakrit inscriptions of the Pallava rulers Simha-varman Siva- 
skanda-varman and Skanda-varman, which may be assigned to the 
last quarte of the third and the first half of the fourth century 
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or g: Gunds of language and palaeography Prakrit was ousted by 
Sanskrr from South Indian epigraphy in the latter half of the 
foui’h century The djmasty however might have established itself 
, t; K'hchi some time before, but probably not long before, the date 
oi .ho Prakrit inscriptions referred to above Certain early medieval 
icvoid« of the family trace its descent from Brahman, the lord of 
u eat ion, through the gotrarshi Bharadvaja, but the names of the 
eaily members of the dynasty as found in them are certainly 
rn \ tlucal and hence unreliable The legend of the ‘Three-eyed 
Fa Hava is manifestly folklore but traditions about Skandasishya 
subduing a king named Satyasena, Kumaravishnu capturing Kancln. 
and Buddhavarman fighting with the Cholas appear to have germs 
of truth, although they cannot be definitely assigned to a date earlier 
than that of the kings known from the Prakrit inscriptions The 
genealogical lists found in the later records appear to have confused 
the names of more than one line of the Pallava royal family. 

2. Pallavcts of the Prakrit Records 

The Mayidavolu grant contains an order issued from Kahchlpura, 
m the 10th regnal year of the father of the Pallava crown-prince 
fomaskanda-varman, to the governor of Andhrapatha residing at 
Dhanyakataka 'Amaravati in the Krishna District). The Hirahatfa- 
galli grant was issued from the same city in the 8th regnal year 
of Sivaskanda-varman himself, who had already performed the 
Asvamedha to assert the then recent, at least not very old. assump- 
tion of the family’s independence The dominions of the Pallavas 
of Kafichl about this time included wide regions of the Krishna- 
Tungafohadra valleys as well as Kuntala or the Kanarese country 
and probably also the Ganga country in south Mysore The 
Kiishna-Guntur region appears to have been conquered from the 
Ikshvakus who became powerful after the decline of the Satavahanas 
m the first quarter of the third century and ruled at least for three 
generations 

Sivaskanda-varman refers to his father as Bappa which should 
be taken as the Prakrit word meaning “father” rather than as 
a personal name, because the word is used m the former sense in 
numerous royal charters and because it is quite u nlik e any of 
the many names m the traditional Pallava genealogy found in later 
records A Prakrit inscription of a Pallava king named Snbha- 
varroan has been recently discovered m Guntur District. Its 
palaeography closely resembles that of the Ikshvaku records and 
earlier than that of Sivaskanda-varman ’s charters It is not im- 
probable that Sixaha-varmari was the father of Sivaskanda-varman 
In any case Siruha v appears to have ruled about the last 
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quarter of the third century ai d S vaska da va -man about t e n 
quarter of the fourth 

A successor of Sivaskanda-varman appears to have been kuig 
Skanda-varman ( called sNiu jaya-Skanda-varman ' of the Brit sh 
Museum grant discovered m Guntur District Some scholars believe 
that the word siva in. the name Sivaskanda-varman is an honormc 
like srivijaya prefixed to the name of Skanda-vaiman and that Saa- 
Skanda-varman and Sriv ijaya-Skanda-varman are identical Con- 
sidering, however, the facts that Sivaskanda, Bhavaskanda. etc 
were quite popular names m South India in ancient tunes >c£ aho 
modern Tamil names like Sivashanmukham h and teat the officials 
responsible for drafting the charter could hardly have teen 
unmindful of the ambiguity likely to be caused by the use of t~e 
word siva alone as an honorific prefix to the king s name it iS bcsttoi 
to take Sivaskanda-varman and Skanda-varman as two different 
kings As the influence of Sanskrit can be felt more m the language 
of the British Museum grant, Skanda-varman may be assigned 1o 
a date slightly later than that of Sivaskanda-varman It may how- 
ever, be admitted that early medieval records have confused Siva- 
skanda-varman with one of the many Skanda-varmans of the Pallava 
family Besides king Skanda-varman the British Museum grant 
refers to the crown-prince Buddha-varman ‘whose relation to 
Skanda-varman is not specified) and one of the latter's sons supposed 
to be named Buddhyankura It is not possible to determine whether 
even the crown-prince — not to speak of his son — ever ascended me 
throne. 

The next known Pallava king is Vishnugopa who came into 
conflict with Samudra-gupta about the third quarter of the fouuh 
century, but whose relation with the kings of the Prakut records 
is uncertain i cf . Genealogical Table No 1 at the end of this Chapter ) 

3 Pallavas of Kan chi known from Sanskrit Chatters 

There are two Sanskrit charters issued from Kanchi at a later 
date by two Pallava kings — the Chendalur grant of Kumaravishr.u II 
and the Udayendiram grant of Nandi-varman The names of the 
issuers are mentioned together with those of three ancestors Of 
the two records the earlier seems to be the Chendalur grant issued 
by Kumara Vishnu II, son of Buddha-varman. grandson of Kumar a- 
vishnu I and great-grandson of Skanda-varman It is not known 
whether Skanda-varman of the Chendalur grant is the same as the 
Pallava king of that name mentioned in the British Museum grant, 
but the identification s not improbable It is also possible that 
K a vishnu I and Buddha varman of the Chendalur record are 
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identical with Kumaravishnu, conqueror of Kanehl, and Buddha- 
varman, mentioned in a later record of the family as “the sub- 
marine fire to the Chola army.” But whether Kumaravishnu I 
captured Kanehl from a member of his own family or from enemies 
such as the Cholas, who may have temporarily occupied the city, 
cannot be ascertained. Kumaravishnu II could not have possibly 
ruled later than the first quarter of the fifth century. 

The Udayendiram grant was issued by Nandi-varman, son of 
Skanda-varman (III), grandson of Simha-varman I and great-grandson 
of Skanda-varman (II). King Simha-varman and his son Skanda- 
varman (III) are mentioned in the Ganga records, such as the Penu- 
konda grant, as having respectively installed on the throne the 
Ganga king Hari-varman 1 and his son Madhava-Simha-varman 
(apparently named after his father’s Pallava overlord who might 
have been his maternal grandfather). This Simha-varman Pallava 
seems to be mentioned in the Jain work Lokavibhaga. The date 
of the composition of this work is given as the 22nd regnal year 
of Simha-varman lord of the Pallavas, corresponding to the year 
360 of the Saka era (A.D. 458). Pallava Simha-varman thus ruled 
from 436 to at least A.D. 458. The four generations of the Pallava 
kings of Kahchl mentioned in the Udayendiram grant may therefore 
be assigned to the period between the first quarter of the fifth and 
that of the sixth century. 

The king of Kanehl called Chandadanda came into conflict with 
the Kadamba king Ravi-varman about the first quarter of the sixth 
century. Whether Chandadanda was a viruda of Nandi-varman of 
the Udayendiram grant or of one of his immediate successors is 
not known. But a Pallava king named Santi-varman is known to have 
been the overiord of Kadamba Vishnu-varman whom Ravi-varman 
killed. It is most probable that Chandadanda was a viruda of king 
Santi-varman. ' & 


., ^ he Greater Pallava king Mahendra-varman I, who ascended 
the throne about the beginning of the seventh century, is known 
to have been preceded by his father Siihhavishnu and grandfather 

an? Whether thls Simha-varman was a king of Kanehl, 

and whether he was a direct descendant of Nandi-varman of the 
dayendiram grant, cannot be determined. The Vayalur list of the 
™ , m§S ; C ? is worthless regards the earlier names but 

Greater °pJn “ &S \° nam6S Mediately preceding those of the 
varman ^ ^ ** Simha-varman, Simha- 

,. ’ ^ Vishnugopa, between Nandi-varman (of the Udayen- 

diram grant) and Simha-varman, grandfather of Mahendra-varman I. 

1- See above, p. 258. 
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2. See above, p. 273. 



